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Miss Snowberger is well qualified by reason of her 
Morrisons Cove ancestry to write the series of articles 
embraced in this voiume of “Recollections of Bygone 
Days in the Cove.” She is descended on all family lines 
from pioneer settlers. Thus by birth and family tradition 
the Cove inspires in her the warm affection which we 
reserve for the place we call home. | 

In her childhood she listened with rapt attention to 
stories through which marched a fascinating procession 
of ghosts, Indians, robbers, local wits and champions of 
brawn and the hunt. 

They interested her so much that she felt she would 
like to pass on to others similar tales of old times which 
are rapidly passing out from the memory of living men 
and women. 

She is employed in the Register and Recorder’s 
Office of Blair County. Formerly she taught school and 
for a period of four years was a newspaper reporter on 
the staff of The Altoona Times and The Tribune. Her 


residence is Curryville. 
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A FOREWORD 





(In thinking of a foreword for Volume 4 of “Recollections of Bygone 
Days in the Cove,” we do not know of anything that would be more appropri- 
ate to state the aims and: purposes. of this volume than the foreword which 
went with Volumes. A, 2: ‘and 8. It is.therefore reproduced herewith) 


It is not often: ‘that newspaper articles are of sufficient permanent in- 
terest to find their way between the covers of a book. While it is the busi- 
ness of a newspaper to record :those happenings that make history, the 
narrations usually are not written from a historical standpoint. .. 


It has been the .happy privilege of. The Herald during the past year to 
present to its readers a series of articles dealing with bygone days in Morri- 
sons Cove which are of more than passing importance. 


These articles written by Ella M. Snowberger of Curryville bring to light 
conditions, customs.and modes of rural living in the earlier days of the Cove 
that should be history to the present generation. The era which these articles 
cover belongs to the far and distant past. 


Miss Snowberger by interviewing men and women of the Cove who have 
reached the age of four score or thereabouts in life’s journey, has been en- 
abled to get data and information at first hand that would not be obtainable 
in any other way, and otherwise would be lost as these folks pass.from earthly 
scenes. 


Surely the manner in which our forefathers lived—_their joys and 
sufferings—how they subdued the wilderness with the crude instruments 
at hand, and laid the groundwork for the super civilization of the present day, 
should be of some historical significance. 


In no other way, other than in these Herald articles, has much of this 
material ever been presented. Miss Snowberger in her graphic word pictures 
and in a style which is particularly her own, has woven romance about these 
tales of other days, and it is with a view of preserving the more interesting 
articles in more permanent form than the columns of a newspaper provides 
that this little book is being issued. 


The Herald dedicates this little book to its subscribers who during the 
stress of the times have renewed their faith in the newspaper which in 
April, 1935 reached the half century mark of service in The Cove. 


MORRISONS COVE HERALD. 
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GUNSMITH OF OLDEN. DAYS 


Huh, huh, hah-h-h! Bed time, Bud- 
dy. Put the cat out. Wind the key in 
the lock, then we’ll hit the hay.” 


“You mean wind the clock, don’t 
you, Uncle Dudley?” 


“No sir, I mean wind the key in 
the lock on the front door. You must 
remember that is a lock made years 
ago by Daddy George Clouse. All 
his locks were fitted with hollow keys 
bearing a thread inside which had to 
be wound on a shaft or worm in the 
lock. 


Instead of merely turning the key 
to shoot the bolt, the key has to be 
twisted. And I’d like to see the burg- 
lar that could jimmy it open.” 

Probably the only home in Morri- 
sons Cove in which a conversation 
similar to the above could be carried 
on, is the Frank Brumbaugh farm 
residence near New Enterprise. The 
front door is secured by one of the 
Clouse locks. 

George Clouse, Hessian immigrant 
to the Cove, was a locksmith, copper- 
smith and gunsmith. 

He not only made locks, that de- 

fied the ingenuity of house breakers, 
but in addition he could put new bot- 
toms in copper apple butter kettles 
and take the kick out of Civil War 
army muskets. 
_ Probably he was the only artisan 
in the Cove who was sufficiently skil- 
led to do these difficult examples of 
old-time handicraft. 

Son’s Remember Father’s Skill. 

His sons, George Clouse, retired 
carpenter, of Woodbury, and Valen- 
tine (Felty) Clouse, gun smith, of 
Maria, well remember feats accom- 
plished by their father that would 
puzzle the present day skilled me- 
chanic. 

Working at his crude forge and an- 
vil with a few antiquated tools, the 
old German-born smith could make 


| to order anything in metal that his 


customers demanded. Creative brain, 
a true eye and cunning hands were 
his stock in trade. 

The present writer recalls solemn 
injunctions laid upon her by her 
grandfather when she was a child to 
mind not to bear down too hard on 
the appie butter stirrer. 

Too much pressure or a fire so hot 
as to burn the butter endangered the 
bottom of the big copper kettle. If the © 
bottom wore through, she was assur- 
ed the kettle never in the world 
could be mended. 

No kettle, ergo no apple butter. No 
apple butter, no apple butter bread: 
no apple butter bread, no joy of liv- 
ing. 

The threat of that dreadful sequ- 
ence was potent enough to keep a cer- 
tain young person, who doubtless was 
considerable of a nuisance at the cook- 
ing up of the family supply of Penn- 
sylvania salve, in a state of anxiety 
for fear the kettle would spring a 
leak. 


The fear was well founded because 
Daddy Clouse had passed away, his 
death occurring in 1879. The art of 
brazing copper, so far as the Cove was 
concerned, died with him. 


Visit Aged Gunsmith. 

Last Saturday afternoon two of 
The Herald representatives, intent on 
seeing somé of the guns made by 
George Clouse, motored to the home 
of his son Felty, who follows his 
father’s trade and in whom the 
father’s knack as a “‘fixer’’ still lives. 

Leaving the macadam road a short 
distance east of the Brumbaugh dis- 
tillery at the foot of Dunnings moun- 
tain, the transition is made not only 
to a dirt road but from level, fertile, 
well-conditioned farms to _ primitive 
woodland. . 

Branching off the dirt road, the 
route traverses a narrow, rocky trail 
lined with vine draped trees which 
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crowd the right of way 30 closely that 
x their out thrusting branches scratch 











the sides of the automobile. 

The trail penetrates a wilderness 
whose tangled growth opens to re- 
veal here and there the virgin beauty 


of green ferns shadowing hurrying 


rivulets that trickle over moss cov- 
ered stones. Verdure of rhododendron 
and pines relieves the winter som- 
breness of the scene. 


At the end of the trail is the house 
and workshop of the lone surviving 
gunsmith of Morrisons Cove. 

Felty Clouse also is a survival of 
the type of pioneers who settled the 
Cove. He is an interesting old-timer 
who might have stepped out from be- 
tween tie lids of a book. , 


He lives by himself in the house 
built by his father and which has 
known no change since it was built. 

Skill Is In Demand. 

However Mr. Clouse is no hermit. 
Many automobiles bump over the 
rocky road to his home. Like the story 
of a man to whose house the world 
beat a path because he made the best 
mouse traps, those who would have 
their guns repaired or changed, visit 
Felty Clouse. 

He has made new guns and fixed 
old ones for customers scattered from 
Pennsylvania clear to the Pacific 
coast. Neither has he any intention of 
laying aside his tools on account of 
the mere trifle of being in his eighty- 
fifth year. 

While his specialty is repairing 
guns, he’ll take over the job of tinker- 
ing your watch, renovating your clock 
or fixing your door lock, No job in 


that line stumps him 


Highty-five and still actively en- 


- gaged at his trade, squinting at the 


entricacies of gun springs, triggers 


and bridges, without the aid of spec- 


ica ‘ tacles! Most likely that is a record 


States. 


on which the Cove can pretty nearly 


challenge’ the rest of the United 


Among the ancient fire arms in his 


collection are several with astonishing 
scores chalked to their credit of 
game brought down by the missles 
fired through those long, dull steel 
muzzles. 


For instance, there’s Mrs. Lockard’s 
gun. This woman, who lived along 
the Juniata river, was a famous hunt- 
ress in her day. That was ninety years 
ago, or longer. 

She killed a bear with that gun and 
on one occasion she bagged five wild 
turkeys at a single shot. 

You can imagine the elation of a 
modern nimrod who could come home 
from a hunting trip with a story to 
tell like that. 


Added Cunning To Skill. 

The Juniata Diana, however, had 
the advantage of not having had her 
style cramped by stringent game laws. 
She had set bait for the turkeys. 
While they were crowded together 
about the feed, she let go with her 
trusty rifle and five big birds bit the 
dust. 

Mr. Clouse contends that wild life 
in the early days was comparatively 
tame. Both animals and fowls had 
more curiosity than dread at the 
presence of humans until reckless 
slaughter taught the dumb things of 
the wilderness fear. 

An inveterate hunter and straight 
shooter himself, Mr. Clouse proudly 
displays a gun with which he killed 
a deer at a distance of 450 yards. 

He has lost count of the deer he has 
killed, but their number is legion. He 
never missed bagging a buck during 
his active hunting seasons. However, 
he has not attempted the sport during 
the last two or three years. 

During hunting season a year or 
two ago, while he was absent from 
home, a deer bounded right past Mr. 
Clouse’s house, just as if the animal 
knew it would be safe from one of 
those unerring bullets discharged from 
a Morrisons Cove brand home-made 
gun! gti 

Mr. Clouse has two of the Clouse 
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model guns, one of his own make; the i 


other made by. his father. They are 
handsome weapons, ornamented with 
chased inlays of silver and brass. In 
appearance and, no doubt in effici- 
ency, they are worthy of being ace- 
high in the collection of any gun en- 
thusiast. 

The double barrels, imported from 
Belgium, were made over by the 
Clouses, father and son, so that the 
one side is a shot gun while the other 
is a rifle, grooved inside to whirl the 
ball around, thus giving it greater 
velocity. 

Took Kick From Guns. 

Following the Civil War, Daddy 
George Ciouse was kept busy taking 
the kick out of the guns brought home 
by returned soldiers. 

The Herald reporter looked sus- 
piciously at George Clouse when he 
made this statement. She thought he 


was trying to have a little fun at her 


expense. 

As a matter of fact, the muskets 
carried in the infantry at that. time 
were constructed purposely to give a 
powerful kick as they were  dis- 
charged, the object being to let the 
soldier know that the shot had been 
fired. 

The kick was all right during war 
times but it was of no earthly use in 
the peaceful pursuits of hunting, 
shooting mark or gunning after 
chicken thieves. 


Therefore the Civil War veterans 


in the Cove brought their war weap- 


ons to Daddy Clouse to have him re- 
move the rear action, mule jolting- 
proclivities that nearly knocked a man 
down every time he pulled the trigger. 
‘Besides taming the rambunctious- 
ness out of the guns, he grooved the 
barrels to make first class rifles out 
of them. To be sure that they shot 
true he tested them by practice firing 
at a target. 
The old smith could do anything 
with a gun. If the barrel was broken, 
he brazed it together or welded a new 


piece on to it. Bridge, trigger, ham- 
mer, sights, muzzle, stock, any part 
of it, he either could mend or replace 
by making a new one. 

Son Is Skilled Craftsman. 

His son Felty is equally proficient. 
Just to show that he could do it, he 
hammered a trigger for one of his 
guns out of a couple of horse shoe 
nails. 

He recommends the double rifle and 
shot gun barrel combination. Thus the 
same weapon can be used for either 
large or small game. If preferred, his 
customers may make their own speci- 
fications. He can carry them out. Or 
at least he could up until a few weeks 
ago when his left eye became infect- 
ed. The trouble, however, is improv- 
ing. 

Any one will admit that he is a 
rare character. One of the last ones 
left in the United States of the high- 
ly gifted hand craftsmen, who made 
the industrial wheels go around be- 
fore the machine and mass produc- 
tion backed them off the map. 

With a warmth of feeling that 
shows the bonds of comradeship and. 
common interest which link this 
dwindling brotherhood of craftsmen, 
Mr. Clouse points out that there are 
two, other old gunsmiths left in this 
section of the state. They are Billy 
Borden, of Bedford and Sheridan 
Leech, of Everett. 


I like my books; altho’ I cannot ex- 
press my thoughts in such beautiful 
language I still may have the beauti- 
ful thoughts. 


‘How few of us ever get done all 
that we thought we would. 

True friends are so precious that if 
any of us had very many there would 
not be enough to go round. 


“Many a man has buried his talent 
so securely that he could not find it 
himself. 
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For many years the visitors to the 
Zoological gardens at Philadelphia 
watched with delighted interest the 
graceful movements of two large 
white swans who contentedly tenanted 
a pool in the zoo. Strange as it may 
seem those rare ard valuable birds 
had been captured in Morrisons Cove. 


It was in the fall of 1892. Jubilant 
over the election of Grover Cleveland 
to the presidency, the Democrats 
throughout the Cove sent the Re- 
publicans up Salt River with a great 
hullabaloo. 

They built bonfires and staged 
torchlight parades, celebrating their 


victory with all the merry hubbub 


they could think of. 

The political fervor apparently af- 
fected the wild geese. It was remarked 
that the unusually large flocks of 
wiid fowls that winged their way 
north, seemed disorganized. 

They flew low, honking restlessly, 
and seemingly were bewildered. Per- 
haps their leaders stopped to argue 
politics instead of attending to their 
business of conducting the goose ex- 
cursion to the aurora borealis. 

However that may be, great num- 
bers of them lost their bearings in 
our mountain walled valley, due per- 
haps to low lying clouds and the glare 
of the Democratic bonfires. 

Hunters took advantage of the 
plight of the poor creatures by gun- 
ning for them at night. The noise of 
the gun fire further added to their 
confusion so that they floundered 
about aimlessly, unable to regain their 
course. 


Swans Are Captured. 

Nicholas and Felty Clouse, of Ma- 
ria, brought down one of the swans 
mentioned, while Daniel D. Snow- 
berger, of Curryville, captured the 
other. Oddly enough, both were se- 
cured at these distantly separated 
places on the same night. The Snow- 


TWELVE WEEKS ON OCEAN 


berger captive had a broken wing but 
the other was unhurt. 


Owing to the darkness, the Messrs. 
Clouse were unable to determine 
whether they had hit anything. How- 
ever the following morning they saw 
a, large, beautiful white bird standing 
by a fence close to the house. 

It was apparently willing to be 
adopted, as it made no great effort 
to escape. Binding its wing feathers 
so that it could not fly, they kept it 
confined in a fence rail corral built 
around a pond they had dug for it. 

It took kindly to captivity, eating 
eagerly, and displaying no nervous- 
ness at the presence of its human 
jailers. People came from far and 
wide to see it. Everybody was agreed 
that it was no wild goose but none 
could say to what feathered specie it 
belonged. It got to be the “great 
what-is-it?” in the Cove. 

Eventually Nicholas Clouse sent a 
description of the bird to the keeper 
of the Zoological gardens at Phila- 
delphia, receiving in response the in- 
formation that it was a North Ameri- 
can trumpeter swan, as well as an 
offer of $12 for its purchase. 

They crated it, taking it to Curry 
for shipment via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Mr. Snowberger made them 
an offer of his swan for a dollar pro- 
viding they would send it along with 
the other one to the zoo. This was 
done, but the keeper of the zoo bam- 
boozled them out of the price of the 
Snowberger bird, since he never made 
good his promise to pay. 

Some years after his transaction 
George and Nicholas Clouse, while 
on a trip to Cape May, stopped off to 
see the swans. They were among the 
favorite attractions at the zoo. 

Contented In Captivity. 

An attendant informed them that 

the birds showed no sign of any urge 


to return to the wild except during — 

























the spring and fall flight of their 
untrammeled brethren of the air. 


During those periods they had to be 


kept under close guard. 

The Clouse boys were good marks- 
men. This was perfectly natural when 
‘one takes into consideration the fact 
that they were the sons of George 


Clouse, gun, lock and copper smith. 


their affairs. 


shooting darts 


Their first conscious recollections 
were of the stacks of guns which their 
father made or repaired. One of the 
most familiar incidents in the daily 
routine was his shooting off of the 
‘weapons to test their accuracy. 

They were as accustomed to the 
sound of gun fire as to the concerts of 
the birds in the forest environs about 
their home. Consequently those sons 
of the gun maker, whose tastes lay in 
that direction, were able to hit what 
they aimed at. : 

Born in the province of Hesse, 
Germany, George Clouse, destined to 
be the Morrisons Cove gunsmith, emi- 
grated to America, primarily to es- 
cape conscripton to the German army. 
He was twenty years old when he 
arrived in the new world. At about 
the same time a twelve year old girl 
from the province of Saxony came 
to America with her family. 

In spite of the fact that these two 
young immigrants were unknown to 
each other, a certain party, also 
handy with weapons, took a hand in 
He was none other 
than Dan Cupid, whose specialty is 
into the hearts of 
lovers, © 

Parents Of Large Family. 

The girl was Christina Friend, 
daughter of Gottlieb Friend, who first 
settled in Clear Ridge. She and George 


‘Clouse met and in course of time mar- 


George W., 


ried and became the parents of ten 


children, namely: William Henry, de- 
ceased; Valentine (Felty), of Maria; 
Mary Jane, deceased; Nicholas, of 
Roaring Spring; Elias, of Maria; Sue, 
Mrs. Frank Kagarise, of Salemville; 
of Woodbury; Herman, of 
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Poiter Creek; Lydia, deceased wife of 
George Feight, and Ella May, also 
dead. ; 

The mother, with her parents and 
other members of the family came to 
Baltimore in a sailing vessel, which 
was twelve weeks in making the voy- 
age. Enroute, the ship was driven by 
a terrific storm out of its course into 
the path of the icebergs which menace 
the North Atlantic. 

Tossing heipiessly on the waves, the 
Ship was thrust so close to one of the 
mountains of ice, that all aboard ex- 
pected momentarily that it would be 
dashed into pieces. 

The air coming off the berg was so 
coid that the people aboard ship near- 
ly froze to death. The captain gave 
erders to lighten the craft by casting 
the cargo and baggage of the passe 
gers overboard. 

Death seemed a certainty. The 
doomed voyagers prepared to meet 
their terrible fate with what com- 
posure they could muster. There was 
no hope. Suddenly, the wind veered, 
the ship was blown away from the 
bergs and continued on to a safe land- 
ing. 

The suffering endured during the 
rest of the voyage by the unhappy 
people who had thrown their belong- 
ings into the sea in anticipation of 
death, must have been hard to bear. 

Sons Inherit Father’s Skill. 

George Clouse’s knack with tools, 
was handed down to his sons. Felty, 
as was noted previously, is a master 
gun and locksmith. Nicholas, as a sort 
of hobby, made a violin, for which he 
has refused large sums of money, and 
George is a carpenter, who needs 
make no apology for any work that 
bears his trade mark. 

Although he is retired now, George 
Clouse was one of the best known 
farmers and carpenters in the Cove. 
His customers could trust him to 
build exactly to their specifications. 

He constructed numerous houses, 
barns and school houses in the south- 















ern section of the Cove, the Holsing- 
er Church of the Brethren near Bak- 


_ 4 little low in pap’s jug or demijohn 
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ers Summit being one of his struc- 


tures. Among the houses he has re- 


modeled are the Lewis Ferry and Vina 


Leckrone homes in Woodbury, as well 
as his own. 


The largest barn he ever built was 


one 110 ft. long which stands on the 


Solomon Reighard farm in the vicinity 
of Lafayettsville. The raising of the 
big barn was a community event 
which in point of the man power and 


eats levied upon was in the class of 


being a record breaker. 
Suffered Peculiar Injury. 
While Mr. Clouse has in the main 
been blessed with excellent health dur- 


ing his seventy-three years, he was 


affected by an injury sustained in an 
accident in a way which baffled the 
physicians called in on the case. 

In the nineties he did considerable 


contracting in Juniata, now part of 


Altoona. During the summer of 


1896, while he was engaged in hauling 


lumber from the railroad freight sta- 
tion in Juniata, a Tyrone street car 
ran into his team, side-swiping one of 
the horses and knocking Mr. Clouse 
off the wagon seat to the ground, 
rendering him absolutely helpless. 
He had neither the power nor 
strength to move, although the street 
car company had him treated by the 
best doctors they could procure. For 
several weeks he lay in bed on the 


‘broad of his back, until suddenly, the 


condition which kept him powerless, 

left him and he got up and was able 

to work as well as ever. ae 4 
Distillery Rated With Mill. 

Mr. Clouse was born May 20, 1862 
on the Clouse homestead farm. on 
which his brother Felty now resides. 
He well remembers when the Brum- 


baugh distillery was run on the same 


system as the grist mills. Farmers in 
the community took their rye to the 
‘still’ to exchange for whiskey. 


In case the schnapps was running 


and the huckster money in the teapot 

on the cupboard shelf was lower — 
still, he merely traded in rye for 4 
new supply. 

As an illustration of his father’s — 
knowledge of guns, Mr. Clouse tells of 
an incident which happened when — 
he was a boy. Dubious of a gun which 
had been brought him for repairs, the 
old gunsmith declared to the owner 
that the gun was loaded. 

The latter asserted vehemently tanta 
the weapon was not loaded, and that > 
the smith should go ahead. and put | 
it into the forge fire without parley- 
ing about it. 


Forewarned by a sense of danger, 
the old man leaned as far from the 
fire as he could. And well he did, be- — 
cause, biff, bang! the gun exploded, 
sky-rocketing fire and the puieebioee 
metal all over the place. 


George Clouse and Miss Sarah Ella 
Burger, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Burger, were married Febru- 
ary 28, 1889, by Reverend C. L. Buck. 

Their children are Remer Roy, of 
near Woodbury; George Luther, of 
Woodbury, Elvin, of Llyswen; Kath-— 
arine Alverna (Mrs. Orville Hoover) | 
of Lancaster, California; Emmert and > 
Florence (Mrs. Sherman CL at. 
home. } 

Mr. Clouse is a member of the 
Brethren church and a Democrat. He > 
has served as school director of 
Woodbury. township. His outlook on 
life is sane and sound, tempered bys 
good humor and the desire to treat i 
his fellow humanity with the same 
consideration he appreciates himself. — 

SEWER bE 























"News Item: “By the year 1960, 
highways will be electrically heated. ie 
Possibly so that the hitchhiker’s tect i 
will not get cold while he waits for 
his car. 















































i “While Morrisons Cove is not cred- 

. ited in historical surveys of the Civil 

_ War with playing an important part 

in saving the union, it is true, never- 

_ theless, that this beautiful little val- 

Be Jey furnished some of the first aids 
_ to victory. 


a 
‘Its mines supplied iron for guns 
| and cannon balls for the boys in blue, 
_ and Jockey John Replogle provided 
_ the cavalry with horses. 


Weil, we’ll admit, it would be more 
| exact to say that the Morrisons Cove 
_ farms provided the horses, but they 
| finally reached the army through the 
| agency of Jockey John. 
| Andrew B. Hoffman (better known 
as Andy), miller and farmer of Pot- 
| ter Creek, and a son-in-law of Jockey 
| John, at the instance of The Herald 
- reporter, recounted some of these in- 
_ teresting facts relating to the Cove’s 


| industrial history. 


} That was back in the days when 
| the Cove shipped horses out instead 
ae having them shipped in. A farm- 
‘er that did not raise horses simply 
shut his eyes to the opportunity to 
hes lay his hands on ready cash. There 
were but two main “money crops” 
_ then. One was wheat and the other 
| was horses. . 
Jockey John Well Known 
There isn’t a person of mature age 
r. Jin the Cove, who did not know Jockey 


pa 


a 
a 
| 


ee 


| 
| 















drover and trader. What he did not 
oy know about horses has not come to 
light yet. ! 

| hey say you can “tell” a horse by 
| his teeth, Maybe you can nowadays, 
(Before Bore) era, 


Ween. _ brought down to such 2 


held in his hand. 
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“WAR HORSES FROM COVE 


as likely as net, a lot of mis-informa- 
tion. 


Jockey John could pick up a shag- 


gy nag with its ribs sticking out and 
its mane and tail matted like an old | 
mop and in the course of a couple of 


months he would have it fed up and 


groomed so slick and shiny that no 


one would have guessed it to be the 
same animal. 

But to come back to the Civil War. 
Mr. Replogle bought horses through- 
out the Cove and: surrounding sec- 
tions and took them to Harrisburg 


for shipment to federal army head- — 


quarters. 


As Mr. Hoffman expressed it, he 


“led” the horses to Harrisburg. Since 


horses now are being transported by 


motor trucks, the younger element 


will have to be informed how horses 


were led to market. 
Much Skill Required 


There were six horses to each man. 


That is, each driver managed six 
horses, ranged three abreast. 


that they walked side by side. 


The three in the rear were guided — 
by short lead ropes which the driver 
If the horses were | 


fractious, that certainly was no job 
for a green horn. Only 
could be trickier—leading a half 
dozen rambunctious mules. 


It is a pity that no record of the ee 
feats of the Cove’s expert horsemen _ 


has ever been compiled. 
make thrilling reading. 
A good horse had no need to go 


It went 


begging for a buyer. Prices were high 


and the market brisk. 


Oldsters, and those not so old, will ae 
remember that all the nabos in the | 
towns, and cities drove their own aig 


horses and family carriage. 


The merchant, banker, doctor, jus- 
tice of the peace, retired farmer and Sie 


The 
driver rode the lead horse to which | 
two others were closely tethered so 


one thing 
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everyone else who could finance and 
support a stable and a horse or two, 
was at the buying end of a horse 
deal with the farmers. 

The social standing of a town resi- 
dent was gauged by his ability to 
sport a high stepping horse and a 
stylish pleasure vehicle. In. other 
words, you could guess at the state 
of a man’s pocket book by the kind 
of rig he drove. 

Then, too, the horse-drawn street 
cars created a steady demand. Many 
a horse bred in the Cove came to be 
a familiar sight on the streets of Al- 
toona and other cities. 


Successive Industries of Cove. 

Iron, wheat, horses, milk. These 
describe a succession of industrial and 
economic developments in the Cove 
that have given it a reputation which 
extends to the farthest boundaries of 
the state. 

In Mr. Hoffman’s earlier years, 
cows, were kept primarily for the 
butter they produced. ‘‘Dirty or clean” 
he laughingly declared, “we ate it.” 


Judging by the healthiness and in- 
exhaustible vitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoffman, it did them no harm, even 
though there were no inspectors to 
tell them how to manicure their stab- 
les. They were cleaned out every Sat- 
urday whether they needed it or not. 

Mr. Hoffman got acquainted with 
hard work as soon as he was old 
enough to carry wood and pick stones. 
Although in his seventy-ninth year, 
he still is not afraid of it. His exper- 
ience is that work hasn’t hurt any one 
yet. 


Why anyone should want to shy 
away from it to the extent that thir- 
ty hours is enough for one week, is 
too much for him to figure out. What 
an able bodied man would do to put 
in the other 138 hours also is one 


of those problems that Mr. Hoffman 


can’t find the answer to. 


Children Warmly Clothed 
While little Andy Hoffman and the 


other children in the community were 
well fed and warmly clothed, they had 
no luxuries. Neither did their sturdy 
wearing apparel reach the rag bag 
simply because it was out of style. 

Mrs. Hoffman was quick to remark 
that children wore clothes in the old 
days. They did not run about half 
naked. 

Had any child been forced to ex- 
pose its bare legs to winter weather 
as is the fad nowadays, the sympa- 
thetic grandmothers and house wives 
would have been quick to click their 
knitting needles to provide stockings 
and to search bureau drawers for out- 
grown red flannel undeiwear. The 
whole neighborhood would have gone 
to the rescue of such an unfortunate. 

Neither were those fine, large farm | 
houses along Potter Creek heated by 
furnaces. Oftentimes the kitchen 
stove was the only heating apparatus. 


As wood was the usual fuel, the 
fire went out at night and by morn- 
ing the man of the house had to go 
to the North Pole to start the fire. 
At least it seemed to be as cold as the 
North Pole before dawn when he fum- 
bled around for a match and pine 
knot to set the fire going. 


It was just as cold for the children 
and young folks to go to bed in the 
evenings. The bed rooms were like 
refrigerators. But by the time they 
had popped down under feather beds 
and wool haps, Jack Frost was com- 
pletely routed out. 


If there was a heating stove, the 
pipe or chimney broke the chill some- 
what in the room above. That was 
father’s and mother’s room. Not until 
the young people graduated into 
homes of their own, did they want or 
expect to have a warm sleeping 
room. : 

They were having a merry time at 
the Jockey John Replogle home on 
Potter Creek, Christmas day of 1877. 

It was an important family occa- 


sion in that it was the wedding of | 
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Catherine, one of the Replogle girls, 
to Andrew B. Hoffman, son of a 
neighboring farmer. 

The ceremony was performed by 
Reverend H. E. Reever, Church of God 
minister. The guests, dressed in their 
Sunday best, were in the mood to 
enjoy the event to the full because 
they had none but heartiest good 
wishes for the popular young couple. 

Out-of-doors it was warm and 
balmy. In fact, the temperature was 
so unseasonably warm that comment 
was made that the bridegroom had 
been seen picking stones in his fath- 
er’s mowing field the day before. 

Some of the younger folks took 


advantage of the spring-like atmos- 


phere to gather in groups on the porch 
and the lawn, suppressed excitement 
venting itself in much giggling at the 
sallies of wit made by the acknow- 
ledged jokesters in the crowd. 

The savory odors arising from the 
eighteen pound: turkey roasting in the 
oven and from the other viands in 
course of preparation for dinner, stim- 
ulated the expectancy of further 
pleasures to come. 


Wedding Trip to Altoona. 
Following the feast, the newly- 
weds, amid much shouting and jest- 
ing, took a buggy ride to Curryville 
where they boarded the train for a 
honeymoon trip to visit relatives in 
Altoona and Tyrone. 


There were no hotel bills in those 
days to make young bridegrooms get 
a headache while they tried to check 
up the score with the contents of 
fiattened wallets. 

They combined pleasure with econ- 
omy by staying with their uncles, 
their cousins or their aunts. Happy 
were the young people who had a big 
relationship, especially if they lived at 
a distance. 

On that Christmas day, so eventful 
in the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman, 
proper observance was made in Mor- 
risons Cove homes in general by the 


serving of a special mid-day dinner. 

The poultry flock had been levied 
upon for a chicken, duck, goose or 
turkey to furnish the back bone of 
the meal. Or if butcher day had been 
only a day or two prior thereto, 
a pig stomach, stuffed with sausage 
meat and potatoes and roasted brown, 
graced the family board. 

Kris Kingle probably had left gifts 
of pop corn balls, chestnuts, walnuts, 
hickorynuts, striped peppermint and 
horehound stick candy for the chil- 
dren. 


Santa Claus must have been a 
farmer in those days because his of- 
ferings to good little girls and boys 
consisted almost wholly of things 


grown on the land. He had no extra- 


vagant notions. 


Toys Were Home-made. 

Toys were not expected donations 
from the Christmas saint. They were 
made by father, mother, big brother 
or sister in the presence of small 
Sammy or Peggy, who looked on with 
rapt attention while marvels grew un- 
der the skilled manipulation of grown- 
up fingers. 

A sled, wagon, yarn ball with re- 
silient gum center, or Sally Ann, the 
rag baby with charcoal or black but- 
ton eyes, were none the less cherished 
because Little Boy Blue had held the 
nails while daddy hammered _ the 
boards together or Susie had thread- 
ed the needle while mother fashioned 
the pattern for dolly. 


Rather, it is a law of psychology 
that juveniles love most the play- 
things to whose creation they have 
contributed some small part. | 


The child of fifty years and more 
ago was as happy with his few hand- 
made toys as his grandson is today 
with his stacks of expensive store 
bought novelties. 

Christmas of 1877 fell on a Tues- 
day. The following Saturday young 
Mr. and Mrs. Andy Hoffman returned 
from their honeymoon to settle down 
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_ to the sober realities of housekeeping. 


They moved on Mr. Hoffman’s fath- 


_er’s farm on Potter Creek. After re- 


siding there ten years, they moved to 


_ one'of his father-in-law’s farms. 


Buys Interest In Mill. 
Following fourteen years of farm- 


ing, Mr. Hoffman bought a half in- 


terest in the William K. Leckrone 
grist mill, now Hoover’s mill at Wood- 
bury and learned the trade, continu- 
ing it for three years. 


Remaining in Woodbury for two 
years more or until 1899, he bought 
the then Jockey John Replogle mill 
property to which his ownership and 
assiduous operation has given — the 
name of the Hoffman mill and farm. 


The mill, standing alongside the 
clear sparkling flow of Potter Creek, 
whose leashed force turns the big 
wooden wheel, dates back into the 
earliest history of the Cove. 


The present building is the second 
one on the site. The foundation stones 
of the former mill can still be plainly 
traced in a vacant plot immediately 
in front of the structure still standing. 


One of the flint stone burrs dis- 
carded from the old mill now per- 
forms the lowly duty of door step to 
the present mill which is a large 
sturdy structure built of virgin yellow 
pine timbers. 


Except for turning on the power to 
grind out corn meal on the, burrs, 
Mr. Hoffman no longer uses the mill. 
He makes no attempt to grind flour. 

However, if he were to count up the 
barrels of flour he has ground through 
the now silent rollers, the total would 
mount up to tens of thousands. It 


~ was nothing unusual for him to have 


as many as five thousand bushels of 
wheat stored in the Spacious bins on 
the third floor. 

_ That was before the chain store 
dominance of trade, when blessed was 
the rural community that had® a 


_ plenteous supply of grist mills for 
oped were an index of prosperity. 











Community Clearing House. 

The mill was the business clearing 
house of a community. It also was an 
institution that enabled a farmer to 
make a livelihood without money. It 


was headquarters for the exchange of 


products by barter. 


For instance, Mrs. Morrisons Cove 
would say: ‘‘Pap, the flour bin is near- 
ly empty. You must take some wheat 
to mill.” 


“Yes,” answered the head of the 
house, “my middlings and bran are 
getting short. The bull will paw the 
stable down if I don’t get some more 
chop.” | 

So Farmer Morrisons Cove hitched 
old. Dick to the spring wagon and 


took a load of wheat, oats and corn 


to the mill. Miller Hoffman took one- 
tenth for toll, and his customer went 
home with flour, horse and cattle feed 
and meal for mush and Johnny cake. 
Not a_ single penny had changed 
hands. 


The miller also bought the farmer’s 
surplus grain. That was a cash trans- 
action, of course, but the money was 
saved up to pay off an installment on 


the farm or possibly a hee se Matas was © 


bought on tick. 


General Settlement payil 

These money transactions were 
carried out on or immediately before 
the first of April. That was the farm- 
er’s fiscal New Year. It was general 
settlement day for the whole com- 
munity. 

Deeds were put on record at the 


county court house. The debtor made 


good his promise to pay. Flittings and 


sales were held and all in all any deal 


involving buying and selling of land, 
live stock or farm equipment, was ne- 


gotiated on this most important day “yl 


of the year. 


Mr. Hoffman sold the flour in AL <4) 


toona, Broad Top City, Bedford or 
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_ xious to haul it to Broad Top in the 


winter when there was good sledding, 
since they took flour on the outgoing 


trip and brought back coal when re- 
_ turning. Those thrifty old-timers saw 


no sense or profit in hauling an em- 
pty wagon or sled. 
The flour that was marketed in Al- 


_ toona was: shipped by railroad from 


either Curry or Ore Hill. During the 
World War, when hired help was al- 
most non-existent, Mr. Hoffman ran 
the mill day and night. 

With the help of his wife and his 
daughter Lizzie (now Mrs. John Loose 
of Martinsburg), he turned out 25 or 
28 barrels of flour a day. That was a 
24- hour day, however. 


-Long Day For Miller. 

Mr. Hoffman’s schedule of rest was 
to go to bed at 6 o’clock in the evening 
and sleep until mid-night, augmented 
by odd snatches at cat napping on the 
bunk in the office during the day time. 


Miss Lizzie hauled the flour in a 
two-horse wagon to Ore Hill whence it 
was shipped to Altoona and points 
west and east. 

During the war period it was un- 


lawful for a miller to sell flour to any 
_ farmer or other direct purchaser with- 


out an additional quantity of substi- 
tute, consisting of either bran or mid- 


 dilings. 


Out of the kindness of his heart, 
Mr. Hoffman sold a poor customer 
some flour without the required allot- 


%. ment of substitute because the man 








had neither use for the substitute nor 
money to pay for it. 

This act, prompted solely by pity 
for the man’s hungry children, was re- 
ported to the law enforcement auth- 
orities, with the result that Mr. Hoff- 
man was forced to pay a fine of $500. 

~The wise, or otherwise, professors 
at Washington think they have some- 
thing new up their sleeves when they 
scheme to make our unemployed pop- 
ulation self-supporting by moving 
them to two or ten acre plots out in 


_ the country where they can raise their 
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own corn beef, potatoes and cabbage. 
Why, that’s nothing new. They are. 


merely trying to turn the clock back 
to fifty years ago when rural com- 


munities were self-sustaining through __ 


the agency of the grist mills which 
turned dollar wheat into flour, the 
chief marketable commodity from pe 
farm. er 
No Place For 30-hour Week. 

But whether people want to go back 
to the old customs and former ways 
of living, is another question. One 


thing sure they will not be able to 


make a go of it on a thirty hour work 
week. 

Mr. Hoffman, his contemporaries, 
and those before him, who earned an 
independent living and saved money, 
did not do it by loafing. During the 
growing season they put in a sixteen 
hour day and fed the stock and milked 
the cows on Sunday, making a hun- 


dred hour week, and were proud of | 


it. 

In. spite of the fact that Mr. Hoft- 
man is in his 79th year and his good 
wife in her 77th, they are not even 
thinking of going on the retired list. 

Mrs. Hoffman does all the work 
in their large, ten room house, while 
Mr. Hoffman attends to the barn and 
outside work in addition to grinding 
the grists of corn meal. Everything is 
as spic and span as any young cone’ 
could keep it. 


Enjoy Fine: Home. 
They have good health and the com- 
fort and enjoyment of a fine home 
ideally situated. Any time they step 


out of their back door they can see 
in the clear depths of the purling 


waters of beautiful Potter creek,fat, 


lazy rainbow trout rising up to the — 


surface as if they extended a: greet- 


ing. Serenity, beauty of environment | 


industry and self-respect enrich the 
fullness of years life has accorded this 
worthy couple. 


Mr. Hoffman, who was a son of © 


Christian L. and Annie Nancy Bas- 


sler Hoffman, was born August 29, © 
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1856. A brother, Henry Hoffman, and 
a sister, Mrs. Clarence Hair of Roar- 
ing Spring, are still living. 

He is a member of the Brethren 
Church of New Enterprise, and a 


stanch Republican politically. At va- 
rious times, his fellow citizens have 
shown their confidence in his good 


judgment, character and citizenship 
by electing him to the offices of 
school director and road supervisor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman are the 
parents of four children: Mildred, 
wife of Howard Loose, of Eldorado; 
Lloyd, of Roaring Spring; Lizzie, wife 
of John Loose of Martinsburg, and 
Daniel, of New Enterprise. 


FATHER HELPED BUILD PORTAGE 


Clicking the keys in a lonely rail- 
way telegraph station on top of the 
Rocky mountains in New Mexico, 
Reuben John Weidner could have giv- 
en less resourceful young men a sure 
fire recipe on how to land a job. 


He was sleeping in the bunk of his 
predecessor who had been shot to 
death by hold-up men, and his only 
contact with fellow human beings was 
with the rough gang of Mexican track 
laborers and their tough, two fisted 
Irish boss. But he made no bones 
about that, for he was drawing the 
munificient salary of $70 a month, just 
about twice what he could have gotten 
for the same kind of work elsewhere. 


So what cared he how hard the 
wind raged and howled on the moun- 
tain top, piling snow in drifts so high 
that the Mexican snow shovelers had 
to work like Trojans to clear the 
track sufficiently to let the trains get 
through. 


He was salting down his savings 
and, as the slang has it, sitting pretty, 
until he was taken ill of mountain 
fever. That put an end to his career 
as a telegraph operator. 

The altitude brought on the sick- 
ness. The thin mountain air so under- 
mined his health that he had to be 
taken to a hospital at Denver to un- 
dergo treatment. 


Loses Job Through Illness. 


Following his recovery, he was 


faced with the necessity of hunting a 
job in a climate he could withstand. 





With this end in view, he returned to 
his old home on Clover Creek, north 
of Martinsburg. 

The nearest place where he had a 
chance of securing a position was in 
Altoona. Times were hard. The tele- 
graph offices were full. Everywhere 
he applied he was confronted with the 
“No Man Wanted” sign. No vacancies 
existed. 

But before we go into the details 
of how he secured employment we 
shall back track on the road by which 
he entered telegraphy. 


Reuben John Weidner, born near. — 


Woodbury, February 1, 1855, was one 
of the family of eight children of 
Christian John and Catherine (Orr) 
Weidner. 

The parents both were born in 
Bavaria, Germany. Christian John 
Weidner came to America to avoid 
compulsory military service. He was 
induced to come to Blair county 
through the instrumentality of his 
nephew, Leonard Buechle, who was 
connected by marriage with Landlord 
Mobus, proprietor of the Lester House 
in Huntingdon. 


Christian John ‘Weidner, the raw 
Baravian immigrant, settled at Foot 
-of Ten, near Duncansville, and start- 
ed working on the Old Portage rail- 
road. 


Famous Old Portage. 

The Old Portage, forerunner of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, it will be re- 
called, was a link in the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal transportation system, 
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‘which connected Hollidaysburg and 
Johnstown by carrying the’ canal 
boats. and passenger traffic over the 
Ailegheny mountains by means of 
cables operated by stationary engines. 

The cars and sectional canal boats 
‘were pulled up one side of each of ten 
planes or levels, cressing the moun- 
tains, and were let down by force of 
gravity on the other side. 

Herr Weidner worked for fifty 
cents a day. Worked long and hard 
to earn it, too. Nor did he put up any 
kick about being underpaid. After a 
time he got a job as a sawyer with a 
Morrisons Cove man by the name of 
Metzker. That is how it happened 
his son Reuben John was_ born in 
Woodbury. : 

The Weidner family moved there 
from Foot-of-Ten. Following with 
their household goods, as the father 
went from one saw mill to another, 
the family eventually settled in the 
vicinity of Beavertown, where he was 
employed by Jacob Fouse and Fred 
Greaser. 

Children Bound Out. 

The head of the house solved the 
problem of providing for the healthy 
appetities and active bodies of his 
large family, by putting out the boys 
among the neighboring farmers for 
their schooling and keep. 

Little Reuben John was bound out 

to old Mammy Ditch during the school 
term. The old lady, while she treated 
him kindly, found plenty of chores 
to keep him out of mischief. 
That was how he learned about 
grit. Not the grit which gave the 
knock-out to Old Man Depression to 
the count of ten. He had plenty of 
that. This particular grit was the kind 
you feed to chickens to aid their di- 
| gestion. Mammy Ditch used to send 
him to the creek to gather pebbles 
for her hens. ; 

Feeding stones to chickens! That 
was a new wrinkle to the young 
| German lad. He thought it most 

amazing. Perhaps Mammy was a 





little hipped. But if she chose to feed 
her chickens stones instead of corn, 
it was none of his business. Therefore 
he asked no questions but he never 
ceased to marvel at such strange do- 
ings. 

Times were pretty hard at home. 
The wood sawing did not bring in re- 
turns sufficiently large to feed and 
clothe the houseful of youngsters. 

Father Weidner augmented his 
earnings by flailing out grain for the 
tenth. One year he flailed out a 
thousand bushels. His share, a hun- 
dred bushels, served to feed the hens 
and live stock and to provide the fam- 
ily with bread. 

Judging by the hard work it took 
to make a living, one surmises that 
Christian John Weidner did not find 
America to be next door te the prom- 
ised land. But he did not complain. In 
fact, he was quite happy. It was sur- 
prising how much a little money and 
a great deal of work could accom- - 
plish. 

The little Weidnérs iearned to ‘work 
as soon as they could toddle. First 
for board and clothes. Then as child- 
hood gave place to the increased 
strength of maturity, they worked for 
‘wages. 

Thus it happened that during the 
spring of 1872 Reuben John Weidner, 
then a lad of 17, was employed as a 
farm hand by Christian Stoner, of 
near Martinsburg. 

Rode On First Branch Train. | 

On May 6, 1872 he participated in 
one of the most epochal events in the 
history of Martinsburg, or for that 
matter, in Morrisons Cove. He rode as 
a passenger on the first train that ran 
on the Henrietta Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad. 

The opening of the road to traffic 
was celebrated on that day with ora- 
tory, band music and a round-trip 
excursion to Altoona. Martinsburg 


‘was particularly interested in the 


great occasion for the reason that it 
had got a railway station through its 
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back door, and only by a narrow 
squeak at that. 


- The original survey for the right 
of way of the branch road plotted the 
route to come in to Martinsburg from 
the north and to run though the town 
on or paraliel to Julian street. <A 
shill protest arose. A noisy, dirty 
railroad running right past the house 
or through the garden! Not if the land 
owners could help it. 


The citizens raised such effective 
opposition that the railroad eventual- 
ly was buiit so as to leave Martins- 
burg off to one side, high and dry, 
within scarcely better than seeing dis- 
tance of the track. 


Realizing the seriousness of this 
mistake, public spirited citizens got 
together and persuaded the railroad 
company to build a spur into the town. 
They, however, were obliged to back 
up their persuasions with the payment 
to the company of $35,000.00. That 
is why the trains, before the discon- 
tinuance of passenger traffic, had to 
back in to Martinsburg, or back out, 
as the case might be. 


_. Young Weidner was. not much con- 
cerned about that phase.of it. He had 
a free ticket to go on the excursion. 
_And he had the time of. his life. The 
ticket had been given to his employ- 
er, but as Mr. Stoner did not care to 
go, he gave it to Reuben. Complimen- 
tary tickets had been given to all.the 
citizens who had contributed to. the 
building of the spur. 


_ The train was crowded. Everybody 
was in holiday humor. Most of the 
passengers had never taken a train 
ride before. Sensations of fear lent 
intensity to their excitement. 
Had Exciting Trip. 
“Hold your hats, fellows. The old 
steam horse is going to do thirty-five 
or forty miles an hour. If she jumps 


off the track on them curves theres 
going to be a lot of funerals in ‘Mar- 


tinsburg.”’ 
Well, the train hit the. high steed 





and she did not jump off on the 


curves. Crowds of sight-seers waved 


er - a ~ “, 
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and cheered at every station. It was — 


a gala time for everybody. 
Arrived at Altoona, Reuben Weid- 
ner hopped off the train to take in the 


sights. He craned his neck to view ~ 


the lordly dimensions of the Logan 
House. A hotel containing 106 rooms. 
Jimminee! Why you could set it down 
on the public square in Martinsburg 
and blot out pretty nearly the whole 
thing, stores, hotels and everything. 
Noise, smoke, confusion! It aut, was 
a great place. 


Some of the game cones from the - 


Cove, great, big-muscled, barrel chest- 
ed fighters from the ore banks and 
furnaces, took advantage of the occa- 
sion to paint the town red. Filling up 
with liguor at the Tenth Avenue bar 
rooms, they started out to clean up 
the town. Somehow no adversaries ap- 
peared. Hence their lust for a fight 
had to be taken out in threats as to 
what would happen to any city rough 
necks that would want to mix up 
fists with them. 


After a short stop for speeches and 
felicitations by railroad and city offi- 
cials, the band played, 


a-boa-a-ard” and the train started on 
the homeward journey. 


That was one event in the memory *| 
of Reuben John Weidner of which it | 
“A good time — 


could be truly said, 
was had by all.” 


“It pays to advertise,” is a slogan 


our pockets, the old sock hidden under 


the mattress or the glass jar stuck in 


a cranny on top of the cellar wall. 


Belief in its power to start the dol: Ne 
lars rolling has filled the pages of | 
our newspapers and magazines with | 
highly colored pictures and even more i 


vivid hued language. 


Our eyes fall upon such sinniow 4 
‘Use Pep-full-of-Sizz | 
and live forever.” We see a picture of: 


promises as: 


the engine. 
whistled, the conductor shouted, “All € 


designed to charm the money out of + 
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_ dear old grandma reaching for a cig- 
arette and here is the glittering as- 
- surance that all we need to be the hit 
_ of the party is to be a regular custom- 
_ er for sweet suds soap. Bright hopes 
are held out to the lean to take on 
weight and to the fat to grow lean. 
_ The radio dins in our ears the magic 
_ properties of this and that. During 
our waking moments we are bombard- 
ed from all sides by some form of ad- 
vertising. 
_ It was through the flowery lure of 
an advertisement that Reuben J. 
‘Weidner, of Clover Creek, took up the 
study of telegraphy in his youth. 
That was a pretty high ambition 
for the son of poor German immi- 
grants, as he had to work out to earn 
an education from the time that he 
_ was a chunk of a boy. Step by step he 
had forged ahead until he won a 
‘ teacher’ s certificate. | 


_ Studying at the Juniata Collegiate 
Institute at Martinsburg under the 
capable instruction of Prof. Lucian 
Cort and Henry Bridenbaugh, he was 
given a sheepskin which qualified him 
ao teach school. 
_ He taught the Law and the Ken- 
singer schools in North Woodbury 
township during the late seventies 
when oral spelling was the end and 
aim of the curriculum, with figures 
however running a pretty close 
second. . 
Decides To Quit Teaching. 
~ Reading an advertisement about 
the manifold opportunities which tele- 
graphy offered to young men, he was 
‘inspired, to seek success by a route 
other than school teaching which paid 
but $30 or $35 a month during but 
. five months in the year. 


®.-The advertisement held out promise 
of steady work at much higher pay. 
-Beguiled by the glowing inducements 
offered, he and his young pal, Will 
Acker, went to Oberlin, Ohio, to en- 
fter. une school which had sponsored 
the advertisement. 





The .president of the school, courtly 
and with an expansive personality 


that instantly won the admiration and 


confidence of the two country boys, 
met them at the train and bade them 
a hearty welcome. 

It soon dawned on young Weidner 
that it was not whoily from motives 
of hospitality that he had been met at 
the railway station by the head of the 
school.. 


Had one of the students acted as 
welcoming committee, he might have 
given out information which would 
have influenced Reuben and Will to 
get a return ticket back home. The — 
truth was that the school was pretty 
much of a fake. 


While the school seemed to be a 
bee-hive of industry, its set-up was 
more calculated to impress visitors 


and the new pupils, or freshies, than _ 


to give sound training. It didn’t take 
Reuben long to discover that it was 
a good bait for suckers. 


Seeks New Opportunity. _ 

The next step therefore was to send 
and S. O. S. to his father to forward 
money for the young student’s ticket 
home. Well, hardly! Accustomed to 
stand on his own feet from the time 
he was a little shaver, it never occur- — 
red to Reuben to call on Dad to help 
him out of trouble. He knew he must 
find the remedy by himself. 


He applied to a railway telegraph 
office in the town, explaining the pre- 
dicament he was in, and offered to do 
any odd jobs that came up in return 
for being taught telegraphy. 

Serving as messenger, chore and 
general utility man, he earned enough 
to pay his board and in a few months 
was rated as a full fledged operator. 

His first job was at Elkhart, In- 
diana. From there he went to New 
Mexico to step into the vacancy made 
by the bullets of a hold-up gang. Had 
his health not given way, he probably 
would have remained on the bleak 
mountain top for quite a while. 
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Restored to health, he tried his luck 
in Altoona, only to be told that there 
was’nt a job to be had in the tele- 
graph office for love or money. 

Did he throw up his hands in de- 
spair? Not much. Instead he landed 
a kind of lackey job in the round 
house at fifty cents a day. Although 
he was a trained telegraph operator 
he had no high faluting notion that a 
pick and shovel were beneath his 
notice. 

Wins a Bride. 

Eventually he worked himself into 
engine hostling at a wage of $1.20 a 
day. By this time one of the rosy- 


.cheeked Clover Creek girls seemed 


more important than all the hostling 
jobs in the world. She was Susan 
Rhodes, daughter of Jonathan Rhodes 
a prosperous farmer. 

She and Reuben J. Weidner were 
married. Following this happy event, 
the young bridegroom settled down to 
farming on one of his father-in-law’s 
farms. 

And he still is farming. of course, at 
eighty, he no longer rassles a plow 
around or does heavy work, but he 
feeds the cows and hogs and supervis- 
es the work on his well-tilled fields. 

On hot afternoons when the de- 
clining sun envelopes his two-storied 
front porch in grateful shade, he finds 
it pleasant to rest, the while his eyes 
enjoy the beauty of the trees he plant- 
ed with his own hands in his youth 
and which softly screen the vista of 
stream etched meadows reaching to 
the near-lying mountain. 

Although they were members of 
the Lutheran church, Mr. and Mrs. 


Christian John Weidner went to the’ 


Salem Reformed church at Beaver- 
town. It was such a comfort to hear 


the Sacred Word expounded in their 


native German. 

Reverend DeWalt Fouse, the devout 
old circuit rider, preached then, his 
sermons being couched at each serv- 
ice first in German then in English. 
The German immigrants felt right at 


home in his 





services because they 
could understand his earnest pleas for 
grace. 

Joined Reformed Church. 


On September 28, 1867, when he 
was twelve years old, Reuben John 
united with the church. Since then, 
he has-been devoted to the church in 
all its activities, serving as teacher, 
Sunday school superintendent and dea- 
con. 

In fact, he was ever ready to fill 
in, in any capacity that arose. He 
served as elder for well on to forty 
years. A few months ago, on account 
of failing hearing, he begged to he 
relieved from the eldership. 


Reluctantly, the congregation fin- 
ally consented, at least partially. Re- 
fusing to sever the official ties com- 
pletely, a few weeks ago as a mark of 
confidence and respect, they elected 
him and his good friend, Levi Linin-. 
ger, elders emerittus. That, more than 
anything else, shows the warm feeling 
their fellow members have for these 
two grand old. patriarchs. 


Mr. Weidner and his good wife en- 
joy the fruits of their labor, thrift and 
character. In their handsome, well- 
ordered home, there is a place for 
everything and everything is in its 
place. ’ 

The present Mrs. Weidner was Miss 
Anna Roe, daughter of Isaac Decatur 
Roe and Caroline, his wife, former 
residents of Alexandria, Maryland. 
Mr. and Mrs. Weidner were married 
at Fort Washington, near Philadel- 
phia, April 24, 1902, by Reverend F. 
A. Rupley, their good friend and one- 
time pastor. 

Miss Nora Weidner, Mr. Weidner’s 
daughter by a former marriage, is his 
only surviving child. She lives at 
home. 


What change would make in your | 
program if you knew tomorrow would | 
be the last day of your life? 








‘ 
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FACES FIRING SQUAD 


Sentenced to be shot! 

The shrinking boy in blue uniform, 
who should have been at his desk in 
the one-room country school near Mc- 
Connellstown, Huntingdon county, 
Pennsylvania, tried to muster up cour- 
age to face the firing squad with a 
show of manly composure. 

A mere lad in his teens, he had 
found the hardships of army life and 


the terror of battle ‘too much to en- 


dure. He had deserted. 


Now he was in the guard house ~ 
awaiting death. 


The sad news had 
been forwarded to his mother that her 
son was about to be ignobly shot. 

His mother, as ever has been the 
way of mothers since the world began, 
was going to fight for his life. 

She had one hope. That was the 
great hearted sympathy of President 
Lincoln, the emancipator, who had 
stricken the shackles from a down 
trodden race enslaved, and who had 
reprieved other young soldiers under 
sentence of death. 

But how could the poor woman 
make the journey to Washington, 
even though the president could be 
induced to listen to the plea? She had 
no money. ° 

Rallying to her need, the people of 
McConnelistown and vicinity raised 
money to pay her transportation to 
Washington. 

' Abe Lincoln listened to her story. 
He granted a pardon. Her boy was 


saved. 


That incident of the Civil War 
stands out in the memory of Levi 
Lininger, of Beavertown, as one of the 


high lights of his boyhood. 


eke 


He was born on a farm near Mc- 


-Connellstown, January 30, 1856, be- 


ing one of a family of eleven children 


born to Jacob and Mary (Speck) Lin- 


-inger. His earliest recollections cen- 


h. o ter upon the stirring incidents of war: 


_ Boys going to the front, news of the 


a 





wounded and the dead and fear of the 


rebel invasion. It was a time of dis- . 


tress and sorrow. 


Mere Boys Enlisted. 
The man-power was so completely 


drained out of the community that — i 
enrolled) for.” cia 


boys of sixteen were 
service at the front. Because of the 
fact that numbers of the McConnells- 
town boys were in the army instead 
of pursuing their studies at school, 
the ruling limiting the school age to 
21 years, was rescinded in the case of 
returned soldiers, who wished to re- 
sume their common school course. 


Thus mingled among the chart class _ 
six-year-olds, the adolescents, the bud- 
ding young ladies and advanced teen — 


age boys, were several young men, 
who had followed the 
Grant and Sherman. 


One can imagine with what rapt _ ‘ 


attention the younger scholars listen- 
ed to their soldier schoolmates tell of 


forced marches through rain and sleet, 
of bloody charges amid the smoke and 
roar of battle which left death and 
the agony of the wounded and the 


dying as the price of victory. 


flag under > ¥ 


The old men, the weaklings and ae 


the women did the farm work. It was 
a familiar sight to see women, their 
long skirts turned up above their 
shoe tops and tucked into their apron 
bands, with their faces shaded by 


long-tailed slatted sunbonnets, mak- 
ing hay, binding the wheat and driv- 


ing the wagon teams. 


However flashes of humor some- | 


~ ~ 


times broke the sombreness of the _ 


picture of the Civil war period. The 

irrepressible spirits of the 

found vent in laughter and jokes. 
Watchers Spread False Alarm. 
While the rebel invasion scare was 


at its height, a party of young fel-— 


lows was detailed to keep watch from 
the top of Piny Ridge. The news of 


the burning of Chambersburg raised 


young 
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the alarm that the Confederates were 
about to overrun the adjacent regions 
to the north. 

The scouts had provided themselves 
with bundles of rye straw which they 
were to set afire as soon they caught 
a glimpse of the invading enemy. 


Tiring of the monotony of their 
vigil and perhaps because of a rather 
free indulgence in the solace supplied 
from a jug of whiskey, the sentinels 
decided to set fire to the straw just 


for fun. 


No sooner had the good people of 
McConnelistown sighted the _ signal 
fire, then bedlam broke loose. 


During tne interim since the news 
had been received that General Lee’s 
forces had crossed the Mason and 
Dixon line into Pennsylvania, the 
neighborhood folks had planned all 
sorts of hiding places in which to 
secrete their valuables in the event 
that the enemy should march into 
Huntingdon county. Goodness knows 
what a strain it must have been to 
figure out a place of concealment 
where no one else would think to look! 

Now, a wild scurrying hither and 
yon ensued as the folks of McCon- 
nellstown and the surrounding coun- 
tryside hastened to bestow their be- 
longings out of sight. 

Mother Lininger had a hollow tree 
in the farm wood lot picked out in 
which she was going to hide little 
Levi, the baby of the family. 

She did not have to make use of 
it, however, since word was soon pas- 
sed around that the fire was a hoax. 


Father Is Fever Victim. 

Mrs. Lininger has an even more 
intimate memory of war days for 
the reason that her father, Benjamin 
Fouse, died of typhoid fever while on 
his way home, following his discharge 
from the Union army. 

Mary Agnes Fouse and Levi Lin- 
inger were married December 29, 
1877, by Reverend H. F. Long, at her 
home near Marklesburg. 
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It was a bitterly cold day, with the 
wind blowing a gale. The young bride- 
groom was somewhat tuckered out 
when he arrived for the wedding. He 
had been forced to hold on to the 
buggy top all the way to the bride’s 
home for fear that the wind would 
blow it away. 

The Civil war not only deprived 
Mrs. Lininger of her father, it had 
also enrolled his six brothers in the 
Union army. 

They were the sons of Reverend 
Theobald Fouse, “pioneer settler, min- 
ister, and one of the founders of the 
Salem Reformed church at Beaver- 
town. 


Seven Sons in Army. 

While Theobald Fouse had aeaies 
ated his life to the cause of Christian- 
ity and the church, he did not shrink 
from responding to his country’s need, 
even though it exacted the service, 
yea, perhaps the very life of his seven 
sons. Hence he did not stand in the 
way of their enlistment, in spite of 
the fact that the youngest of them 
were but in their teéns. 

The soldier sons were Christian, 
John, Benjamin, Fred, De Walt, Reu- 
ben and Samuel. 


Benjamin, Mrs. Lininger’s father, 
died at Louisville, Ky’, of typhoid 
fever. Reuben died in the attack on 
Richmond from the after effects of 
fever. He had waded the Chicka- 
hominy river with re-enforcement 
troops during the battle of Fair Oaks 
before he was fully recovered from the 
fever, with the result that it brought 
on his death. He was just past seven- 
teen. 


The others survived, although Fred 
had been wounded. Samuel the young- 
est boy, enlisted when he was not. 
quite seventeen. 


Two sons-in-law of Theobald Fouse 
also were in the war. They were An- 
thony Schultz and Samuel Grove. © 

‘In the long list of heroic annals 
of the Civil war, there were but few 
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that could match the patriotism, loy- 
alty and courage of Reverend Theo- 
bald Fouse and his sons. For surely 
the sacrifice of the father in giving 
them to their country was equal to 
that made by the young men them- 
selves. 

Do, mi, sol. 

Catching the pitch from the vibra- 
tions of his tuning fork, Levi Lining- 
er led his students into a resounding 
chord as the preliminary to the stir- 
ring melody of ‘‘Father, We’ll Rest 
in Thy Love.” 

Treble, alto, tenor, bass blended in- 
to full, balanced tones. The singing 
school swung lustily into the exercises 
and harmonies of the graduated les- 
sons given in “The Sceptre” song and 
instruction book. : 


Two nights a week, over a long 
period of years, Mr. Lininger taught 
singing schoois in Marklesburg and 
vicinity. 

The young folks of the community 
gladly availed themselves of the bene- 
fits of his musical instruction. It was 
cheap enough, goodness knows, at his 
regular rate of fifty cents a quarter, 
a quarter consisting of thirteen les- 
sons or nights. 


Following his removal across the 
mountain into Morrisons Cove when 
he took up residence on the old Fouse 
homestead farm near Beavertown in 
1890, he had scarcely become settled 
until he organized a singing school 
at Beavertown. 


In 1892 he taught a class of forty 
men and women, boys and girls, meet- 
ing semi-weekly in Salem Reformed 
church. That quarter netted the leader 
the sum of $20.00. Church finances 
being a little stringent, a not un- 
usual condition as churches go, Mr. 
Lininger donated the entire proceeds 
to the church. 

At the final session, the members 
sprang a pleasant surprise by pre- 


senting him with a handsome rock- 
| ing chair as a token of their appre- 





ciation and enjoyment of the course. 
Another valued souvenir he has is a 
fine cornet, a gift from the McCon- 
nellstown band. 


Retired, But Still Interested. 

Although Mr. Lininger has defi- 
nitely retired from wielding the baton 
or accenting the rhythm with up, 
down, left, right oscillations of the 
hand, his eyes kindle with pleasure 
when his thoughts revert to the old 
time singing school. 

It is plain to be seen that he is mov- 
ed by a deep and abiding love of 
music. He deplores the passing of the 
singing school as a genuine loss to 
rural communities. 

The older folks in the Cove well 
remember “The Sceptre’ with its 
hymn tunes, sentimental songs -of 
spring and summer and beautiful 
anthems. It was published in 1871. 
The contents were arranged by Dr. 
A. Brooks Everett and Prof. Benjamin 
Holden Everett. The latter conducted 
classes in the Cove at various times. 


Owing to his having a hare lip, he 
made no attempt to sing. However he 
was an exceptionally good instructor 
in spite of this handicap. It is said 
that he occasionally fell a victim to a 
failing for intoxicants. At such times 
he experienced difficulty in navigat- 
ing, but when he got “The Sceptre” 
in his hand, he could go on with the 
lesson as efficiently as when he was 
cold sober. 


Many an interesting chapter was — 
written in the life stories of country 
folks by the old singing schoois. 


In That assembling together of the 
young folks of the neighborhood, 
friendships were made and cemented. 
Young John was given the opportuni- 
ty of seeing Nellie home, and soon 
wedding bells were ringing and an- 
other competent, self-respecting 
household was set up. 

Sharing in that concord of voices 
and social fellowship, the spirits of 
the young people were directed into 








channels of wholesome _ diversion, 


also gave a measure of culture. 
Benefits Of the Singing School. 
_ By studying the rudiments of music 


and singing together, the “scholars” 
learned an appreciation of good 


songs and of the art of singing, which 
_ whiled away many a pleasant hour. 


Ask Mr. Lininger and he will teli 
you with a sincerity that carries con- 
_viction that there’s nothing in the 
world that adds so much to your joy 
in living as music. It leaves no dark 
brown taste in the mouth nor any 
- “day after the night before” regrets 
- to live down. 

In fact, it is an essential to that 
“more abundant life’ we hear so 
much about at the present time. Mr. 
_ Lininger and other old timers, who 
discovered the secret of it in spite of 
a succession of days of hard work 
at poor pay, will tell you that a more 
abundant life is an attribute of the 
spirit, one’s inner self, rather than 
something that is thrown in as a 
premium with the purchase of a new 
car or realized as a by-product of the 
modern mad chase after thrills. 

Successful Bandmaster. 

During Mr. Lininger’s long career 
as a music director, he organized two 
bands at McConnellstown. Funds were 
low, their capital consisting mostly 
of determination. 

Eventually by practicing rigid self- 
denial and with the aid of subscrip- 
tions by some of the music lovers 
in the community, they bought a 
number of second hand instruments 
from the Huntingdon band. 

That was the beginning of Mr. 
Lininger’s first band. The horns were 


pretty much battered and the worse 


for wear, but they tooted. 
It wasn’t long until the performers 
_tooted to such good effect that they 


_ got enough money to buy a complete 


set of brand new instruments. 
The band held festivals, played at 
_ picnics, serenaded the newly weds and 
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the monied pescie in the COMET ee ay 
on anniversary and other special OC= ara 


casions. Thus they kept the exchequer 
from running dry. 

In point of musical accomplish- 
ments the McConnelistown bands had 
no need to make apology to anybody. 


One of the bands was awarded first 


place in one of the Huntingdon coun- 
ty band tournaments. 
Music Was A Side Line. 

Mr. Lininger carried on this muli- 
plicity of vocal and band _ instruc- 
tion in addition to choir work, as a 
leisure time project. 

He was reared in the man-power 
era, when a day’s work began at sun- 






up and ended when the job was done, — 


or when it was too dark to see. 

Cradling wheat was a sort of hobby. 
He and Simpson Snare cradled ten 
acres in a single day. For that stu- 
pendous amount of work they each 
got $1.50. The wage paid a cradler 
was at the rate of the price of a bush- 
el of wheat. 

At the close of the Civil War, 
wheat sold at $3.00 per bushel. Thus 
the day’s wage of a cradler was the 
same. Even though a good hand 


might cut in a day an amount of grain 


which yielded as high as 60 bu., his 


pay would be equalivalent to but one 


bushel. At that, there was no soap 


box oratory about the down trodden 


farmer. 
Was Farmer And Huckster. 
Mr. Lininger alternated between 
farming and huckstering. Following 


their marriage, he and his wife lived — 


in her mother’s home. On March 6, 
1890, they moved to the Fouse home- 
stead farm, now the Earl Daughen- 
baugh farm, 
when they went back to Marklesburg, 
where Mr. Lininger engeucd in nyche 
stering. 


However, the lure of farming was — 
in his blood, so that after two years: “a 
he gave up weighing in butter, eggs: a 
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and other country produce during page: 


weekly rounds in his covered aco 




























































' and again moved across the mountain 
to the Fouse farm. 
Asked what the difference in weight 
is between a chicken with a stuffed 
crop and one that has an empty crop, 
a familiar enough problem to a huck- 
ster, he declared the difference before 

and after feeding is not as great as 
one would. expect. 

Faithful In Church Work. 


- During his long association with 
Salem Reformed church at Beaver- 
town, Mr. Lininger has given, whole- 

souled consistent service. 

Choir tIeader, teacher, Sunday 
school superintendent, deacon, elder, 
he never refused any responsibility or 

task that was asked of him. 


He served as elder for thirty-three 
years. Some time ago he asked to be 


PAE FIRST 


' Reynard Rephogal 
Pennsylvania Militia 
Revolutionary War 
Died 1813. : 

_ ‘The above inscription is cut on a 
marble menument in a cemetery on 
the Lee Snyder farm near New Enter- 
prise. It marks the earthly resting 
place of the progenitor of many, per- 
haps the majority, of the Replogles 
of Morrisons Cove. 

The story of his remote military 
service has largely been lost to pos- 
_terity. However, what little is known 
about this Revolutionary war soldier 
proves beyond a doubt that the fore- 
father of one of our most widely 
known families, was a brave, intrepid 
man, well qualified in point of per- 
| ee ‘prowess to settle in a wild, 

Indian infested country. . 

a Strangely enough the name Rep- 
logie is not of German origin. George 
&. Replogie, retired farmer and edu- 
-cator, of Woodbury, recalls having 
heard his cousin, Daniel Benton Rep- 
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lege, well-known educator and agri- 


from the Indians. Eventually Rein- 


BO 





relieved of this duty, because of fail- . 
ing hearing. Since the will of the con- 
gregation was against his retirement, _ 
it was decided to confer on him and 
his faithful co-worker, Reuben J. 
Weidner, the honor of elders emerit- 
‘us. . 
Mr. and Mrs. Lininger in their old 
age surely are enjoying the blessings 
of abundant life,, which crowns ad- 
herence to the principles of right. 


They have three children: Profes- _ 
sor, Fred F. Lininger, of State Col- — 


cultural research worker and instruc- 
tor; Anna Mary (Mrs. Loyal Conrad, 
El Reno, Okla., and Miss Harriet Lin- 
inger, home economics teacher, Audu- 
bon, N. J. 


REPLOGLE 


iogle of California, tell that it is 
French. Ao 
Of French Ancestry 

Daniel Benton Replogle, historian 
of the clan, has traced the genealogy 
to France, where the family surname 
is pronounced, Replozhee. aa 

Mr. Replogle, who has amassed a 
fortune from the royalties incident to 
the sale of a carpet sweeper he in- 
vented, has traveled extensively in 
Europe. 

From data he has gathered, he has 
learned that the genesis of the Rep- 
logles in America sprang from three 
brothers who settled in early Colonial — 
times in the vicinity of the fort at | 
Raystown, now Bedford. i 

They cleared land in close enough 
proximity to the fort to be protected 


harat, otherwise Reynard, moved into 
the cove, his migration most likely 
taking place after the close of the | 
war... NL ae 
From this hardy pioneer has sprung T 
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a family line, many of whose members 
have won positions of great distinc- 
tion in the world. Attorneys, physic- 
ians, ministers, inventors, legislators 
and business men are enrolled on the 
family scroll. The first name to come 
to mind when this roster is under 
consideration is that of J. Leonard 
Replogle, the steel magnate. 

George Z. Replogle believes Rein 
hardt Replogle, soldier in the Con- 
tinental army, was his great grand- 
father. As a matter of fact, he is 
not greatly interested in ancestors 


Interested In Education 
His chief interest now, as it always 
has been, is the advancement of ed- 
ucation. The public schools, their 
organization and operation, have ac- 
tively engaged his time and study 
throughout his adult years.. 


Owing to his service as teacher, 
director and consistent booster, he 
knows the schools from every angle. 
He is one old-timer who unreservedly 
eonfesses that the present system is 
in every way better adapted to de- 


velop the mental and physical capa-. 


bilities of the child than were the 
schools of his day. 

Readin’, ritin’, rithmetic and the 
hickory stick may make a good com- 
bination to sing about, but they were 
not so tuneful to put up with. 


Looking backward to the crowded 
one-room schoolhouse with. its equip- 
ment limited virtually to one teacher 
and a blackboard, he is amazed that 
the results attained were as good as 
they actually were. 

At that time the text books were 
bought by the parents. Many were too 
poor to afford the money. Some were 
too stingy and others too bull-headed. 
Consequently several members of a 
family studied from the same book, 
regardless of how they were graded. 

Books Were Scarce 

Big, strapping, twenty - year - old 
Henry might be doing his arithmetic 
at page 140, while his sister Mary 


awaited her turn to do her lesson at 
page 75. In the meantime, Brother 
John in the primary division, called 
upon all and sundry to observe how he 
was getting the little end of the deal 
because he had to wait last to get a 
lick at his assignment on page 21. 

Oftentimes pupils whe had books 
were asked to lend to those who had 
none. The teacher was forced to be a 
living page by writing the daily les- 
sons on the blackboard for the benefit 
of his young hopefuls who had not a 
sufficient supply of books. 


No young person who has gone to 
school as the system is organized 
today, has the slightest idea of the 
struggle it required to achieve its 
present high standard. : 


It was a battle every foot of the > 
way against poverty, prejudice and 
indifference. Occasionally feeling ran | 
beyond store box back fence argu- 
ments, ending in fiisticuffs and black | 
eyes. 
George Z. Replogle by right of 
strenuous experience well recollects | 
the opposition the rural dads put. 
forth against the movement to have | 
the school books and supplies furnish- | 
ed free. 


Wanted Schoolhouse Close 

The real tug-of-war, however, was 
staged when a new school house had 
to be built. The big wigs in the com- 
munity insisted that, since they paid | 
more taxes than anyone else, that 
gave them the privilege of saying 
where the school house should be | 
built. ae) 
If they had children of school age, 
naturally they wanted the school as 
close as possible to their homes. Many > 
of the land owners were sufficiently | 
big-hearted to donate the site free, 
with the long-sighted proviso that the | 
land should revert to the tract from | 
which it was taken, in the event that . 
it should cease to be used for the pur- 
pose to which it was dedicated. §£ /| 
Some of these community sch ol 
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| fracases were really laughable. For 
| instance, the story is told of the comi- 

cal outcome of the fight between the 

citizens of Loysburg and the ad- 

jacent farm population to force the 
| former to consent to the moving of 
| the village school house out into the 
_ country to a.location more accessible 
to all the patrons. 


The Loysourgers refused emphatic- 
| ally to have the building moved. 
| Things quieted down. The controversy 

seemed settled. One night the villagers 
went to their well-earned repose. No 
unusual noises disturbed their peace- 
ful dreams. All was well. 


However, the following morning 


they made the startling discovery 
that the school house had disappeared. 
For all they knew it had taken wings 
and vanished with the shadows of the 
night. 
The explanation was simple enough. 
| While the school dads of Loysburg 
| slept, a party of farmers hoisted the 
School house on wagons and hauled it 
| to a new site, more agreeable to their 
| own views. 
| Monument to a desperately hard 
| struggle against heavy odds, the 
| Brethren’s Normal School and Col- 
lJegiate Institute at Huntingdon, was 
|} emerging from infancy. 
‘| Essaying its first efforts at expan- 
‘| sion under the wise and able leader- 
| ship of its founder, Prof. J. M. Zuck, 
its foundation was firmly laid but it 
had not yet grown into Juniata Col- 
'| lege, the institution of today. 
| What an auspicious event in the lives 
_| Of ambitious young people of the Cove 
i} the establishment of Juniata college 
‘| was, not many remain who can speak 
'| from actual experience. 
| George Z. Replogle, of Woodbury 
fis. one of them. He had contributed 
'| time and money to the project and, 
|v hile he was not destined to have the 
privilege of enrolling as a student, 
his sister Rebecca was admitted a few 
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Mr. Replogle was almost as happy 
as Becky that she could continue her 
education there. Very proudly he 
drove her over the long, rutty roads 
to Huntingdon in his buggy. 

The first person to greet him at the 
entrance of Founders’ Hall was kindly 
genial Professor Jacob H. Brumbaugh, 
one of the faculty members and 
trustees. Tohis intimate friends he 
was “Jakie,’’ and still is thus affec- 
tionately referred to by numbers of 
the older residents of the Cove. 

Eminent Man Once Student _ 

Whistling blithely, a robust, heavy- 
browed young man came striding up 
the street, carrying a pack of books 
under his arm. 

The young man whose expression 
betokened a keen intellect as well as 
infectious good cheer, was Martin G. 


Brumbaugh, late Governor of Penn- © 


sylvania, and one of the most eminent 
educators of the United States. 

“M. G.” could not see ahead that 
morning to the high pinnacle he was 
destined to climb. But the _ school 
charted the course by which his zeal, 
ambition and keen mentality incited 
him to reach that fair goal. 


Mr. Replogle wished young “M. G.” 
success in his studies. He had made 
the student’s acquaintance previously, 
and sensed that he was of the calibre 
that would make the most out of his 
schooling. 


Before he started on the return 
home, Prof. Jacob Brumbaugh talked 
to such good advantage that Mr. Rep- 
logle was induced to hand over all 
his money; literally emptied his } DOgKs 
et book. 

It was no large sum but it meant 
a great deal to a young man who had 
not long been married and who was 
trying hard to get ahead. 

He and his brother Joseph each had 
contributed twenty dollars towards 
the founding of the school, but the 
need of the new institution, as Prof. 
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Brumbaugh so feelingly described it, 
made such an appeal to Mr. Replogle 
that he was glad to give more, even 
to the last cent he had with him. 
Sister Rebecca, who started to 
school that day with bright hopes did 


not live to see them realized. She died ° 


before her course was completed. She 
graduated from her school work to 
the realm of eternity. 

Mr. Replogle Now Aged Man 

Mr. Replogle who was born at 
Waterside, June 1, 1851, is just a 
little short of his eighty-fourth year 
of age. Among the many contributions 
to public welfare for which he is dis- 
tinguished in his community is his re- 
cord as a school teacher. He is one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, retired 
teacher in the Cove. 

By doing carpenter work on a new 
house for his father, he earned suf- 
ficient money to take a normal school 
course at the Bedford academy, then 
in charge of Professor and Mrs. H. G. 
Fisher. . 

It was the latter who taught George 
Z. Replogle to read. Oh no, not his a, 
b, abs. He could pronounce any jaw- 
breaker in McGuffey’s Fifth reader. 
Mrs. Fisher, however, disclosed the 
vast treasures of literature. She led 
him to appreciate the joys of reading. 

Prior to that, reading for him con- 
sisted principally of mechanical pro- 
hunciation. Merely a rapid rattling 
off of words with vague perception 
of their meaning. They had connoted 
but little imagery or appeal to the 
senses. Hence he owes Mrs. Fisher a 
life long debt of gratitude. 


He taught his first term during the 
winter of 1872-3 in the Hickory Bot- 
tom school. His home in the vicinity 
of Waterside being too far distant 
from the school house to permit of. 
his traveling to and from school, he 
boarded with his uncle, “Racking” 


John Replogle, who lived along what 
is now the state highway, in the “hol- 








low” about a mile and one- -half north: | 
of Woodbury. 

Even then he had quite a long dis- 
tance to walk. That was the winter 
that beat anything for deep snow- 
fall Mr. Replogle has ever seen. 


Snow Heavily Crusted 

Well, it snowed and snowed and| 
then it turned cold, covering the 
white expanse with a crust so hard 
that it withstood the weight of a) 
sled and two horse team. — ) 

Fences were covered. The who 
visible surface of snow presented a 
solid area over which sleds and sleighs) 
glided as smoothly as if they had|| 
wings. The young school teacher} | 
steered a straight course as the crow 
flies from Racking John’s house tc} 
the school house, with never an im-| 
pediment to slow him up. No fences. | 
nothing whatever protruded from the 
depth of snow to bar his way. 

He had a large school too, witl 
grown young men and women oc; 
cupying the back seats. His recollee: 
tions are that the “scholars” were 
orderly, applying themselves well te 
their lessons. 

Mr. Replogle has outlived nearly 
all of his pupils of that year. Among 
the survivors are Jerry Haffly, o: 
Hickory Bottom; Jerry Settle, of Wat} | 
erside, and Mrs. Elizabeth Fredericl| 
Quarry, of Henrietta. | 

It was little Lizzie Frederick’s firs / 
term. In quite friendly fashion shi 
greeted the teacher on the first da: 
of school by saying in Pennsylvani: . 
Dutch: “I know you. You're Georgi 
Replogle’s boy. My mother told me.’ 

Taught At Pine Hill , 

The next two terms he taught ay | 
Pine Hill. The school house has bel] . 
torn down these many years. Eve: 
most of the trees for which the plac 
was named, have fallen victim to i 
and the woodman’s axe. 

Then it was a large and ftourishin|| a 
school. Five of Mr. Replegieg. Pp i f 
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namely: H. R. Dooley; Daniel Miller, 
Andrew Snowberger, Maggie Hart- 
man and James Ritchey, followed in 
his foot-steps, they too continuing 
their education at the Bedford acad- 
emy and afterwards teaching school. 

During the three years Mr. Rep- 
logle taught the term was _ five 
months. The salary was based on the 


_ grade of the teacher’s certificate. His 


basic wage was thirty-two or three 
dollars a month, with a bonus of one 
dollar for each group of five pupils 
in excess of thirty-five. 


In those days the teachers were re- 
quired to attend township institutes 
twice a month, the meetings having 
been held on Saturdays. School prob- 
lems, debates, recitations, declama- 
tions and essays were on the schedule 
of events. Frequently the debates 


waxed so hot that the fire flew. 


“i 


_ directors of South Woodbury township 


| iP og 





The most important event of Mr. 
Replogle’s life took place during his 
last term of teaching. It was the day 
before Christmas, 1874, his wedding 
day. 

He was married to Miss Frances 
Amanda Keagy, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Keagy, of near Wood- 


bury. A turkey dinner and a large 


concourse of guests were features of 
the occasion. Reverend Siple was the 
officiating minister. It was. cold and 
the roads were covered with snow, 
thus affording good sledding for the 
wedding guests. 


Teacher Turns To Farming 

The young couple took up house- 
keeping the following spring, moving 
to father George Replogle’s farm 
near Waterside. Thereafter the young 
bridegroom followed farming. He bade 
good-bye to teaching but not to school 
affairs. 


He served on the board of school 


for eleven years. The directors were 


_ obligated to visit the schools in the 
_ district once a month. Far from be- 


ing onerous, this duty was a pleasure 
to Mr. Replogle. 

Almost invariably, he had his good 
friend Christ Over accompany him to 
make the speeches. The latter’s spec- 
ialty was an oration on Washington, 
which he delivered with great gusto 
and elocutionary effect. 

This speech became so familiar to 
the boys and girls that some of them 
could say it by heart. Even to this 
day, George Clouse, of Woodbury, can 
repeat excerpts from memory, despite 
the fact that it is nearly sixty years 
ago since he listened to it as a lad in 
school. 


Following his removal in 1891 to 
the Michael Keagy farm south of 
Woodbury, he became a resident of 
Woodbury township, remaining in the 
district until his removal to his pres- 
ent home in Woodbury in 1912. 

Built First Silo. 

He served Woodbury township in 
the capacity of Justice of the Peace 
and assessor. As forward looking in 
farming as in school affairs, he was 
the first farmer to build a silo. 

With memories of the enthusiasm 
and mutual benefit derived from the 
teachers’ institutes held in his school 
teaching experience, he promoted 
farmers institutes in his district. The 
Grange also elicited his hearty co- 
operation. He was a director in the 
Grange insurance for many years. 


He has the honor of being the only — 


surviving senior director of the 
Farmers State Bank of Woodbury, 
serving in that capacity since the or- 
ganization of the bank in 1908. He 
was never one to lag behind when his 
shoulder could be put to the 
wheel to push forward a project in 
the interest of the community wel- 
fare. 


It is a matter of great satisfaction, 
that during his years of service as 
school director, he was instrumental 
in building the two room school build- 
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ings at Loysburg, Waterside and New 
Enterprise. They represent a decided 
advancement over the_ schools in 
which he studied and taught. 

Travel, too, has added zest to his 
varied activities. On different occa- 
sions he had the pleasure of sitting 
on the jury of the superior court of 


Scranton, Erie and Pittsburgh. 


Enjoyed California Trip. 


However the ace of his travels was 
a trip to California. The late Mose 
Brumbaugh was his traveling com- 
panion. Aside from the exhilaration 
engendered by the sights, the ravages 
the two men made on the California 
oranges in something to remember. 

School, church and community wel- 
fare have kept Mr. Replogle busy and 
his mind and heart young. He is a 


member of the Brethren church. 


Mrs. Replogle died in 1927. Since 
then his daughter, Laura has kept 
house for him. His other children are 
Ada (Mrs. William Lynn), of Roaring 
Spring; Wealthy (Mrs. John B. Het- 
rick), Bellwood; Lloyd K. Keplogle, 
grocer, Altoona; Harry K. Replogle, 
farmer, East Sharpsburg, and Paul 


K. Replogle, an employe at the book © 


bindery, Roaring Spring. 

Mr. Replogle is the last of the nine 
children of George Brumbaugh Rep- 
logle and Mary Zook Replogle, his 
wife. The others were Rosanna, first 
wife of Samuel B. Fluke; Daniel Z, 
Replogle, Susan, wife of Fred Baker; 
Nancy (Mrs. George Smouse); Rev- 
erend Joseph Z. Replogle, Mary (Mrs. 
George Smouse); Isaac Z. Replogle 
and Rebecca Replogle. 





THE OLD COUNTRY STORE 


To one man at least the tearing 
down of the old store building, which 
stood on the south west corner of the 
diamond in Martinsburg for over a 
hundred years, meant more than the 
destruction of timbers, mortar and 
stone. 


It marked the end of an era. It 
probably sounded the death knell of 
the independent store keeper fallen 
before the juggernaut of the chain 
store system. 

To David R. Earlenbaugh, manager 
of the store for nearly forty years, the 
old building had a personality almost 
human. They had grown old together. 
It was the symbol of mutually profit- 
able association between him and the 
major population of Morrisons Cove. 

On account of prolonged weakness 


‘following an attack of pneumonia, Mr. 


Earlenbaugh has been housed up since 
October 11th. He has been unable to 
walk over the short familiar route to 
the store. Thus he has not seen the 


vacant spot, left by the tearing down 
of the staunch old landmark. 

In anticipation he feels pangs of 
regret and a degree of heart sickness 


the sight of that empty space will 


inspire. 

During the period from 1882 to 
1920, he worked in the store as clerk, 
manager and partner. At the begin- 
ning of his connection with the store, 
E. Hichelberger was the proprietor. 

As Mr. Earlenbaugh climbed up- 
ward, the firm name was changed to 
Eichelberger, Ashcom Company, and 
finally became Hichelberger, Earlen- 
baugh company. 

Store Was Trade Center. 

The store was the center of trading 
activities. More commodities crossed 
the counter than money. That was in 
the days when the market basket was 
a two-way receptacle. 
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Farmers and their wives brought | 4 
the baskets to the store filled with | 
butter, eggs, cherries, raspberries LOT in 
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huckleberries in season, and took them 
back laden with store goods. 

This system of barter had been the 
vehicle whereby the art of “jewing’’ 
had been developed to high efficiency. 
Every sale, no matter how trivial, 
was a process of a wordy debate in 
the course of which the customer 
tried to talk the merchant into sel- 
ling his goods for less than the mark- 
ed price. 

Many store keepers were able to 
keep up their end in this exchange of 
Yankee trading by marking their 
stock higher than they expected to 
sell it for. Thus they could make a 
substantial reduction and yet realize a 
good profit. 


Messrs. Eichelberger and Earlen- 
baugh for the first time in the history 
of Martinsburg inaugurated a strictly 
one-price system. This eliminated the 
necessity for “‘jewing.’’ The chronic 
jewers by no means took kindly to the 
The management had up-hill 
work indeed. to cut out the practice. 
It seemed to deprive the customers of 
their inborn right to pick up bargains. 


However, they soon learned that 
the Earlenbaugh price made a good 
_ buy. Twice a year he went to Phila- 
delphia to lay in his stock of merchan- 
- dise, buying goods on each trip to the 

amount of twelve or fifteen thousand 
dollars. In fact, during good times, 
when trade was brisk the turn-over 
in a year was considerably in excess 
of thirty thousand dollars. 

Panic Had Little Effect. 

“Well, how about the panics? he 
was asked. Did business fall off 
much ?” 

“Not as much as you would sup- 

- pose,” he replied. ‘““You see scarcity of 
| money did not affect my business very 
_ materially, owing to the fact that the 
_ greatest volume was carried on by 
_ barter. 

“The people had not been propa- 
Eee then by the radio and politi- 
cal office seekers into the belief that 
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it was their duty to look to the gov- 
ernment to keep them. 
“The most they knew about the 


government was that it guaranteed — Bere 


their liberties and that their fathers 
had thought enough of it to fight in 
the Civil War to uphold it. They had 
not been led to believe that it owed 
them a free meal ticket. 

“Hence they went about the even 
tenor of their way working to raise 
corn, wheat and potatoes. They tried 
a little harder, perhaps, to keep the 
market basket filled. Then they 
brought it to the store and procured 
their coffee, sugar, clothing and coal — 
oil. 

“A little less money did not hamper 
them greatly, since they had no auto- 
mobiles which ate up all the cash 
they could raise. They worked and fol- 
lowed their usual routine and first 
thing they knew, the panic was over, 
and everything was going on as usual. 


Bad Produce Was Refused. 
Curious, the reporter put the ques- 
tion, “Did you ever get stung on had 
butter ?” 


Mr. Earlenbaugh declared that — 
happened seldom because experience 
with the product of the _ different 
housewives soon taught him to spot 
the “strong butter” customers. 

On one occasion a woman brought 
in a lot of butter which a clerk had 
put away in the big iced galvanized 
cheese trough in which it was stored. 
A few minutes afterwards as he open- 
ed this receptacle, Mr. Earlenbaugh’s 
nostrils were assailed by a whiff that | 
unmistakably came from rancid but- 
ter. 

It did not take him long to pack 
it up and demand of the customer 
that she take it home. Indignantly 
she countered, ‘‘Alright, then I won’t 
take your goods.” 

“Leave it here,’ was the answer, 
“it won’t stink.” | 

The old retired meen declares 
that butter making in the farm home 
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is rapidly becoming a lost art. The 
trick lies chiefly, he explained, in 
beating or working all the water out 
and thoroughly mixing the salt in. 
Good, sweet butter is a real achieve- 
ment. Just another instance of mach- 
inery doing the work better than hum- 
an hands. 

Governmental experiments with 
money is an old story to Mr. Earlen- 
baugh. Having lived through the Civil 
War and the period following when 
the United States treasury had been 
gutted of goid and silver, he is quite 
familiar with the substitutes the gov- 
ernment resorted to to make up for 
the lack. 

Shinplasters Used For Cash. 

During the late sixties and early 
seventies, the only coins in general 
circulation were ‘‘coovvers’’, that is the 
large size cent pieces then in vogue. 
Shinplasters of 5, 10, 25 and 50 cent 
denominations were used. These were 
small size bills. 

Trade money also came under the 
classification of shinplasters. These 
were issued by banks or local units of 
government and were usually secured 
by taxes. 

Scrip was common, issued by busi- 
ness men or even private individuals 
of acknowledged good standing. In 
his youth Mr. Earlenbaugh remem- 
bers considerable scrip which was put 
out by the late Captain John Law, of 
Hollidaysburg. In fact, the I. O. U’s 
of most any reputable man in the 
community would be passed as money. 


For instance: Supposing Bill Smith 
did a day’s work for Tom Jones. In 
lieu of a dollar in cash the latter 
might give Bill a signed slip of paper 
which stated that the writer owed the 
dollar for a service which had been 
performed. 

Bill could exchange it at the store 
for a dollar’s worth of tobacco or 
calico, or else he could pay it on the 
doctor or the butcher bill. Everyone 
knew Tom Jones would pay it event- 
ually in cash, produce or service of 





some kind. It was merely a case of a 
man’s reputation being as good as 
money. Generally though the. scrip 
was drawn on a firm or corporation 
rather than an individual employer. 
Silver Dollars Appeared. 
Following the passage of the silver 
bill of 1876, people hailed the appear- 
ance of the first silver dollar and 
other silver coins with genuine de- 


light. Hard money looked mighty good © 


to them. 

Mr. Warlenbaugh, who had_ been 
married the year before, was so elated 
with the first couple of silver dollars 
that came into his possession that 
he gave them to his bride to put away 
as keepsakes: In a few months silver 
became even more common than the 
shinplasters had been. 

Before Uncle Sam’s accounts be- 
came straightened out, the people had 
to be on the lookout for silver trade 
dollars. These were legal tender at 
face value until they were called in. 
Unluckily for the party that had any 
after that date, he could receive for 
them only the equivalent of the value 
of the silver they contained. 

“After all’, asserted Mr. Earlen- 


baugh,” while nobody seems to under- 


stand what the New Deal money 
policy is about, the politicians will 
have to go a long ways in that game 
before they outstrip the money 
doctors of the post Civil War Deo ae 

“Fish, $1.10 a keg.” 

When D. R. Earlenbaugh foskea 
across the street at John Shirley’s 
store, now occupied by the American 
Company grocery store, and saw that 
his competitor had cut the price of 
fish, he immediately fixed up a tag 
that underbid his rival’s sign. 

Competition may have been the 
life of trade, but to Mr. Earlenbaugh, 
during the half dozen years or more 
that Mr. Shirley continued to operate 
the store, it gave the DPPor ae for 
a lot of fun. 


When the bargain sale went too 
far, Mr. Earlenbaugh took his tay 
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down which had the effect of direct- 
ing the whole run on the other store, 
much to the discomfiture of the pro- 
prietor, whose flyer in low prices was 
costing him dear. 

Asked whether he had lost much 
money in extending credit, Mr. Ear- 
lenbaugh was quick to champion the 
honesty of his former customers. He 
said they were not bill jumpers. His 
confidence in their promise to pay 
was betrayed but seldom. 

One of the best credit customers 
who came to town was Daddy (Adam) 
Kensinger. He settled his bill but once 
a year. Although it amounted to as 
much as $400, his payment was as 
certain as sunrise. 

Another thing that contributed to 
his pleasure in the store business was 
his happy relation with his clerks. 
Among them were Levi Dougherty, 
Joseph Benson, Charles Straesser, 
William Bolger, Mahlon Everhart, 
Cap Dilling, Harry Bonebreak, Carrie 
Davis, Samantha Smith, Maggie 
Breidenthal, Alverda Lykens, Lena 
Kensinger, Mary Bowers and Hazel 
Ebersole. ; 

The old store keeper requested that 
‘special mention be made of his regret 
that since it was necessary for the 
store building to gave way to the 
march of progress, it will not be re- 
placed by a new one. It is not alone 
for reasons of sentiment that he de- 
plores its passing, he believes it to be 
a very material loss to the community. 

So much for Mr. Earlenbaugh, the 
storekeeper. The community which 
knew him so long in that capacity, 
takes off its hat in respect. He was 
an able and honorable business man, 
who did much to promote the well- 
being of Martinsburg and the Cove. 
Was Also School Teacher. 

However, there is another phase in 
his career. Before Mr. Earlenbaugh, 
the merchant emerged, there was 
young David Earlenbaugh, the schoo! 
teacher. He says the happiest years 
of his life were those during which 





he and the late Harry Lykens taught 
the Martinsburg schools. | 

There were two rooms in the old 
schoel building which stood on the 
site of the present High school. One 
on the ground floor and ais other on 
the second floor. 

He taught the upper or grammar 
room, while Mr. Lykens presided over 
the primary department. That was in 
1878 to 80. The grammar pupils 
ranged in age from 12 to 20 years. 
He recalls with a feeling of pride the 
stunts some of those old time Mar- 
tinsburg school boys could do in alge- 
bra. ies 

Mr. Earlenbaugh, following his 
schooling at the Juniata Colleg- 
iate Institute and the Shippensburg 
Normal school, taught seven years, 
five. terms in Martinsburg and the 
other two in Taylor township. 

Conducted Normal Schools. . 
_ During the summers, he conducted 


‘a normal school, his school being the 


forerunner of the once popular sum- 
mer normal of Professor E. S. Kag- 
arise. 

He had a large class, the student 
body having been recruited from the 
entire central section of the Cove. 
These earnest, ambitious young folks 
walked to and from school. A group 
of them trooped in from Kast Sharps- 
burg. 

Among the students he recalls from 
East Sharpsburg district were Esther 
Shiffler, late of the Roaring Spring 
school faculty; Elmer Hoover, who 
became a train dispatcher on the 
middle division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad company, and Albert Ritz. 

The term of 1880 and 1881, was 
held in the Odd Fellows building. Mr. 
Earlenbaugh’s grammar school was 
provided with temporary quarters on 
the second fidor over what is now 
Dr. ©. N. Johnson’s drug store. 

Even after the intervention of near- 
ly sixty years, Mr. Earlenbaugh feels 
a reminiscent shudder at the discom-: 
forts the pupils were forced to en- 
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dure. It was a long room with illum- 
ination only from the windows at the 
front. The poor boys and girls who 
had to take the rear seats, sat in semi- 
darkness. But, somehow, they got 
along. 

He and Mr. Lykens drew the mun- 
ificent salary of forty or forty-five 
dollars a month for a term of six 
months. One year he put in an extra 
month by taking over the Curry 
school for the last month of the term. 


Taught Unruly School. 

The big boys had run the teacher 
out. Crowned with this dubious tri- 
umph, they were eager to lock horns 
with the new teacher. Among the 
little boys were Fred and Irvin Zook. 
They behaved themselves. The young 
men, who should have known better, 
were the ones who cooked up the mis- 
chief. 


The star performers were sons of 
Calvin Smith, who acted as ticket 
agent and manager of the store at 
Curry. Some of ‘‘Coon” Dilling’s boys, 
too were full of themselves. 


Believing that order is the first 
requisite to instruction, Mr. Earlen- 
baugh’s first act was to cut a good 
Brown’s hazel nut bottom. 
supply of switches out of Crist 


He has had many a laugh in re- 
trospect over that turbulent first day. 
Strange to say, he had little need to 
resort to the hazel correctors. He 
got the Smith boys interested in 
arithmetic problems having to do with 
freight car ladings. Directly they be- 
came so interested that they hadn’t 
time to give too free rein to their 
animal spirits. With the ring leaders 
subdued, the rest of the boys soon 
fell in line. 


Following the school term of 1881- 
1882, what looked like a promising 
business prospect beckoned Messers. 
Earlenbaugh and Lykens into a new 
venture. This was none other than 
an attempt to revive the iron industry 
at Rebecca Furnace. 


Pty A hte ae a eile 
Ne a al Che oe 


Operated Rebecca Furnace. 

The Cove keenly felt the shut-down 
of the furnaces and forges which dur- 
ing their development under the Roy- 
er Brothers and Dr. Peter Shoenberg~- 
er regime, produced the best grade of 
iron in the United States. Therefore 
any enterprise to rejuvenate it, was: 
hailed with delight. 

Assured that Pittsburgh capital in 
ample amount was back of the propo- 
sition, the two school teachers took 
hold of the project as supervisors and 
bookkeepers. A crew of sixty men was 
put to work, but the project soon 
petered out. That definitely was the 
final chapter in the history of iron 
manufacture at Royer. 

A life of happy memories, no won- 
der Mr. and Mrs. Earlenbaugh in their 
old age, get such a kick out of it. They 
share the work in their home when 
he is able to do his allotment, making 
of these routine duties a sort of game. 
While they may be showing some 
bodily signs of age, their minds are 
young and their spirits have a youth- 
ful vim that admits of no grouching. 

They enjoy reading. Mr. Earlenbaugh 
keeps right up to the minute on cur- 
rent events. Contrasting the old times 
with the present, he says, running 
water and electric lights are the — 
greatest blessings ever conferred on 
humanity. 

However he senses a change in the 
youth of the country. He believes that 
there is more of a Micawaber-like 
tendency to wait for something to 
turn up, rather than to roll up the 
sleeves and start things moving 
through their own initiative and ag- 
gressiveness. 


Was One Large Family. 

Mr. Earlenbaugh was born, Nov. — 
30, 1855 on what for many years was — 
known as the Frank Hoover farm, 
several miles north of Martinsburg. — 
He was the oldest of the family) of — 
twelve children born to Andrew and — 
Nancy (Rice) Earlenbaugh. When he — 
was two years old, his parents moved _ 
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to East Sharpsburg where he was 
reared to manhood. 

_ Although at one time very num- 
erous, the Harlenbaughs have died or 
‘moved away until he is the only one 
of the kin left in the Cove. - 

_ His first wife was Miss Louise Shif- 
fler. He was married the second time 
to Miss Anna Nicodemus, who prior 
to their marriage clerked in the Ear- 
lenbaugh store for seven and one-half 
years. Her parents were J acob S. and 
Elizabeth Nicodemus. 


Never having been blessed with any 
children of his own, Mr. Earlenbaugh 
adopted a daughter, Nettie, now the 
wife of E. R. Shaw, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. ~ 

-A member of St. John’s Reformed 
church for fifty-five years, he has 
- served as deacon and elder for half a 
_ century. 

While he is a dyed-in-the-wool Re- 
publican, he never sought public office 
of any kind, his iong working day 
precluding such activities. His prin- 
cipal outside interest since his retire- 
ment pertains to the management of 
his farm in Huston township. 

Surrounded by furnishings that re- 
flect the good taste of the owners, the 
visitor to the Earlenbaugh residence 
‘on Julian street, Martinsburg, re- 
ceives the impression that it is a home 
that harbors peace and a _ well-de- 
served contentment. 


Scuffing his feet in the dust at his 
door yard -gate, a six-year old lad 
watched the mule teams pass along 
the Dry Gap road, hauling charcoal 
to the iron furnaces at Rodman. 

Bells jingling, and the gee-haws of 
the drivers, gave notice of the ap- 
proach of a string of huge English 
bed wagons, each drawn by six mules. 

The driver, riding the lead animal 
} and wielding a long leather whip- 
} lash, with whiclt he expertly flicked 
| the flanks of the long-eared beasts 
| at the front, was a gallant figure to 
little David R. Earlenbaugh. 





Occasionally wisps of smoke curled 
from the smouldering cargo. O-o-oh, 
wouldn’t it be exciting if the whole 
blackened mass ‘would burst bate. 
flames? 

That would wake up the sleepy — 
Yooking driver. He’d scramble off the 
mule in a trice and would make a 
great ado to get the heavy ten-gallon 
wooden pail which he kept dangling 
from the end gate of the wagon for 
just such an emergency. Then he’d 
have to fill it at daddy’s well and dash 
the water on the fire. 

Just supposing the mules would 
take fright and would run off with 
the burning wagon careening after 
them. Why, he’d be almost too scared 
to even dare to look at the sight. 

Well, that thrilling 
never happened. However the mule 
teams never failed to interest the. lit- 
tle boy. It was so enthralling to see 
the drivers crack their whips as they 
urged the beasts up the Dry Gap hill, 
that he thought to himself, “When I 
grow up I’m going to be a mule 
driver.” 

But he never realized that childish 
ambition. For when he grew up, he 
first. became David R. Earlenbaugh, 
the school teacher. Following that, he © 
Was one of Morrisons Cove’s leading 
merchants. 


Whiskey Part of Regular Lunch. 

The mule drivers played a trick 
once that pretty nearly got little 
David in trouble. 

In those days the grain was 
cradled by hand. He loved to watch 
the mén_ swinging their cradles in 
steady rhythm as they bit into the 
grain, laying wide swaths otis 
the length of the field, 


Among the binders that followed 
them were his uncle and aunt. It was 
David’s. duty to carry a ten o’clock 
“piece” to the busy harvest hands. 

Occasionally, when the whiskey jug 
ran low, he was sent to replenish it, 
whiskey being a necessary adjunct to 


eventuality 
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harvesting. 

On this particular day, David had 
been sent to the ‘still house’ a few 
field-breadths distant to get the jug 
filled. 

Following instructions, he filled a 
quart flask and put it into the water 
trough to cool off until it came time 
for him to take it to the harvesters 
with their 10 o’clock lunch. 

Drivers Got The Rye. 

Unbeknown to him, a party of char- 

coal wagoners, in accordance with 
their habit stopped at the Earlen- 
baugh home to quench their thirst. 
Seeing the bottle, they proceeded this 
time to quench it with whiskey. 
- Slyly filling it with water, they 
went on their way leaving the bottle 
in the trough as before. When David 
carried it to the field, the hands heat- 
edly blamed him for fooling them. 

Even his aunt was out of sorts. She 
did not drink. But each time Davy 
brought the ten o’clock piece, she 
poured a little liquor on her butter 
bread. That kept her strength from 
flagging, besides it tasted good. 

Soldiers Fortified McKee Gap. 

Little David went to summer school 
in 1863 at the time squads of soldiers 
poured into McKee Gap to throw up 
fortifications to repel the expected 
Confederate invasion. 

Men from Blair county towns and 
the countryside rushed to arms to de- 
fend their homes and families. They 
cut down hemlock and jack pine 
trees, which covered the sundered 
mountain peaks that form the gap 
with a blanket of lovely verdure. 

Building log cribs, hastily filled 
with rocks, they soon erected a barri- 
cade that stretched across the high- 
way and the stream and which climb- 
ed well up the sides of the mountains. 

As haste was the chief requisite, 
no plans had been made to feed the 
defenders. Consequently they raided 
smoke houses, chicken coops and pig 
pens to eke out the supplies donated 
by the neighboring farmers. 


Mr. Earlenbaugh recollects of his 
father boiling a batch of hams in 2 
big iron kettle to give to the hungry 
soldiers. His father also hauled flour 
at night from the mill at McKee to 
some place of concealment out of 
reach of the Rebels in case they 
should break through the line of 
breastworks. 


Feathers Flew Like Snow. 

After raiding chicken coops along 
the line of march, the soldiers plucked 
the fowls as they continued on their 
way towards headquarters. Feathers 
strewed the highway in their wake 
and the plucked chickens were tri- 
umphantly hoisted aloft on the bay- 
onets of the rifies until they reached 
the commissary cook pots. 


For years afterwards, 
dents referred to the McKee military 
operations as the “Chicken Raids.” 

Unfortunately fire broke out, which 
raged over the mountains and com- 
municated to the fortifications, par- 
tially destroying them. 

When it had burnt itself out, the 
slopes of the mountains, blackened 
and denuded of all signs of life, pre- 
sented a scene of desolation every 
whit as devastating as the Rebels 
could have inflicted had they not been 
stopped at Gettysburg.. 


Fire Caused Much Excitement. 

Little David Earlenbaugh and his 
schoolmates watched that terrific 
conflagration with awe. It so affect- 
ed their imagination that they jump- 
ed on the stones in the school yard 
with their bare feet during intermis- 
sion, exclaiming, ‘‘This stone’s hot as 
fire.” “This stone is burning.” 

They made believe the stones had 
been heated by the fire. As a matter 


of fact, they were warmed only by eal 


the sun. 


As David grew older, he assisted 
in sugar-making. That was real 
sport. His father made it from sorg- 
hum corn which he raised on a 
farm, ss 


local resi- | 
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He also made maple sugar from his 
own trees. Ah! The delectable sweet- 
ness of the sugar as it was dippec 
from the kettles into the moulds to 
cool, still makes Mr. Earlenbaugh’s 
mouth water, in spite of the fact that 
nearly seventy years have elapsed 
since that happy childhood experience, 

Home Made Sweets The Best. 

And the maple syrup! That was 
something, too, to evoke happy mem- 
ories. No thin, watery fluid like the 
stuff they have on the market now. 
No, the genuine, old-time home made 
maple syrup was thick as cane molas- 
ses is today. When you poured it on 
buckwheat cakes, or fried mush, there 
was a dish with a flavor worthy to 
tempt the taste of epicures. 

When only eleven years old, young 
David had to make a hand at plow- 
ing. It was far from child’s play tae 
lift the piow into the furrow after 
it had jumped out on hitting a rock. 
The only way he could manage was 
to stoop underneath the handles and 
heave it up with his shoulders. 

Children Had To ‘Work. 

Yes, children had to turn to and 
do men’s and women’s work long be- 
fore they had their growth. Other- 
wise their parents would have been 
unable to win out over the grinding 
poverty of their lot. 

Nor did early labor do them harm. 
Look at Mr. Earlenbaugh and others 
of our best, most responsible citi- 
zens, who have attained to an age 
well beyond the allotted three score 
and ten. They are a living refutation 
that work undermines the physical 
strength or the mental capacities of 
children. 

In the early days little Jack and 
Jill had plenty of work to do. Doubt- 
less it was irksome at times, but when 
the tasks were done, with what zest 
they entered into play and recrea- 
tion! 

Simple, wholesome joys, all the 
more appreciated because they were 
the compensations following toil. 


Pleasures bought at the price of toil 
were rich enough to brighten life. 
Brightened it not only at the time 
they were enjoyed, but furthermore 
imparted a glow which illumines the 
recollections of old age. 
New Store Was Planned. 

Referring again to the store, Mr. 
Earlenbaugh gave the interesting 
data that for a year or two prior 
to his death, Mr. Eichelberger had 
planned rebuilding it along the lines 
of a metropolitan department store. 

He had under consideration the 
prefect of a three story structure 
with basement and ground floor de- 
voted to merchandise, while the third 
floor was to be utilized as offices. 

This elaborate design, which would 
have given Martinsburg a modern 
business block of which it could have 


‘been justly proud, never came to 


fruition on account of Mr. Eichelberg- 
er’s death. 

The opposing armies _ struggled 
valiantly for the mastery. The fate 
of the Union hung in the balance. 
Lincoln’s calls for volunteers were 
responded to by tens of thousands of 
young men, who left the farm, work 
bench and school room to enter the 
service of their country. 

‘A dozen or more young men of East 
Sharpsburg and vicinity came march- 
ing past the Plum Creek school one 
morning on their way to Hollidays- 
burg to enlist in the union army. 

They stopped and called out to 
George Earlenbaugh, the teacher, to 
go with them. 


“But what about my school?” he 
asked. 


“O, come along, George, they’ll get 
a teacher in your place,” they insisted. 
So the young teacher dismissed 
his school, went home and got his 
father’s consent, and away he went 
with his comrades to go to the war. 
That is another of the interesting 
Civil War recollections of David R. 
Earlenbaugh, retired merchant of 
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It is an illustration of the lofty 
patriotism which stirred the young 
manhood of Morrisons cove during the 
Civil War. 

- Gallantly, young faces aflame with 


the fervor of their cause, from every 


village, town and countryside, over 
highways, lanes and country trails, 
trooped the youth of our valley on- 
ward to the battle fronts. 


Some, too young to enlist, ran off 
from home. Other waited no longer 
than the birthday that made them 
eligible to get their parents’ consent. 
Some never came back. Others re- 
turned maimed. But whatever their 
situation, their service adds lustre to 
the worthwhile deeds of the sons of 
the cove. | 


The school house Soldier George 
Earlenbaugh left to its own devices 
was a rude back woods building, fur- 
nished with backless slab benches. 
The boys cut the wood for the stove 
which stood in the center of the room. 
The larger pupils sat with their backs 
to the teacher at desks which lined 
the sides of the room. 

The majority of the pupils pains- 
takingly applied themselves to the 
task of learning English, the accus- 
tomed language in the homes being 
Pennsylvania Dutch. And a fascinat- 
ing medium: of expression it was 
around the family fireside when the 
young folks listened with rapt atten- 
tion to thrilling frontier and war 
stories told by their elders in graphic 
Dutch. 


Learned English Eagerly 

But when the boys and girls ans- 
wered the call to books they lent 
themselves to the study of English. 
They learned correct book English, 
as is attested by the precise speech 
of Mr. Earlenbaugh and his contem- 
poraries. 


_ Under stress, the native Dutch 
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Martinsburg. came to the surface involuntarily, as 


for instance: st 

During Master David R. Earlen- 
baugh’s early school life, he stopped 
one morning to join a group of his 
playmates in a game of ball. His 
interest was so enticed that he placed 
his lunch in a hollow stump the while 
he devoted his full attention to the 
game. 

At noon, discovering that little 
David hadn’t ary lunch, the teacher 
asked the boy what had happened 
to it. 


Reverting to his native tongue, 
David promptly explained: “De olt 
lose huts gafressa” (the old sow ate 
a) 

Mr. Earlenbaugh had the benefit of 
a succession of distinguished teachers. 
His first teacher was his uncle, Dr. 
Emeigh. 


Prominent Men Teachers 

Later ones were Prof. Marsden, 
graduate of Millersville and later 
principal in the Johnstown schools; 
Cousin George Earlenbaugh, who 
went to the war; A. V. Dively, after- 
ward one of the shining lights of the 
Blair county bar; J. D. Weyandt and 
D. N. Croft of Claysburg. 


Miss Elizabeth Carper, of Wood- 
bury, was his only lady teacher. Dur- 
ing the same term that she taught 
at Plum Creek, two of her sisters — 
taught the Dry Gap and East Sharps- 
burg schools respectively. 


Casting his memory back to school 
days when the term was but five 
months and buildings and equipment 
crude in the extreme, Mr. Earlen- 
baugh, by experience, can vouch for 
the good results attained. 


He is made to wonder whether, 
by comparison, the modern schools, 


with their great outlay of money and _ 


stress laid on fine buildings and fur- 
nishings can show as proportionately 
great strides in education progress. | 
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STONEROOK’S HILL SCHOOL 


On Sunday, February 24, Postmast- 
er and Mrs. Henry B. Stonerook, of 
Curryville, will celebrate their golden 
wedding anniversary. While no social 
function will be made of the occasion, 
happy memories will suffice to give it 
special significance. 


In some respects fifty years is not 
such a long period of time. But com- 
puted in happenings, the golden wed- 
ding couple realize that a great deal 
of water has flowed under the bridge 
since February 24, 1885. 


Owing to an affliction of the left 
leg and hip, Mrs. Stonerook is unable 
to move about freely. Mr. Stonerook, 
however, is in excellent health ‘and 
there are no perceptible brakes on 
his activity. He seems young, thinks 
young and, if it were not for those 
fifty adult years the calendar has 
checked against him, he could easily 
slough a chunk off his ake and none 
would be the wiser. 

Postmaster since July 23, 1926, he 
has worked in the store and ware- 
house in which the postoffice is locat- 
ed, as clerk and general assistant for 
thirty-five years. 

He has come to be regarded as a 
sort of community institution. In ad- 
dition to his regular work, he is con- 
tact man. For instance, you leave 
word with him to tell Jim Smith to be 
on hand tomorrow to help to butcher, 
or to remind Sally Jones that she is 
to bring her new rug pattern to the 
aid society meeting. 

His wife was Miss Amanda Wey- 
and, daughter of Alexander and Susan 
Weyandt, late of Henrietta. Follow- 
ing the wedding, the young couple 
took up housekeeping in a_ house, 
since razed, on the Ira Kanode farm, 
west of Curryville, then owned by 
Frederick Zook, the bride’s grand- 
father. 

Began Life In Small Way. 
Mr. Stonerook did day’s work as 
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a farm hand and general utility man 
at a wage of fifty cents to a dollar a 
day. Living expenses were in propor- 
tion. As an illustration, rent was only 
twenty dollars a year. At any rate 
they managed to lay by enough from 
those small earnings to eventually buy 
a home of their own. 


They bought the property situate 
along the railroad at the distance of 
perhaps an eighth of a mile west of 
Curryville, now owned by Harold 
Gochnour. That continued to be their 
home until they moved into their pres- 
ent residence, which was built to their 
own specifications by David S. Burget, 
one time master carpenter, of Curry- 
ville. 


In September of 1892, Mr. Stone- 

rook began to work for William Nico- 
demus, railway ticket agent, post- 
master and merchant. He continued 
to work for Mr. Nicodemus’ succes- 
sors, Frank Hartley, M. N. Bridens 
baugh and L. R. Over. 
- In a community in which the regu- 
lar hour for getting out of bed is 3:30 
or 4:00 o’clock in the morning, Mr. 
Stonerook is a man who has never 
been late. 

Winters during the nineties when 
the train steamed down from Henri- 


_etta at a quarter of five, Mr. Stone- 


rook’s lantern could be seen lighting 
him to work shortly after four. It was 
his duty to open the station, make | 
the fire and be ready to hand out the 
freight tickets to milk shippers re- 
quiring them. 

He saw to it also that the pot-bel- 
lied stove was heated red hot for the 
accommodation of passengers, who 
had driven or walked frequently long 
distances to board the early morning 
train. For a great many years his day 
was done when he locked up at clos- 
ing after the nine o’clock train from 
Altoona had come in. His hours now — 
from 5:30 a.m. to 6.00 p.m. are short 
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by comparison. 


Reminiscences Prove Interesting 

When recollection back-tracks down 
the trail of time, Mr. Stonerook likes 
to think of school days. When he 
was five and a half years old, he 
started to school in the old log school 
house which was the first of the three 
schools houses that have been built 
on Stonerook’s Hill, a couple of miles 
south of Henrietta. 

Only a few people now live, who 
recollection of that first 
crude log seat of elementary learn- 
ing. No one knows when it was built. 
When little Henry Stonerook learned 
his a-b-abs under its sagging roof, it 
was braced with an iron rod to keep 
it from caving in. He sat on a clumsy 
slab, backless bench, eagerly trying to 
master his lessons. 

One of his most prized possessions 
is a reward of merit card presented to 
him at the close of that first term by 
the teacher, William H. Breidenthal. 
The child’s maternal grandfather, 
Henry Burget, one of Morrisons 
Cove’s most skilled cabinet makers, 
put the card in a red wooden frame 
and the little lad’s father, Henry 
Stonerook, wrote the date 1869 on the 
back of the frame. 

The community being all stirred up 
about the matter of building a new 
school house, feeling for and against 
the project, rose so high that no de- 
cision could be arrived at. Somebody 
at length put an end to the argument 
by burning the school house down. 

It was replaced by a frame build- 
ing. A wooden blackboard, whose 
warped, black painted boards dried 
out to leave gaping cracks in which 
the “scholars” slyly stuck their fing- 
er while working at the board, was 
the only concession the directors made 
to the learners. 

The text books, slates, pencils, pens 
and fool’s cap paper were furnished 
by the parents. Even the sheepskin 
blackboard erasers were donated by 
the patrons. 


Mr. Stonerook is well aware of the 
struggle it took to raise the means 
to secure the pupils’ supplies, which 
were carried in stock at the nearest 
general stores at Henrietta and Mil- 
lerstown. 

Small Possessions Looked Big. 

The greatest event in the little 
school boy’s life was the day he got 
a slate. He had to wait until he was 
ten years old before he got a slate 
and an arithmetic. He had learned 
figuring on bits of slate and shale 
and such scraps of paper as he could 
find. by 

As soon as he got the slate, he 
bored a hole in the frame so he could 
hang it up by a string out of reach 


of the “kids.” He did all his figuring 


on that old slate and that he is no 
novice at it, has often been proved 
by the fellows who hunt up brain 
twisters to try to floor him. It just 
cannot be done. 

When he got a little older, he made 
hickory split brooms for which the 
store keeper paid him a quarter. With 
his broom money he was able to buy 
his books and fool’s cap paper. 

He still has the sheets of paper on 
which his different teachers traced 
such copies as “Jocular slanders oft- 
en prove to be serious injuries.” In 
this fashion he learned to write the 
fine hand for which he has a repu- 
tation. 


Prominent Men Among Teachers. 

The following teachers, as Mr. 
Stonerook says “‘taught the school and 
wielded the rod’ during his schooling 
which terminated at the death of his 
father, Jan. 2, 1883, when Henry, the 
eldest of the children was seventeen: 

William Breidenthal, Frank Fluke, 
Daniel Wolfe, Levi Dougherty, Sim- 
on H. Sell, John Z. Smith, George 
Holsinger, George Smith, Ephraim 
Kensinger and a lady, whose name he 
cannot recall. 

It was the latter who took a novel 
method to thrash Andy Diehl, Henry 
Stonerook’s chum. Andy was prob- 
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ably ten at the time. The teacher 
made him crawl underneath the stove 
and whacked him on such parts of his 
anatomy as presented the best target, 
as he wriggled through. 

The Stonerook Hill section was 
mainly “Dutch”. The “scholars” used 
that language exclusively as they 
played and fought on the school 
grounds, but as soon as the hand bell 
summoned them into the schoolroom, 
they changed to English, which was 
the tongue of their instruction. 

By custom the teachers treated the 
pupils at Christmas. If they refused 
the big boys penned them out until 
they went to the store and filled the 
written order for candy and peanuts 
which the pupils had written out and 
slipped underneath the door. 

One year Mr. Breidenthal, instead 
of standing treat, broke down the 
door with a fence rail. The directors 
made him pay the bill for repairs. 

Henry Stonerook was born on 
stonerook’s Hill, May 12, 1864. His 
parents were Henry H. and Mary 
Burget Stonerook. His father was 
born in 1814 and his father’s father, 
Christian Stonerook, was born in 
1782. However the latter was not 
born at Stonerook’s Hill. He moved 
there from one of the southern coun- 
ties. 


Stonerook Originally “Staruck”. 

The family name  orignally was 
spelled Staruck. When Christian 
Stonerook moved into the Stonerook 
settlement it was in a wilderness from 
‘which he cleared his farm. 

The district is one of the oldest in 
Blair County. Last August, while 
making a survey of the Dewey Hoov- 
er farm which lies adjacent to the 
original Stonerook land, John Mc- 
Dermott, of Mines, traced the title of 
the Hoover farm to one William Scull, 
who got it by warrant in 1765. 

Mr. Henry Stonerook does _ not 
‘know. when his grandfather settled 
jthere, but, even in his father’s day, 
living conditions were so primitive, 


that it was nothing unusual for the 
snow to sift in through the chinks of 


the loft in the leg cabin, until it drift- — 


ed on the covers of the boys’ bed to 
the depth of a couple of inches. 

Mrs. Stonerook also was born on 
Stonerook’s Hill. Her birth date is 
Sept. 14, 1862. She was bound out 
among relatives when she was a 
young girl. She was married from 
the home of her grandparents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Zook. Her uncle, 
Rev. John Stoner, performed _ the 
ceremony. 

They have never had children of 
their own, but they raised two of Mrs. 
Stonerook’s nieces, Sarah Kauffman 
(Mrs. D. P. Brown), of Curryville, 
who lived with them eighteen years; 
her sister, Malinda Kauffman (Mrs. 
Vernon Burket), deceased, who was 
a member of the family for ten years. 

Others, who have assisted in the 
home are Miss Kathryn Walter, reg- 
istered nurse, of Allentown, Pa., three 
years; Irene Weyant (Mrs. Robert 
Houp), Henrietta, four years; her sis- 
ter, Eleanor Weyant, Hollidaysburg, 
one year, and Miss Virginia Smith, 
who is working in the home at pres- 
ent. 


If we could change places with our 
friends it might have one of two ef- 
fects; it might make uS more sym- 
pathetic, or it might show the other 
fellow that he did not have all the 
trouble in the world. 





A test of true religion; can you do 
your best for your enemy who hates 
you the worst? For your conviction 
you may starve, but if you are in 
earnest the chances are that you will 
not. 


Noble deeds are the result of noble 
thoughts. 





Our conviction that His way is the 
best way should become firmer every 
day we live. 
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LONG HOURS ON THE FARM™ 


“Cock-a-doodle-doo”, crows the 
rooster. “It’s 4 o’clock. Time to get 


up.” 
The hired girl jumps out of bed, 


hustles into her clothes and hastens — 


to the barn to help milk the cows. 

’ From 4 o'clock until 8 o’clock, bed- 
time, there is a steady round of tasks, 
including scrubbing, washing, baking, 
cooking, dish washing, each day 
bringing in a succession of work to 
be done in regular order. 

Babies to be attended to, the sick 
to be waited on and during haying and 
harvest, she helps the men in the field. 
Sixteen hour days of willing, effi- 
cient service, all for $1.25 a week. 


Most any farmer’s wife would be 
inclined to pinch herself to see wheth- 
er she was awake. She’d probably say, 
“T wonder what I et to make me 
dream of a hired girl as wonderful 
as that?” 


Mrs. Annie Clapper, of New Enter- 
prise, with the lively, good humor for 
which she is noted among her friends, 
tells of her experiences as a hired 
girl among several Cove families back 
in the days when $1.25 a week was 
the standard wage and sixteen hours 
was the routine length of the day. 


However, she hastens to explain 
there was time left to squeeze in fun 
and enjoyment too. She was a poor 
girl, she remarks. While her home 
was comfortable, money was scarce. 
making it incumbent on her to earn 
her living as soon as she was grown. 
. Lived In Many Homes. 

Thus she hired out to quite a num- 
ber of well-to-do farmers, taking the 
hard work as a matter of course. 
Working out was not drudgery. It was 
a career. To have fallen down on the 
job would have been a confession of 
failure. 

Mrs. Clapper, 


and other reliable 


girls who worked out, took pride in. 
doing their work well. Loafing was 
no virtue. It was far from being 
looked on as the national pastime. 


To be called lazy was just about the 
most disgraceful thing that could be 
said of a girl. It certainly never could 
have been applied to Mrs. Clapper. 


In recollection, the friendship, mu- 
tual respect and good will which ex- 
isted between herself and her employ- 
ers, stands out more clearly than 
anything else. Each new place of em- 
ployment was merely another new 
home. 

She spent the greatest length of 
domestic service just a few weeks 
less than three years, in the home of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Simon Snyder, 
on the farm immediately south of Cur- 
ryville, now owned by I. N. Keith and 
occupied by his son-in-law, Glen Bech- 
tel, and his family. , 

During the greater part of that 
period, the Snyders shipped milk. 
Hence the day began, as it still does 
among milk shippers, at 4 o’clock. 
and 8 o’clock was the curfew hour, 
the accustomed bed time. . : 

Dried Apple Staple Product. 

Milk was by no means the only 
product of the farm. There were snitz 
also. Bushels and bushels of dried — 
apples. In fact, in the fall of the year 
there was nearly a room full. 

As long as the smokehouse and 
gettling apples lasted, Mrs. Snyder, 
her daughter Minnie (Mrs. David F. 


Smith) and Annie Falknor, now the | 


Mrs. Clapper of this sketch, pared 
and ringed seven bushels of apples, — 
each Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, yes sir, three days a week. 

The apples were peeled on an old-. 
fashioned peeler, which will be re- 


membered by our older readers as a | 
familiar piece of equipment in’ nearly | 


every home. After the oy were 











satly gouged out, the apples were 
cut in rings on another metal contriv- 
ance. 


Now ready for the drying process, 
they were laid evenly in the long 
drawers of a then new-fangled evap- 
orator or dry house. This was a pat: 
ented device that was most effective, 
since it required but one day to dry 
the “snitz” resulting from the drier’s 
allotment of seven bushels in the raw. 

The dried apples were stored in a 
room, lined with clean paper, and re- 
served for the purpose. “‘Hucksters 
and dealers, coming to buy, were 
shown to the room. Here they scoop- 
ed up the quantity they desired in 
half bushel or bushel measures, and 
carted them away by boxes and bar: 
-rels full. 
: Boys Went West. 

The older Snyder boys, David and 
Cyrus, had gone west. They had taken 
up claims on free government land 
in Iowa and Nebraska, the latter 
eventually settling in Wyoming. Soon 
William, the youngest and only re- 
maining son of Mr. and Mrs. Snyder, 
followed his brothers’ lead, he too 
leaving to seek his fortune in the 
west. 

Letters from the western pioneers 
were awaited with great expectancy. 
Mother Snyder especially was anxious 
to hear how they fared because her 
sons were making a hard fight against 
almost insuperable obstacles. 

Life in a sod dug-out in a wild land 
infested with wolves and with the 
nearest neighbor miles away, was no 


sinecure. Surely no undertaking for 
a weakling. 
Sometimes the letters told of 


dwindling supplies and money almost 
an unknown quantity. In spite of the 
hardships, there was no whining or 
implication that the boys would give 
up and return home. 

No, they stuck it out during the 
bad years while they were getting a 
| start, and in time were rewarded with 
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the ample means which had been their 
goal when they turned their gallant 
young faces to the land of the set- 
ting sun. 

Corn Husking Big Event. 

As Mrs. Clapper remembers it, the 
largest community social event dur- 
ing her stay at the Snyder home was 
a moonlight corn husking at “Coon” 
Dilling’s, on what is now the S. S. 
Rhodes’ estate farm tenanted by 
Samuel Ritchey and family. 


A great crowd of young men, not 
much short of a hundred, went to 
work in the corn field while the young 
ladies present helped to prepare a big 
chicken dinner. Towards mid-night, 
the diner bell was rung to call the 
men in to eat. 


As soon as a relay of diners arose 
from the table, they went to the barn 
floor and the yard to join in the games 
that were staged. Laughing, marcb- 
ing, singing, the music of ‘““My Mam- 
my and Daddy were Irish,” ‘Bingo” 
and other old folk songs, made merry 
carnival. Z 

Annie Falknor and Minnie Smith 
got home just in time to do the milk- 
ing. Later in the day, while paring 
peaches to dry, Annie’s head nodded 
and nodded. Eventually, Mother Sny- 
der mildly asked, ‘Do you think you 
are laying them straight, Annie?” 

Well, Annie got through the day 
somehow without falling asleep, but 
she vowed to herself, “That’s the last 
party T’ll go to where they stay up all 
night.”” And it was. 

A young man, a brother to a couple 
of Annie Falknor’s best girl chums, 


came to the Snyder home one day to 


call. He was not acquainted with the 
family but came to pay his neighborly 
respects to Annie. 


Met Future Wife. 
His name was David F. Smith. 
That was how it came about that he 
met Minnie Snyder, who afterward 


became his wife. They lived together | 
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most happily until his death a few 
years ago. 

Annie Falknor was born near the 
Hipple’s Cave farm at Waterside, 
June 15, 1859. She went to school 
at Pleasant Hill, a considerable dis- 
tance from her home. 

On rainy or snowy days, when her 
heavy cowhide laced shoes made by 
Grandfather William Falknor or 
Henry Shoeman, were soaked with 
wet, she took them off and set them 
by the school room stove and sat “in 
her stocking feet”, until her shoes 
were dry. The other children did the 
same. Their heavy hand knit stock- 
ings kept their feet from chilling. 


There is one thing, Mrs. Clapper 


declares, in which the old times ex- 
celled the present. That was sociabil- 
ity. There were no automobiles tao 
whisk people miles away in the space 
of an hour. The neighborhood folks 
visited back and forth, had quiltings, 
snitzings, apple butter boilings, help- 
ed one another and associated togeth- 
er like a happy family circle. 

With what pleasure she remembers 
Sunday afternoons when she, in com- 
pany with the John and Jacob Smith 
girls and the Longenecker girls, wend- 
ed their way to the school house to 
Sunday school. 

Many Attended Sunday School. 

“Stuffle”’ (Christopher) Carper was 
the superintendent. The Sunday school 
was well attended. Following the 
session, when the pupils started to 
saunter to their homes, there was a 


_big crowd that went down the road 


and another crowd, equally as large, 
that went up the road towards the 
ridge. 

Perhaps young Annie Falknor wore 
her Dolly Varden dress. A very pretty 
dress it was, to be sure. Her step- 
father had bought it for her at the 
D. D. Morrell store at Henrietta. 

She showed patches of the material, 
pieced in a star quilt design, to The 
Herald reporter. It is a fine cotton 





cloth decorated with black stripes in- 
terspersed with large sprays of pink 
blossoms on a white back ground. In 
her girlhood Dolly Varden patterns 
were much in vogue. 

Winter revivals in the Church of 
God at Woodbury attracted large 
crowds. Aside from the purely reli- 
gious significance of the service, an 
element of curiosity to see who would 
“set religion’ and what manifesta- 
tions it would take at the mourners’ 
bench, actuated some of the young 
people to attend. 

Not infrequently some of those 
who, perhaps, in the words of the 
poet, ‘had come to scoff, remained 
to pray.” Carried away by a fervor, 
which descended on them without 
volition on their part, they too joined 
in the shouting and the supplications 
of the converts. 


Sleighing Was Popular Pleasure. —~ 

When snowy roads made a bid ta 
sleighing, parties of the young and 
old crowded into sleds and sped to 
church over tracks of beaten smooth- 
ness through a world of white. The 
merry jingling of the bells and the 
tang of the frosty air raising their 
spirits to blithesome pitch, they gave 
vent to their feelings by Iustily sing- 
ing their favorite hymns. 

Various ministers expounded the 
Gospel from the Bethel pulpit fifty 
years and more ago. Among them was 
old “Daddy” Fleegle, who rode horse- 
back over the mountain from his 
home beyond Saxton. At stated inter- 
vals this old patriarch came to minis~ 
ter to his flock, looking upon his ser- 
vice to them, not as a duty but a 
blessing. 

Others whom Mrs. Clapper recalls, 
were Reverend Salehower and Rev- 
erend Esterline. 


She declares that the later years, | 
with their luxuries, comforts and con- ~ 
veniences cannot in her estimation, 
quite compensate for the loss of a | 
simplicity and fellowship which em, _ 
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bellished life in her early years. There 
was less distinction of wealth ana 
social standing. The richest and the 
humblest associated more freely. 


Undoubtedly, Mrs. Clapper’s mem- 
ories are tinted with the freshness and 
rosy glow of youth. The young ever 
find a zest in living which is dulled 
by age. Even so, science and inven- 
tions have made the modern family 
more self-sufficient. Neighbors need 
no longer depend on one another to 
help harvest, snitz apples and husk 
corn. That fact has broken some of 
the bonds of community association 

Always Has Friends. 

However, Mrs. Clapper has never 
lacked friends. Her friendly attitude 
wins good wiil. In spite of the fact 
that she lives by herself in her cozy 
little bungalow in New Enterprise, she 
needs not complain of loneliness. Her 
neighbors and friends see to that. 

Last year a number of them plan- 
ned to give her a birthday party. The 
only drawback was that no one could 
find out the exact date.. They knew it 
would be her seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary, but she would not disclose any- 
thing further. 


She turned tables, by holding her 
own surprise party. Hence on June 
15th, she prepared dinner and invited 
eleven guests to celebrate the occa- 
sion. 

Among them were four preachers 
and their wives, viz; Reverends D. I. 
Pepple, Henry Koontz, D. P. Hoover 
and Tobias Henry. 

Mrs. Clapper was twice married. 
Her first husband was David H. Sell, 
who died February 19, 1893. They 
were married in 1885. As soon as they 
had settled down to housekeeping, 
Mr. Sell subscribed for The Herald. 

Since April 1, 1886, Mrs. Clapper 
has been a constant reader of the 
paper. In fact, she says she cannot 
do without it. Owing to the hard 
times, she retrenched by dropping her 
other subscriptions, but she could not 
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let The Herald go. Naturally the pub- 
lisher appreciates her interest very 
deeply. 

Her second husband was Josiah 
Clapper. Following his death on May 
25, 1926, she had her present home 
built to her own specifications, and 
has lived in it alone since it was com- 
pleted, a period of eight years. 


Besides her housework, she does a 
great deal of fancy work, including 
quilt making and embroidery. Al- 
though walking goes a little hard, her 
fingers are as nimble as ever. Her 
fancy work is beautifully done. She 
has the same happy knack at it that 
characterizes her ability to extract 
the highest good out of life. 

On account of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting about, she can- 
not go to church regularly, which 
causes her great regret. She is a mem- 
ber of many years standing of the 
Church of the Brethren. 

She has two sons: Charles Sell, a 
bookkeeper, residing in Columbus, 
Ohio, and Ross Clapper, well known 
saw mill operator of New Enterprise. 


Politician: “Congratulate me, dear, 
J got the nomination.” 

His wife: “Honestly!” 

Politician: “Why bring that up?’ 


“What do you think of these beau- 
ties?” asked the angler husband. 

“You needn’t try to deceive me,” 
replied his wife, laughing. “Mrs. 
Smith saw you in the fish dealer’s.” 

“I know she did. I caught so many 
I simply had to sell some.” 


It is not lack of ability as much 
as it is lack of concentration that 
rauses failure. 


Teacher: “Now Johnny, what did 
Caeser exclaim when Brutus stabbed 
him?” 

Johnny: “Ouch!” 
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POTTER CREEK CHURCH 


Have you ever been to a church 
which put a ban on taking collec- 
tions? No ushers to wait on the con- 
gregation, no collection plate or bas- 
ket even numbered among the fur- 
nishings of the house of worship? 


To carry on this game of questions 
further into the realm of the incred- 
ible, have you ever heard of a preach- 
er who declared it was a sin to accept 
a salary? 

The answer most likely will be a 
unanimous ‘No’. To quote the blind 
man, who went to see the elephant, 
the verdict is, ‘““There ain’t no such 
animal.” 

Likely that is the truth now-a-days. 
However, Mrs. Maggie Brumbaugh, 
of Waterside, tells that no coliections 
were taken at the Barley Lutheran 
church near Flitchville while she at- 
tended services there during her girl- 
hood. 


The ministers maintained that it 
was wrong to preach for money, 
hence they gave their services free. 
Their sermons were long drawn out, 
too. They did their duty to the con- 
gregation by talking long and some- 
times tediously. 


The seats were uncomfortable. Us- 
ually the good preacher’s voice droned 
on and on, lulling the audience inte 
drowsiness. 


Chewing gum had not been invent- 
ed. The people had no recourse to 
that pleasant incentive for fighting 
off sleep by working their jaws. But 
individual initiative came to the res- 
cue. 

Not infrequently an old lady, here 
and there, reached into the ‘capacious 
pocket sewed into her wide full-gath- 
-ered skirt, and unobstrusively fished 
out a peppermint lozenge or a couple 
of cloves and sedately chewed on 
them. Maggie Buck, one of the girlish 
chums of Maggie Imler, Mrs. Brum 


baugh-to-be, chopped up an apple and 
stowed it in her pocket to help tide 
her over the sleepy spots. 


Occasionally a tired baby howled a 
protest at the top of its lungs. Per- 
haps a_ well-meaning grandmother 
produced a piece of candy or a water 
cracker out of her indispensable pock- 
et as a pacifier. 


Enjoyed Catechetical Class. 
Maggie Imler liked to go to church. 
But she like catechism better. During’ 
the summer months she and Lucy 


Reed rode horse back to “‘catechise.” 


Mounted on men’s saddles, they can- 


tered away, feeling grown-up and im- 


portant. 

It was great sport to ride the 
horses, besides the girls took an in- 
terest in the instruction and were 
proud of their ability to answer the 


questions correctly. In all the mingled — 


joys and sorrows of her eighty-one 


years, Mrs. Brumbaugh recalls no 


more satisfying experience than go- 


ing to catechism. 

School days afford happy memories 
also. She mastered her lessons read- 
ily and singing and the fun at inter- 
mission kept her interest agog. 


Imagine a school room with the 


pupils seated back to back on long ~ 


slab benches that lined the walls. The 


larger pupils faced the wall. While | 


the smaller ones sat with their backs 
turned towards the others, facing the 
room. 


7 
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The old Flitchville school room was 


one of the best places in the world to 
hold a singing class. With the hand 
hewn benches pushed against the wall, 
almost the 
made available for marching. 


When the singing master announc- 
ed a song that had a good swing to 4 
it, the pupils arose, and two by two — | 
they stepped to the time of their ane 4 ; 


ing. 


entire floor space was © 
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Singing Afforded Pleasure. 


Tramp, tramp, tramp! Down came 
heavy-soled shoes and boots as eager 
voices flung out the resounding 
strains of “Mine eyes have seen the 
glory of the coming of the Lord,” 
“Tenting on the old Camp Ground”, 
or “Marching Through Georgia.” 


The Civil War was fresh in the 
memory of the singers. The songs 
which had spurred on the soldiers to 
endure the suffering, pain and hard- 
ship of the conflict, engendered emo- 
tions that still tingled with the ardor 
of war days. 


Maggie Imler’s clear treble rang 
out high and true. She was a good 
soprano and her tones lilted with the 
joy she took in singing. It was a 
proud moment on those occasions at 
school when the teacher invited her 
to come up on the platform and lead 
the singing during the music period. 

Cooking, washing, baking, knitting, 
sewing, going to school, the years 
passed and eventually Maggie Imler, 
daughter of Solomon and Mary (Ott) 
Imler, was married to John F. Brum- 
baugh, of New Enterprise, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob Brumbaugh, members 
of one of the Cove’s oldest and best 
known families. - 


The family lived variously on 
Grandfather Brumbaugh’s farm, on 
their own farm near New Enterprise 
and in the village of New Enterprise. 
Wherever she lived, the most import- 
‘ant adjunct to the household equip- 
ment was the out-door bake oven. 
Four children, Mary, Atlee, Leon ‘and 
Roscoe, were growing up. In addition, 
there were hired men and guests to 
cook for. 


Sunday was the busiest day of all. 
The expansive hospitality innate in 
the Brumbaugh family, as well as the 
good cooking, encouraged plenty of 
pulling on the latchstring, which al- 
ways so cordially was left hanging 
out. 





Enjoyed Entertaining Guests. 
Yes, there were plenty of custom- 
ers to help dispose of the crusty,fea- 
ther-light bread, the cakes and pies, 
which came out of the bake oven Dave > 
Price had built on the Brumbaugh 
farm, following a design of his own. 

The oven had a capacity of twelve 
pies to a batch. Mrs. Brumbaugh 
baked twice a week. During the win- 
ter seasons, she baked up the huckle- 
berries, elderberries, peaches, apples, 
prunes and cherries, she had dried in 


- in that self-same bake oven, during 


the summer and fall. 


All those pies and cakes came in 
handy to help fill up the endless din- 
ner buckets which always were an 
early morning chore. Each of the chil- 
dren carried her or his own indivi- 
dual lunch pail, and the hack drivers 
also took their dinner with them on 
the trip. A full dinner pail was no . 
figure of speech to Mrs. Brumbaugh. 

The children had the privilege of 
going either to the Salemville or the 
Stuckey school. Generally, they pre-— 
ferred the former, since it offered the 
advantages of a two room building. 
None of the teachers complained that 
the young Brumbaughs were dull. 

On the contrary, they went sailing 
through the elementary schools. Ros- 
coe graduated from Juniata College 
at seventeen, that most likely being 
the record for that institution. Leon 
graduated from Millersville, while . 
Mary and Atlee also went to Juniata 
college. 

Husband Was Mail Carrier. | 

Mr. Brumbaugh had the mail route — 


between New Enterprise and Bedford © Pa " i; 


and between New Enterprise and Ure 
Hill for many years. Mail and pas- 
sengers were transported in a two- 
horse hack. ; 

He ‘sometimes drove himself, but 
mostly he employed drivers, who 
boarded with the family. Numbered 
among the drivers were Sol and Joe 
Imler, Adam Beach, Martin Brum- 
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baugh and Irvin Ebersole. 

It took pushing to make the trip 
to Bedford and return in a day. One 
thing sure there was no lagging morn- 
ings to get started. Driving the hack 
was a real hardship during heavy 
snow storms when roads were drift- 
ed. 

“The mail must go,” was just as 
important to the hack driver as it is 
to the locomotive engineer or to the 
air plane pilot today. When the 
roads were blocked with snow, the 
farmers volunteered to help shovel the 
mail carrier out. They had not learn- 
ed to depend on the county snow 
plows to open the roads, but fell to 
and performed this necessary com- 
munity service willingly, with no 
thought of compensation. 

Now Lives Alone. 

Mrs. Brumbaugh now lives alone in 
her house in Waterside. She was born 
April 30, 1854. A little calculation will 
show that she is eighty-one years 
old. A ripe old age, surely. When we 
add that she does all the housework 
and cultivates her garden and the 
beautiful flowers which make her lawn 
so attractive in the summer time, one 
marvels at her vitality. 


She has none of the eccentricities 
that seem to be the common lot of 
those who have lived long by them- 
selves. She gives a gracious welcome 
to the casual visitor, as well as her 
friends. 


Although she insists that her mem- 
ory is failing and that her movements 
are slowed up by reason of rheuma- 
tism, she carries on a conversation 
brightly and in a most interesting 
fashion. Flowers, the pretty rugs she 
so skillfully makes, her routine work 
keep her busy and her natural dis- 
position buoys her up above petty 
irritations that frequently make old 
folks testy and “contrary’’. 


The sense that she still is a useful 
member of society and the activities 





of her: children and her friends hold 
her sympathetic interest. 

Mr. Brumbaugh died nine years ago. 
None of her children live near her 
home. Mary (Mrs. W. R. Cromwell) 
is a resident of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; H. Atlee lives in Llyswen, C. 
Leon in Fostoria and Roscoe in New 
York City. 

Wife (on telephone disguising her 
voice): “Guess who this is?” 

Husband: “It’s—-um—Edna.” 

Wife (furiously): “Edna! ! !” 

Husband (disguising voice): “Guess 
who this is!” 





After a night out with the boys, he 
hailed a passing taxi. 

“Home, James,” he said as he climb- 
ed wearily into the cab. 

“Whadda yuh mean, ‘home James.’ 
This ain’t yer private car. This is a 
taxi cab.” 

“‘Oh, very well,” said the fare sleep- 
ily. “Home, Jesse James”. 


Mrs. Tellit: “Cousin Dorothy, you 
know, always wanted to have a little 
baby daughter so she could name 
her June.” 

Mrs. Askit: “Yes, did she do it?” 

Mrs. Tellit: “No, the man she mar- 
ried was named Bugg.” 

First Salesman: “What do you 
sell? 

Second Salesman: “Salt.” 


First: “Why, I’m a salt seller, too.” | 


Second: “Shake.” 


I. “Did you ever break a date?” 

Cc. “No, but they have often broke 
me, 

Do not harbor anything in your 
mind that you do not wish to become 
a reality. 





Each success we win gives us con- 
fidence for greater efforts. 
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WHEN JOE WAS A PRINTER 


Surprising as it may seem Joe 
Crissman was the first devil in Mar- 
tinsburg. He was a good devil, too. 
Because when he became well ex- 
perienced he could set from eight to 
ten thousand type a day. 


Mr. Crissman started to be a devil 
when he was only twelve years old. 
To be exact, it was during the time 
when The Echo, one of Martinsburg’s 
early newspapers, the predecessor of 
The Herald was struggling to estab- 
lish itself. 


In the year 1872, “Drucker” Leh- 
man, as Editor B. H. Lehman was 
popularly called, empioyed little Har- 
ry Foster Crissman as an apprentice 
to learn the trade of printing. 


“Harry Crissman,” remarks the 
reader, “I thought this started out 
to be a story about Joe Crissman. 
What has Harry got to do with it?” 

Well, Joe and Harry are one and 
the same person. Christened Harry 
Foster, by his parents, his friends 
nicknamed him Joe so that in the 
course of the years, most people are 
totally unaware that he ever had any 
other name. 


The newspaper office and print shop 
were on the second floor of the Bur- 
ket building on the east side of North 
Market street. 

Picking Up Pi 

The first job that was given to the 
lad, who had signed up to be the 
printer’s devil, was to pick up pi. If 
you think picking up pi is a picnic, 
just have a try at sorting out several 
thousand a, b, c’s of different sizes, 
capitals and small letters, all mould- 
ed in black metal, and thrown indis- 
criminately in'a heap. You’ll change 
your mind about liking pi. 


It takes a keen eye to distinguish 
the letters in six point. If you don’t 
know what six-point type is, it’s the 
Tom Thumb print that you have to 


= 
os 


make out through spectacles. 

Little Joe began his apprenticeship 
by sorting the capitals and placing 
them in their proper compartments. 
He had quite a tussle with his P’s 
and Q’s, as well as the D’s. At first 
they all three looked alike to him. It 
was only after considerable practice 
that he could distinguish the little 
curlicues that differentiated one from 
the other. 


Everything in The Echo print shop 
was done by hand. Even the press 
over which they ran off the type to 
the pages of the newspaper, was op- 
erated by hand. It still is retained by 
The Herald plant. 

The devil reported for duty at 7 
o’clock a.m. He remained until the 
day’s work was finished. On busy 
days, he not infrequently returned to 
the shop after supper and worked as 
late as 9 o’clock. 


Swept The Floors 

Each morning the devil swept the 
floor. In addition to sorting type, he 
ran errands, and eventually as prac- 
tice lent him skill, he daubed the 
ink on the type. 

That was a job that required a 
nicety of touch and good judgment. 
Tf it was laid on unevenly, it spoiled 
the appearance of the page. A shade 
too much blotted; or spread too thin- 
ly, the print would be dim. It had 
to be laid on just right. 


When the ghost walked, that is 
when pay day came around, the devil’s 
wage was at the rate of fifty cents a 
week. Yes, I mean week. Fifty cents 
was real money in those days. 

Part of it helped to keep the home 
fires burning. At home, besides his 
mother and himself, there were three 
other children Frank, who was a year 
to the very day, younger than Joe; 
Elizabeth, who became the wife of 
Robert Kuhn, of McKeesport and 













































































Warren. . 

Joe had a bank in which he put the 
odd coppers, big one and two-cent 
pieces. It was an essence of coffee 
box. When he had saved a sufficient 
number of the coins, he took them to 
A. J. Anderson & Co’s. store and 
bought himself a suit. 

The Crissman home was on Locust 
street near the site of the present 
Mrs. Theodore Kauffman home. 
Drucker (Printer) Lehman boarded 
with Joe Crissman’s grandmother, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Puderbaugh, who lived 
directly across the street in the pres- 
ent Herald building. 

Grant Lehman Come Later 

Mr. Lehman was a widower when 
he came to Martinsburg from Lancas- 
ter county. He did not bring his little 


-son, Ulysses G. Lehman, to the Cove 


until several years later. The little 
fellow was delicate looking , quiet 
and serious, showing little inclination 
to enter into the rough and tumble 
sports of his huskier playmates. 


The newspaper office had a fascin- 
ation for him that moulded his entire 
after life. His father’s calling was 
also his by desire as well as natural 
aptitude. 

The Echo was founded by H. B. 
and J. B. Brumbaugh, of Huntingdon, 
ministers of the Dunkard, now The 
Church of the Brethren. These cul- 
tured, fore-visioned men also had es- 
tablished The Pilgrim at Marklesburg 
two years previously. — 

Through the medium of these two 


- publications, they hoped to cultivate 


a sentiment among the membership 
of their church in favor of founding a 
denominational normal school. 


In spite of the fact that the pioneers 
of the church in America were highly 
educated men, as witness Christopher 
Sower, the Germantown publisher, the 


rank and file were flatly opposed to 
advanced schooling on the grounds 
that it smacked of worldliness. 


Therefore the Brumbaugh news- 
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paper venture had uphill traveling. 
In 1876 their efforts bore fruit. They, 
in conjunction with Prof. J. M. Zuck, 
started Juniata college, then called 
The Huntingdon Normal School. 


Martinsburg Lost Opportunity 


For a time the Brumbaughs had 
Martinsburg under consideration as 
the site for the school. Just why they 
decided in favor of Huntingdon is not 
definitely known. Perhaps it was ow- 
ing to the hard sailing The Echo had 
to scrape up sufficient funds to meet 
the payroll. Drucker Lehman and Al 
Thompson, his pressman, not to men- 
tion the wages of the devil, had to be 


paid, and where the money was com- 


ing from was one of those problems 
that did not carry the answer in the 
back of the book. 


The circulation was only a few hun- 
dreds. Ads were not prolific, and try 
as they would there was scant trade 
to be had in job printing. 

Each week, as soon as the paper 
came off the laboriously operated 
hand press, Joe Crissman delivered it 
from door to door and sold to custom- 
ers on the street and in the business 
places. Thus, in addition to being the 
first devil in Martinsburg, he also 
has the distinction of being the first 
newsboy in the borough. Some years 
later he was the first local newsie for 
The Altoona Mirror. 


After eighteen months of struggle. 
The Echo gave up the ghost. 
key was’ turned in the lock. 
Brumbaughs gave their whole atten- 


tion to The Pilgrim, which had been } 
moved to Huntingdon, and to the © 
school which finally was opened with ~ 
the meagre enrollment of fifteen stu- — 


dents. 


Drucker Lehman: left Martinsburg 


for the time being and Joe Crissman 
went to Huntingdon to work for the 


Pilgrim. By this time he had gradu- | 


ated from devil to printer and had en- 


listed the kindly interest of H. B. | 
Brumbaugh, the senior member of the © 
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firm. 

He made the trip to Huntingdon 
over the new Morrisons Cove branch 
of the Pennsylvania railroad, going 
by way of Hollidaysburg, Altoona and 
Tyrone. It was a long way round, 
but, lacking a horse and buggy, it 
was the only alternative. 


Had Interest In Railroad 
At any rate, he had a sort of pro 
prietary interest in the railroad, be- 
cause he had helped to build it. He 
had had the job of water carrier to 
the pick and shovel gang during the 


time it took to build the 'Y switches” 





























and the spur into Martinsburg. 


Sunday mornings he voluntarily 
took on an extra job. Bright and ear- 
ly, he made the rounds of Allegheny 
and Market streets to rouse the Irish 
track builders from their slumbers 
on front porches and side walk. Fol- 
lowing their Saturday night drinking 
orgies, many of them remained 
stretched out where they fell. Prod- 
ding them awake, Joe started them on 
their way to their boarding house, 
the old stone school house on the 
Daniel Brown farm south of town. 


‘His pay of seventy-five cents a day 
was big money. It looked as big as a 
million does to Ford or Rockefeller. 
So we see the Pennsy is more than 
just any railroad to Joe Crissman. 
Of course his forty years of service 
in the Altoona shops since then have 
given him a feeling of personal re- 
lationship, too. 

Probably the big colored man who 
worked the hand press in The Pil- 
grim printing shop, was the main fea- 
ture of Joe’s new place of employ- 
ment. The big negro turned until the 


‘sweat rolled down his face in streams. 


It was a sight that never failed to 


hold Joe’s rapt attention. 


During the six weeks he worked in 
Huntingdon, Joe boarded with H. B. 


Brumbaugh. His association with the 
family and with his employer was 
most pleasant and agreeable. He has 
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none but kindly recollections of H. 
B. and J. B. Brumbaugh, whose con- 
suming desire to enlarge the oppor- 
tunties of young people was translat- 
ed into the brick, mortar and stone 
and spirit of Juniata College. 

Sent for “Strap Oil” 


It was some years berore Joe's in- 
itiation into the mysteries of being a 
devil, that a gang of the town smart 
alecks played a trick on him. * 


They sent him to A. D. Goetz’s sad- 
delry shop for a copper’s worth of 
“strap oil.” Very readily, with a de- 
sire to execute the commission of 
his elders with care and dispatch, he 
marched up to the old German sad- 
dler and made the request for strap 
oil. 

When the saddler reached for a 
strap and bore down on his young 
customer with the apparent business- 
like intention of giving him a whaling, 
Joe dashed out of the shop as hard as — 
he could run, much to the amuse- | 
ment of the jokesters, who had taken ~ 
advantage of his youth and innocence. 

Joe rapidly out-grew his confidence 
in the good faith of practical jokers. 
In fact he became so adept at playing 
tricks himself that his fellow towns- 
men never knew what comical twist - 
his humor would take next. 

Even today one has to be mentally 
quick on the trigger to find out 
whether he is in earnest or just kid- 
ding again. 

In the eighties all good Martins- 
burghers went to bed early. Nor did 
they believe in having their well-earn- 
ed nightly repose infringed upon. 

Especially was this true of Charles 


L. Clabaugh, jeweler and watch mak- : 


er. Therefore when at mid-night loud 
and peremptory knocking at his door 
aroused him from his slumbers, he 
hastened to open his window, antici- 
pating news of nothing less than sick- 
ness, death or disaster. 

Greeted by Joe Crissman and a 
couple of his cronies with the an- 
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nouncement, “Hey, take in your chim- 
ney it’s going to rain,” the testy old 
jeweler expressed his opinion in words 
his tormentors could not fail to un- 
derstand, even though they were 
strongly tinctured with Dutch. 
Playgrounds For Boys 

J. Brown & Co’s. tannery, Samuel 
Zimmerman’s carriage and wagon 
making establishment, Bolger, Skyles 
& Co's. Planing mill and lumber yard 
and James Stevens’ brick yard made 
ideal play grounds and hang-outs for 
the boys of the town. The only troubie 
was that they had to work, leaving 
but little time for play. 

Once in a while Joe, Levi Stoner, 
Robert Sipes and their pals played 
ball on the commons west of the rail- 
way station. The balls they used were 
made out of odds and ends of carpet 
chain kindly old Billy Distler, the 
weaver let them have. 


The boys’ sisters were the weav- 
er’s best customers for the left-over 
yarn from his loom. There was great 
rivalry for the brightest colors, since 
they industriously knitted long strands 
through pin-set spools, which they 
sewed into lamp mats. The girl with 
the prettiest and largest mat bade 


fair to marry well. 


Everybody in town kept cows and 
hogs. The hogs rooted to their sweet 
content in the alleys while the cows, 
following wise old, bell-hung leaders, 
wended their leisurely way to the bar- 
rens down Piney Creek, returning to 
their stables in the evenings. 


Mrs. Lysinger’s cow did not join 
the other town cows to pasture in 
the barrens. For the reason that lit- 
tle Joe Crissman drove her mornings 
and evenings to and from the Myers 
farm, beyond the present Lew Smith 
farm. He got forty cents a month for 
doing it, Sundays included. 


The erstwhile devil was never afraid 
to look a job in the face. No matter 
how hard the work, he did not hesit- 
ate to tackle it, whether it was hod 
carrying or what not. He carried 
bricks for most of the brick build- 
ings that were put up in the borough 
from the time he was seventeen un- 
til he went to work for the railroad 
company. 


Mr. Crissman, a man of many 
trades and good at all of them, can 
well say of his native town that he 
helped make it what it is today. 


NAMING OF TEXAS CORNER 


Remember the Alamo! 

Spurred on to super human feats 
by that inspiring battle cry, the Tex- 
ans revenged the butchery of their one 
hundred forty compatriots who chose 
death rather than surrender, by chas- 
ing the Mexicans out of the Lone 
Star state clear to the yonder side 
of the Rio Grande. 

Against overwhelming odds, Sam 
Houston, pitting his little army of 
reckless frontiersman against the 
hordes of Santa Anna, wrote a chap- 
ter of military daring and achieve- 
ment, that has scarcely been equalled 
in the annals of history. 





The Texans did not know the word 
surrender. Neither did the citizens of 
the “other end of the Cove,” that is 
to say the Salemville end of it, when 
the big community fight was on as 
to where they should locate the new 
school house. 

Cove Families Good Scrappers. 

It was shortly after the Mexican 
War. The Overs, Stuckeys, Teeters 
and Guyers argued with the Koontz- 
es, Millers and Hetricks. The battle 
became so.heated that it got to be a 
common saying among the folks in /} 
the neighboring districts that it was | 
just like Texas: 
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And that is how Texas Corner got 
its name. John G. Koontz who likes a 
joke better than meat, is the auth- 
ority for the information. He often 
heard the old folks tell about it. 

The one faction wanted to build the 
school house on the Salemville road. 
The other was just as determined to 
put it up along the Texas Corner 
road. The roads, which are parallel, 
are perhaps a half mile apart. 


Each side was bound that the other 
would have to wade the snow the 
longer distance. Well, the longer it 
went, the more the fire flew. Eventu- 
ally the disputants compromised by 
building the school house ‘‘smack in 
the middle.” 

Yes sir, they set it mid-way of the 
two roads so that the pupils from eith- 
er side had to “wade the snow half 
way,” as the old timers expressed TG. 

That was a log building. When it 
had out-lived its usefulness, it was 
torn down and a frame structure was 
erected on the site. In course of time, 
the patrons became dissatisfied with 
the location and moved it to the Sal- 
-emville road. The present building is 
the third Texas Corner schoolhouse. 

Mr. Koontz Well Known Man. 


Mr. Koontz, who is one of the 
Cove’s best known citizens, has va- 
riously been a farmer, horse breeder, 
sawyer and lumber contractor. He 
has a fund of stories of the old times 
and of his personal experiences, which 
incites one to share many a hearty 
laugh as he retells them. 

He has a rare gift for joking that 
makes his conversation most enter- 
taining. Interspersed with the fun, 
he gives valuable historical facts re- 
lating to his home community. 

The Koontzes have lived for so 
long in the Koontz corner that they 
seem as indigenous as the very trees. 
Their genealogy goes back so far 
that it is lost to recollection. Mr. 
Koontz believes his great-great-grand- 
_ father came to Snake Spring Valley 





from Germany, but he knows none of 
the circumstances. 

Grandfather John Koontz moved to 
the farm where John G. Koontz was 
born and which is now owned and 
occupied by the latter’s son Wilson 
Koontz. Having been in the family 
for so many generations, it 
rightfully lay claim to the name of 
the old Koontz farm. 

The dwelling orignially was a 
schoolhouse. An upper story and a 
large wing have been added at dif- 
ferent periods, so that today the one 
time schoolhouse has been transform- 
ed into a comfortable country home, 
with modern improvements. 


The original grant contained two 
hundred fifty acres. Grandfather 
Koontz donated the land on which the 
Koontz church stands. The white oak 
grove which grew adjacent to it, en- 
closing Pigeon spring, was one of the 
haunts of the wild pigeons. They tar- 
ried there to feast on the acorns dur- 
ing their spring and fall migrations. 

Pigeons Mysteriously Disappeared. 

Mr. Koontz is acutely interested in 
the mystery of their sudden disap- 
pearance. Not a single one remains 
in existence. The reason for their 
extinction defies the most painstak- 


ing investigations of naturalists. No. 


one knows what happened to them. 


Semi-annually, until he was sixteen 
or.seventeen years old, countless 
numbers flew in close formation like 
long bands across the sky. Like the 
wild ducks, they flew north in the 
spring and south in the fall. 
haps fifteen minute intervals the 
flocks followed one after the other 
throughout the period of their migra- 
tion which lasted about two weeks. 

There must have been millions of 
them. They always maintained a for- 
mation like a long band or ribbon 
and they kept so close together that 
the winging flocks cast a shadow on 
the ground. 

In the fall, great flocks lit on the 
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white oaks at Pigeon spring until 
the branches sagged under their 
weight and the trees took on a bluish 
cast from the plumage of the birds. 
Hunters shot them by the bushel for 
purposes of food, sport and because 
of their destructiveness. 


Woe betide a newly sowed barley 
or wheat field that lay in the vicinity 
of their camping grounds. The birds 
literally ate every grain. 

Mr. Koontz has read that the birds 
were so numerous in their breeding 
places in remote sections of Canada 
that even after their disappearance 
ranchers collected fertilizer by the ton 
from the place. 

He does not recall noticing any di- 
minution in the number of them. They 
simply made a last flight and were 
seen no more. Inscrutable nature 
keeps the secret locked against the 
most assiduous research of human 
kind. 

Texas Corner Has Native Plum 

Perhaps what is the only exclusively 
Morrisons Cove product grows in 
Texas Corner. It is none other than 
the Teeter plum. It apparently orig- 
inated on the former John Teeter 
farm, now the property of Roy Clap- 
per. 

Mr. Koontz had no knowledge of 
the report that the fruit had been 
crossed and budded by Mr. Teeter. 
All he ever knew was that the plums 
grew abundantly on this farm and 
were the parent stock of the variety. 


.Quantities of trees grew on every 
farm in the southern end of the Cove 
until the introduction of the San Jose 
scale. The scale almost destroyed 
them. 

The plum has the inherent quality 
of retaining its flavor and sweetness 
when it is cooked. As is well known, 
boiling turns the average plum into a 
mess of acid sourness that sugar 
scarcely can neutralize. 

It continues to be a strictly Cove 
brand as it can not be bought from 





commercial nurseries and is unknown 
anywhere elsé. 

Mr. Koontz is not interested in sup- 
er natural manifestations. He never 
saw a spook but he confesses that 
some of his friends have séén things 
that are hard to explain by means of 
natural laws and principles. 


Take, for instance, the éxpérience 
of his uncle-in-law, Rev. Samuel 
Kagarise, an aged and highly es- 
teemed resident of Waterside. 

“Buck” Proves Spook. 

Years ago, when a young man, 
Samuel Kagarise called on Mr. 
Koontz’s aunt, _Miss Nancy Guyer, 
who was destined to be the future 
Mrs. Kagarise. 


At dusk one evening as he walked 
to the young lady’s home to make his 
usual Saturday evening call, he saw a 
large sheep “buck” standing in the 
meadow that lay near the Guyer 
house. 

Something about the big ram struck 
him as being queer. Acting on im- 
pulse, he threw a stone at it. His aim 
was good. So good that to his utmost 
stuperfaction, the stone sailed clear 
through the animal’s body, leaving in 
its wake a clean cut hole that gapped 
from one side to the other. 

That was too much for the young 
man’s peace of mind. Very much ex- 
cited, he ran as fast as he could to 
summon his father-in-law-to-be. How- 
ever when both men went to the 
scene, no trace of the sheep could be 
seen. 

The room was quiet. Not even the 
ticking of the clock disturbed the 
silence because something had hap- 
pened to the big clock on the wall 
so that it had not run lately. 

Emma Burger sat sewing and day 
dreaming a little. She was going to 
be married to John G. Koontz in a 
couple of weeks. Hence it was quite 
natural that the young bride-to-be 
should stitch happy thoughts of the 
future into the cloth as she plied her 
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needle. 

She was alone except for Grand- 
mother Ferry, who was lying ill in 
her ground floor back bed room. 
Grandmother was old and her sickness 
had been serious but now she was 
greatly improved. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken 
by a loud ominous stroke of the 
clock. Startled, Emma sprang to her 
feet and running into her grandmoth- 
er’s room, she breathlessly exclaimed, 
“OQ grandmother, the clock struck 
one!” 

The moment she had said it, she re- 
gretted her thoughtlessness. Although 
the old lady said not a word, it was 
plain to be seen that she was perturb- 
ed in her mind. Was the strange be- 
havior of the clock a warning of im- 
pending death? 

Grandmother Ferry so far recover- 
ed that she was able to be about. The 
last thing Emma did for her before 
she left to be married was to bake 
a batch of bread. The young woman 
prided herself on her fine bread, but 
this time one of the loaves had split 
through the middle and over run the 
sides of the pan. 

This bad omen following the other 
so soon, was too much for Grand- 
mother Ferry. Shaking her head, she 
murmured, “Ay, ay, ay!” She took 
to her bed shortly afterward and died. 

Buggy Ride For Wedding Trip. 

Miss Burger and Mr. Koontz were 
married at the home of her parents, 
Samuel and Katherine Burger, near 
New Enterprise, April 1, 1883. The 
event was attended by a host of rela- 
tives and friends. Reverend Samuel 
Buck was the officiating minister. 


Following the big dinner the young 
couple went buggy riding on a honey- 
moon trip to Woodbury and Curry- 
ville where they visited Uncle Jake 
Koontz’s, Uncle Emanuel Guyer’s, 
Uncle Aaron Bechtel’s and Aunt Mat- 
tie Snowberger’s . 

The latter’s young daughters, An- 


nie and Mary, were very much abash- 
ed when they ran out to the buggy 
to greet the new Mrs. Koontz, think- 
ing her to be Mr. Koontz’ sister Fan- 
nie. Until they met the bride, they 
had not known that cousin John was 
married. 


What would you think of having to 
walk half a mile from your house to 
get to the barn? 


John Koontz had to go that long 
distance to milk the cows. To tell the 
truth it happened but once. 


It was during the time of the Johns- 
town flood. Mr. and Mrs. Koontz lived 
then on his father’s farm, the old 
Koontz place. At that time the house 
was on the east side of the creek 
while the barn stood on the other, a 
bridge across the stream affording a 
passage way. 

_ Streams Rose To Torrents. 

The ordinarily shallow, gentle lit- 
tle creek soon rose to a madly rush- 
ing torrent that washed the bridges 
away along its course and carried 
a swirling, tangled mass of wreckage 
on its crest. 

Mr. Koontz was obliged to walk all 
the way to John Baker’s before he 
could find a place that was safe to 
ford. At that point the water had 
spread over the low ground so that 


it was no higher than a man’s chin. 


He met John Henry and David 
Jamison, who had come all the way 
up from Loysburg, looking for a place 
to cross. At the instigation of Mr. 
Koontz the men decided to try to 
cross. He could swim but John Henry 
Jamison could not. 


Holding to a fence rail, the three 
men waded in. The current was so 
swift that it carried them a distance 
of twelve rods or so before they were 
able to get a foot hold. Mr. Jamison 
was nearly drowned. 

Arrived at the barn, Mr. Koontz dis- 
covered the water running through 
the stable in waves. It alternately 
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rose to a height of fourteen inches or 
so then would ebb until the ground 
was almost bare. 

He turned the cows out on the barn 
bridge and stabled the horses on the 
barn floor. At the house the water 
washed into the basement to within 
eleven inches of the ceiling. It was sa 
powerful that it carried the furniture 
they were unable to rescue down 
stream, dashing it to pieces. The 
high chair, however, escaped undam- 
aged. It was found after the water 
had subsided about a half a mile away 
from the house. 


Mr. Koontz and the hireling suc- 
ceeded in rigging up the hay rope as 
a pulley between two trees that stood 
on either side of the creek. By its 
aid they ran the milk pail across 
the stream. By clinging to it, they 
eventually succeeded in swinging a 
make shift foot bridge across the 
water, which brought the barn within 
normal distance of the house. 


Had Two Other Floods. 


That was not the only experience 
the Koontz family had with floods. In 
1886 and 1894 there were cloud 
bursts near the head waters of the 
creek that swelled it to the propor: 
tions of a raging river. While scarcely 
any rain fell in the vicinity of their 
home, the Koontzes soon became 
aware that a deluge had fallen some- 
where nearby because the creek over 
flowed so rapidly that they were un- 
able to clear the basement of the fur- 
niture before the water rushed in. 

They called the first one the pump- 
kin flood because wagon loads of 
pumpkins which had been washed out 
of the corn fields rolled on the tide. 
The other they dubbed Coxey’s flood. 
It came during the time that General 
Coxey and his “bum” army marched 
on Washington. 

After three hitches with floods, 
‘Mrs. Koontz declared she would move. 
Grandfather Koontz settled the dif- 
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ficulty by moving the house instead. — 

It was moved in two sections, the © 
original log school part having been 
moved separately from the new annex. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Guyer lived 
in the latter part. They cooked and 
performed all other home work while 
the house was on its way from one 
side of the creek to the other. 

Mrs. Koontz cooked for her family 
and the twenty some workingmen in 
the summer house but as many as 
could do so slept in the house that 
was being moved. Mr. Koontz said it 
was quite handy to wash his feet the 
night the house rested above the 
creek. He sat in the doorway and 
washed them in the stream. 


Raised Horses For Market. 


Mr. and Mrs. Koontz worked hard 
and prospered. He did especially well 
with horses, his aim being to raise 
not less than four a year to sell. They 
brought good prices until the panic of 
793. Prices took such a nose dive that 
you couldn’t sell a horse for a nickel. 
In fact you couldn’t give a horse 
away. 

The panic came along co-incident 


with the electrification of the street — 


cars. Thus when the big cities dis- 
carded horse drawn street cars in 
favor of electric motive power, the 
horse thrown “out of a job” glutted 
the market to the extent that a horse 
was not merely a frozen asset, it was 
a dead liability. 
Then did John Koontz send an 8S. 
O. S. to the government? Not in those © 
days. He simply said good-by horses 
and turned his attention to other ac- 
tivities likely to bring in some money. 
He took up wood sawing and Iumb- 
ering. In reminiscence, the hard 
work fades into forgetfulness but the © 
fun he and his crew had remains fresh © 
in his mind. 
You are very angry. Your temper — 
has the best of you. You get your 
gun, pull the trigger and shoot a man. | 
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In spite of all your hopes to the 
contrary, you find you are awake 
and not dreaming. You’d have a 
pretty horrible constriction of the 
heart in circumstances such as that. 


One of John .G. Koontz’ saw mill 
hands had an experience like that. 
However, it is not as serious as it 
sounds. 


As is well known, woodsmen are 
pretty hard boiled as a rule. One 
thing sure, they will not side-step an 
opportunity to defend themselves in 
a fight. 


While sawing on Dunnings moun- 
tain, another crew which was located 
about a half a mile from the Koontz 
mill, did everything they could to 
annoy and pick on the latter hands. 


One of Mr. Koontz’ men, a big 
fellow with lots of fight in him, was 
so credulous that he could be made 
to believe almost anything. He kept 
saying over and over again that he 
was going to get even with the 
other crew. He’d show them ‘“‘where 
to get off at.” 


Tricked By Fellow Workers. 

One night Mr. Koontz and the 
other men decided to play a joke on 
this fellow. After he had gone to 
bed and had snored his way into 
dreamland, one of his fellow work- 
men tiptoed outside the shanty and 
began firing rocks against it. 


In the meantime, the others had 
dressed up a dummy in old clothes 
and a wide hat, whch they set in 
life-like position on the saw dust pile 
near the house. They fastened a 
string to the dummy, drawing the 
other end through a window of the 
shanty so that they could manipu- 
late the dummy by tugging on the 
string. 

Thump, bump, 


crash! came the 


stones against the shanty. Tearing 


down the stairs, mad as a hornet, 
rushed the credulous lumber jack. 


Following after him were the rest of 


of the gang, apparently just waked 
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from a sound sleep. 

The first thing the angry man clap- 
ped eyes on was the partially conceal- — 
ed fellow on the saw dust pile. In the 
pale moonlight, he looked as if he 
was scouting things out. 


“O, if I only had a gun, I’d show 
the low-lifed scoundrel what’s what,” 
bellowed the irate sawyer. | 

“T’ll give you my gun,” said Mr. 
Koontz. ‘‘Go ahead and shoot.” 

The man grabbed the gun, took 
aim, pulled the trigger. Bang, went 
the gun! Down went the watcher on 
the saw dust pile, limp, and apparent- 
ly as dead as a door nail. 


Stricken With Remorse. 


No sooner had this happened than 
the poor gun man was filled with re- 
morse. A council of war was held to 
decide on how to dispose of the body. 
It was suggested that it be buried 
in the saw dust. The murderer pro- 
tested that the dead man’s mates 
might be watching and thus would 
know where the body was. At length, 
all retired to slumber. However the 
unhappy shooter did not sleep. Sever- 
al times during the night, he arose to 
nervously peer through the window at 


the stark evidence of his crime. By 


daylight the dummy had disappear- 
ed. 


Rumors were rife that a bear was 


prowling in proximity to the mill. © 


Jarly one morning before it was ful- 
ly daylight, the cook, who had be- 
gun preparations for breakfast, gave 
a most unearthly screech. He yelled 
that the bear had looked in at him 
through the window. 


The rest of the men, scrambling 
down stairs hastily, went cautiously 
outside to stalk B’rer Briun. Aroused — 
by the commotion, the old blind horse, 
which was presumed to be tethered 
in the’ stable, sauntered 
nosed toward the window. 


That explained the situation. There- 
after the cook’s case of mistaken 
identity occasioned a lot of joshing. 
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The cook’s specialty for breakfast 
was flap jacks. His menu was not 
very high-toned but it was substan- 
tial. Mrs. Koontz supplemented her 
efforts by sending supplies of pies, 
cakes and other foods that were be- 
yond cooky’s skill. 

‘Flapjack Batter Had Kick. 

None of the gang realized how 
high-powered the morning flapjacks 
were until a curious incident demon- 
strated what they could do. 

One of the men had a lank, hungry 
slab-sided dog which was made the 
subject of joking remarks on account 
of its leanness. 


Discovering that the flapjack bat- 
ter had turned sour during the night, 
the cook dumped it outside the next 
morning. 

A few hours afterwards a most 
astonishing change was noted in the 
dog. Its sides were so distended 
that it looked like a balloon. 


It had eaten the batter. The tem- 
perature of its body evidently start- 
ed the batter to ferment at such a 
rate that the poor animal was in im- 
minent danger of exploding. 

However there was no occasion for 
its master to query, “O where, O 
where has my dog gone?” It did not 
fly to pieces but recovered its heal- 
th and normal emaciation.. 


Courtesy Was Misplaced. 

All that was necessary to get one 
of the men wrought up was to say, 
“Good evening, sir” to him. Of course 
there was a reason why the polite 
salutation should make him angry. 

While the saw mill was on the 
Henry Ritchey woodlands in Snake 
Spring Valley, this man had once im- 
bibed too freely at Landlord Buz- 
zard’s bar in Everett. 


Returning home, his vision some- 
what befogged, he mistook the hitch- 
ing post in front of the Ritchey gate- 
way for a man. Walking up to it, 
he gravely bade it a most respectful 
good evening. 


Mr. Koontz can go on in that strain 
by the hour. The toil ‘of sawing and 
handiing the lumber was relieved by 
the tricks the men played on one an- 
other. 

This is in harmony with his philo- 
sophy of life. His quest has ever 
been to seek the silver lining of every 
cloud that has overshadowed him. He 
does not believe in burdening other 
people with his troubles, yet he has 
had a good share of them. 


He and his wife, in a unity of out- 
look that fifty years of companion- 
ship has moulded, are as happy as a 
pair of youngsters. They work hard 
and are serene in the consciousness 
that they are still filling a useful, 
respected place in the world. 


Little Willie: “Mamma, is papa 
going to heaven when he dies?” 

Mother: “Why, son, who put such 
an absured idea into your head?” 





“Oh, Mr. Jones,” cried the landlady, — 
in a flutter. “I’ve seen a large rat in 
the pantry—what shall I do?” 

The boarder looked up from his 
paper. “Shut the door,” he returned, 
“and let it starve to death!” 


Didn’t Miss Him——“Don’t you miss 
your husband very much now that he 
is a traveling man?” 

“Oh, no! At breakfast I just stand 
a newspaper up in front of a plate 
and half the time I forget he isn’t 
there.”’ 


“Do you ever aliow a man to kiss 
you when you are out motoring with 
him?” inquired a careful mother. 

“Of course not, mother,’ answered 
the daughter scornfully. ““A man who 
can drive safely while kissing me isn’t 
giving the kiss attention it deserves.” 


“Lightnin’ nebbah strikes twice in 
de same spot.” 
“I know it—dat spot am gone.” 
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OLD TIME REMEDIES 














































It was harvest time. The barn doors 
on the Henry Acker farm along Clov- 
er Creek were propped open so that 
the wagon heaped high with heavy 
Sheaves of wheat could be drawn on 
to the barn floor. 

Suddenly a violent storm blew out 
of the west. Almost before the har- 
vesters became aware of the rising 
wind, it was a raging tornado. 


George Stouffer, the tenant farm- 
er, hastened to brace one of the barn 
doors with an additional prop. In his 
agitation, he raised the door too high. 
The storm wrenched it off the hinges 
and harled it through the air. 

Father Acker shouted at his two lit- 
tle boys, Levi and Will, to run to 
safety. Levi did so, escaping the dan- 
ger except that his hand was grazed. 
Bewiidered, Will ran into the path of 
the hurtling door, which fell on him, 
crushing him to the earth. 


His body cut and torn, with both 
legs and an arm fractured, the child 
was faced with almost certain death. 
Mr. Stouffer rode to Williamsburg as 
fast as he could to summon a doctor. 
But in spite of his haste and anxiety, 
it was four hours before Dr. Ross, 
who had been out on another call, 
could reach the injured boy. 

Doctors Hard To Reach. 

Four hours of suspense until the 
doctor would arrive, yet Williamsburg 
was only six miles away. You see this 
accident happened nearly seventy 
years ago. Levi Acker, of Beavertown 
‘was then a lad of twelve. 

There were no telephones and no 
automobiles. No matter how great the 
urgency, the quickest way to get a 
message to Williamsburg was to ride 
there on horse back. Happily, in spite 
of the delay, Will recovered, except 
‘that one of his ankles was perman- 
ently lamed. 

Mr. Acker, although he is in his 
| eighty-first year, has never been sick. 


He looks it too. Tall, of distinguished 
appearance, clear-eyed, he would pass 
anywhere for a professional man, a 
lawyer or a doctor, of say, about six- 
ty-five. His erect carriage and ease 
of movement also belie his age. 


The fact that he has had no per- 
sonal experience with sickness, does 
not necessarily imply that he knows 
nothing about it. He apparently was 
fated to wait on people that had ty- 
phoid fever. 

His brother William and his first 


wife, Anne Rebecca Bassler, both died 


of it. She contracted it from the Andy 
Russell family, neighbors. Both she 
and Mr. Acker helped care for the sick 
and Mrs. Acker did the washing for 
the family while the disease afflicted 
them. 
Recipe For Good Health. 
If you ask Mr. Acker what his 


recipe for good health is, he replies — 


unhesitantly that he always has taken 
good care of himself. He’s been mod- 
erate in his diet and eating and has 
avoided undue exposure to inclement 
weather. 

He might also add that chop- 
ping wood is a good prescription. With 
him, chopping wood is rather by way 
of being a recreation. He has such a 
knack, that he does not class it as 
real labor. That he ‘still swings the 
ax efficiently, is attested to by the 
big pile of stove wood in his wood 
yard back of the house. 

Many years ago at a time when Mr. 
Acker was not feeling quite in his 
usual form, he called on Dr. Livings- 
ton, the Indian doctor. The physician 
made the diagnosis that the patient’s 
blood was out of order and prescribed 
a course of sulphur and molasses. 

Mr. Acker went home and tried a 
dose. Ever since then he has regarded 
doctors with more or less suspicion. 
The taste of sulphur and molasses 
destroyed his desire for medicine. 
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an) A sick person had to be a good 
. soldier during Mr. Acker’s early 

Md years, because the standard remedy of 
i the doctors was bleeding. It didn’t 
. much matter what the disease was, 
the practitioner would decree that the 
patient must be bled. 


The usual process was to lance a 

vein on the inside of the elbow just 
; above the joint. A tourniquet on the 
: : upper arm prevented the patient from 
Ae pleeding to death. An instrument of 
a tt torture equipped with cups drew the 
ica blood by suction. Sometimes as much 
Lames Bey as a quart of blood was taken. 
A Blood-Letting Widely Practiced. 
toe Mr. Acker recollects having heard 
Orch Dr. Ake, of Williamsburg, say that 
long ago when physicians were few 
and far between there were men in 
Big every community who practiced blood 
letting. While the grannies ministered 
to the sick with herb teas, whiskey 
and roots, cordials and poultices, the 
men wielded the knife in the bleeding 
operations. 


On one occasion a school teacher 
even resorted to it is a cure for mis- 
chief. Mr. Acker often heard Mrs. 
Elizabeth Prough tell it. Mrs. Prough, 
who lived along the ridge overlooking 
Beavertown, died October 30, 1932. 

At the time of the incident, she was 
a little girl in school. John Shoenfelt, 
the teacher, was having trouble with 
one of the boys. Eventually the much 
tried teacher declared he was going 
to bleed the boy to let the bad blood 
out. 

Dragging the reluctant culprit up 
on the platform, the teacher bared 
the boy’s arm. It was a tense moment. 
The little girls cried, while the big 
boys and girls watched the proceed- 
_ ings with breath taking attention. 


Using his pocket handkerchief as 
a tourniquet, Mr. Shoenfelt in busi- 
ness like manner bandaged the arm. 
Making a great flourish with his poc- 
ket knife, he raised his hand to make 
the incision. 
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At this critical juncture, the boy’s 
courage broke. Begging for mercy, 
he promised to be good. That was all, 
of course, the teacher wanted. Very 
solemnly he released the frightened 
youngster on promise of future good 
conduct. 


Old Remedies Are Scorned. 

Present day physicians are inclin- 
ed to laugh at the old fashioned reme- 
dies. Especially would they shudder ~ 
at some of the ingredients the gran- © 
nies used for poultices. Even the 
patients, had they suspected that some 
of the evil smelling concoctions con- 
tained stable refuse, would have pro- 
tested that the cure was worse than 
the disease. 


Knowledge acquired during the 
World War, however, revealed that — 
there is such a thing as excessive 
cleanliness. For instance, it is said 
that surgeons made the discovery 
that in certain types of wounds, in- 
fection could be checked by introduc- 
ing maggots in the sore. Perhaps, aft- © 
er all is said and done, there may have 
been efficacy in granny‘s treatments. 
Possibly, something favorable can be 
said in favor of blood letting in cer- 
tain cases. 


One of the most dreaded diseases 
was lung fever. It was equally fatal 
to young and old. When one realizes 
that lung fever was nothing other 
than pneumonia, it is readily under- 
stood why the old timers recorded 
with such pathetic frequency that 
the cause of death of their loved ones 
was lung fever. | 


Levi Dilling Acker was the fourth 
child in the family of Henry and Mar- 
garet Dilling Acker. He was born 
November 7, 1854 on the Acker farm 
one-half mile north of Beavertown. 
He and his sister Sarah (Mrs. Daniel 
Greaser) are the only ones that sur- 
vive. 

The others were Susan Elizabeth | 
(Mrs. F. F. Greaser), William, Henry 
D., Nancy Jane (Mrs. John H. Brum- 
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baugh) and a boy, who died in in- 
fancy. 
' School Days Were Gay Times. 
Arrived at school age, Levi accom- 
panied Susan, Hiizabeth and Sarah 
to the old plank school house at Beav- 
ertown. The students, six at a desk, 
fearful of correction by thé foot and 
one-half long ruler in the stern hand 
of the school master, applied them- 
selves seriously to their readin’, ritin’ 
and ’rithmetic. 


Every one spoke Pennsylvania 
Dutch except one family, the ’Squire 
David Aurandt’s. It wasn’t long until 
the Aurandt children were conversing 
in Dutch as if to the manner born. 
Levi liked school. ‘Learning’ did not 

come hard, but the cream of the 
school day came during intermission. 


Casting off wamuses and jackets 
(coats and vests) the boys pitched in- 
to town ball. It was a sport which 
did not particularly appeal to Levi. 
He said it was too strenuous, looked 
too much like work. — 


Coasting was what he shone in. 
During the winter when snow and 
ice covered the hill back of the school 
house, the scholars made a riotous 
exit through the door to the top of 

) tne hill. Sitting on a board, shingle, 
shovel, anything they could get that 
would answer the purpose, with here 
and there a sled, they went gliding 
down the hill shouting and laughing. 


Accident Nearly Fatal. 


Their laughter almost turned to 
tears in one instance. George Fouse, ; 
one of the boys, coasted into a worm > 


fence, cutting his forehead and severe- 
ly bruising himself. He escaped death 
by a narrow margin. 

Curiously enough, he survived that 
accident only to meet death by acci- 
dent in later years. While helping to 
thresh on a farm near Woodbury, 
‘he fell from the mow to the barn floor, 

|} breaking his neck. | 
The present brick schoolhouse at 
|] ‘Beavertown is the third to occupy the 








site, a frame building having succeed- 
ev. the original plank structure. 

On August 27, 1901, while passing 
the school house, Mr. Acker found 
the body of Martin Fouse. The dead 
man had been subject to epilepsy. He 
apparentiy had fallen, while in a 


Seizure, his body rollng down the 


grade to the fence along the road. 
His head had wedged against a post 
in such a position that the nose had 
been pushed sidewise, shutting of the 
air. As the jaws were clamped to- 
gether rigidly, the supposition is that 
the unfortunate man suffocated. 
During the Civil War Levi D. 
Acker’s father had a hard time to 
keep a hired man. One following an- 


other, they enlisted in the Federal. 


army until three of them were in the 
service. 

Martin Enders was the first to go. 
Mike Hetrick went next and one 


cold April.day George Stouffer broke 


the news that he had decided to leave 
the plow to shoulder a gun in defense 
of the union. 


Although they returned home alive, 


these farm hands found soldiering a 
tedious business. They suffered almost 
indescribable hardships. | 

On his first furlough home, Mr. 
Stouffer arriving. unexpectedly took 
his employer by surprise as the latter 
was chopping wood. 

War Experience Bitter. 

“Well, how is it going in the war?” 
asked Mr. Acker. 

Shaking his head sadly, Mr. Stouf- 
fer replied, “I’d as soon lay my head 
on that chopping block and let you 
cut it off as go back to the army.” 

But he did go back, faithfully serv- 


ing out his enlistment. The boys in 
blue knew hunger, disease and piti- 


fully inadequate hospital facilities. 
The war has receded so far in the 
background of present day recollec- 
tions that their heorism is not tarnish- 
ed by the spectacle of a march on 
Washington to demand remuneration 
for their patriotism. 
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Following long years of waiting, 
Mike Hetrick eventually was allotted 
a pension of six dollars a month. 
While this modest sum sufficed to 
meet his needs, yet he constantly 
lamented that it was not increased 
to twelve dollars. 


He frequently 
friends: ‘Id be 
twelve dollars. 
when I was there. 
meant the army. 


Forced marches, short rations, 
dirty, ragged clothing, bloodsodden 
battle fields, the menace of typhus and 
dysentery stalking in the wake of the 
army, these experiences surviving in 

- the memories of the returned soldiers, 

were worth twelve dollars a month. 
That, at least was Mr. Hetrick’s sum- 
ming up of the case. 


Nearly every time we look at a 
newspaper, we are reminded of the 


remarked to his 
satisfied if I got 
That is what I got 
By “there” he 


disaster that follows the attempt of 

an automobile to climb a telegraph 

_ pole, or to knock an abutment out 

from under a bridge. The appalling 

toll of mis-handled cars in life and 
injuries is of nation-wide concern. 
Horses Also Caused Accidents. 


While as a rule, old Dobbin could 
be depended on to use his horse sense 
in a crises, when he ran amuck be- 
cause of fright or natural cussedness, 

it was no time for fooling. 


It required courage and skill to 
bring him under control. The history 
of the reign of king horse is amply 
punctuated with accidents which left 
many dead and maimed victims in 
their wake. 

Occasionally an incident happened 
which was really funny. Mr. Acker 
figured in one that has furnished him 
with many a hearty laugh. . 

About twenty years ago while he 
was director and collector for the Mor- 
tisons Cove Telephone company, a 
position he held from 1904 to 1924, he 
and James Woodcock drove through 
Turkey Valley calling on subscribers. 


The horse, a reliable steady animal, 
was accustomed to browse on the 
grass along the roadside while his 
master interviewed the householders. 
In this particular instance, it looked 
as if the call would draw out to a 
protracted stay. The grass in front 
of the house was lush and tempting. 


To enable the horse to nibble it 
more easily, Mr. Acker stripped the 
bridle in order to remove the bit from 
its mouth. Looking around to locate 
the tastiest tufts, the absence of the 
blinders gave the beast an unobstruct- 
ed view of the buggy it was pulling. 


Horse Ran Away. 

Frightened out of its wits, the poor 
thing lit out for parts unknown. Un- 
able to loose itself from the black ob- 
ject which ran at its heels, in this 
case boogey would be a good word, 
its fear mounted at every bump and 
rattle of the vehicle. 


Near the point of exhaustion, it 
eventually came to a stop at a draw 
kiln in a field two miles away. A 
working man there turned the horse © 
about and started it back in the di- 
rection from which it had come. 


Once more it looked back to see 
whether the boogey was still hang- — 
ing on. That was enough. Snorting — 
and rearing, away it went lickety- 
split until the frantic gallop was 
brought to an abrupt end under an 
apple tree whose low-hanging boughs — 
snapped the buggy top clean off. The © 
horse succeeded in passing under the 
tree but the buggy, of course, was 
too high. 


Well, a little tinkering with the 
telephone tools restored the top to 


-its rightful place and the journey 


was resumed without further mishap. — 


School Director 31 Years. 
Retiring from the board of school 
directors of Huston township in 1905 — 
following a _ service of thirty-one 
years, Mr. Acker had the pleasure of — 
being intimately associated with three — 
county school superintendents, viz: — 
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Professors John H. Stephens, Henry 
S. Wertz and Tarring S. Davis. 

He and his wife frequently enter- 
tained these gentlemen over night and 
at meals. A part of the host’s duty 
also consisted of taking them around 
in his buggy on their official visits to 
the schools. 

Professor Davis generally traveled 
on shank’s mare. He has a reputa- 
tion, well known to every man, 
woman and child in ‘the rural dis- 
tricts of Blair county, of being a 
champion walker. Both for distance 
and speed, he could out walk all con- 
tenders. His long, effortless stride 
carried him from school, rain or shine. 

One snowy winter day Mr. Acker 

and Professor Davis set out in a 
_ sleigh to drive to the Smithfield school 
house. Floundering in the drifts 
blinded by the storm driven snow, 
the horse became pretty well bog- 
ged down. 
Makes Path For Horse 

Thereupon Professor Davis got out 
of the sleigh and walked in front of 
the horse, thus breaking a path for 
it. This reversal of the usual order 







































Mr. Acker. 

From the above recital one gleans 
that Mr. Acker has been a man of 
affairs in his community. His ex- 
perience as farmer, telephone direct- 
or and school director is only a par- 
tial enumeration of his services. 

He has a conspicuous record as an 

- administrator of estates and guardian 
of minor wards. Included in the list 
of deceased friends whose estates he 
settled are the following: 


Solomon Lynn, David Lynn, Abra- 
ham Acker, F. F. Greaser, John 
Acker, Dewalt Acker, Jacob Lecrone, 
Sarah Lecrone, Michael Hetrick, 
Frank Frye, John B. Hoover, Henry 
_D. Dilling, James Rhodes, Catherine 
BD: Dilling, John Duerner, Nancy 
_Duerner, George D. Dilling, David 
Buck, Tyrone; William Buck, Altoo- 
na; Christian Obenour, David Obe- 


of procedure was hughly amusing to 


nour, William Acker, Margaret Ack- © 
er, Homer B. Fouse, Elizabeth Acker 
and Sadie Acker. In addition Mr. Ack- 
er had the guardianship of as many 
as nineteen minors at one time. 

His stiffest job in figures was the — 
appraisement of the large Lytle Es- 
tate. He, together with Professor | 
John H. Stephens and Rev. John B. 
Fluke, of Loysburg, the other two ap- 
praisers, worked for twenty-one days 
before completing it. The total ap- 
praisement of the real estate amount- 
ed to $134,000.00. 

During Mr. Acker’s’_ successive 
terms on the Huston township school 
board, he served as treasurer for a 
period of twenty-two years. Six new 
school houses were erected in the dis- — 
trict in the course of his directorate. 

Knows Little of Ancestors. . 

While his personal recollections go | 
back to the period antedating the ~ 
Civil War, Mr. Acker is unable to give © 
any facts as to the genealogy of his 
family. The surname undoubtedly is — 
of German origin, but he does not — 
know from which part of Germany his ~ 
forefathers came or when they emis ; 
grated to America. eter 

In his boyhood the Ackers bearhee seas 
the given names of. John and Henry 
were so numerous that they were dis- ‘ 
tinguished from one another by the — 
system of designating them by the 
name of their fathers. Thus there — 
were John of John Acker and John of 
Henry Acker. 

John of John and John of Henry 
sound somewhat like stuttering. As — 
a matter of fact it was a short cut, — 
eliminating the roundabout way of — 
saying that the John referred to was © . 
a son of John or of Henry, as the case 
might be. This ingenious device also 
suggests the native brand of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch humor. 


Mr. Acker does not take much stock % 
in spooks or other manifestations of 
the occult. The most comical story 
relative to this subject that he recalls, — 


is funny in point of the way it was — aie 
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told rather than as to the circum- 
stances themselves. 

Rev. Myers, one of Mr. Acker’s pas- 
tors, was very emphatic in his denun- 
ciation of spiritualism, as well as the 
belief in ghosts. He scoffed at the first 
as being downright trickery and the 
second as mere products of excited 
imagination. 


Perhaps with the intenton of expos- 
ing the devices of spiritualism, he at- 
tended a seance. After the lights were 
out, the audience tensely waited to see 
what would happen. When the table 
tilted and jumped up and down and 
the chairs began to hop about for no 
visible reason at all, the investigat- 
ing minister became so alarmed that 
he got up and ran out of the house. 
Fright got the better of his intentions. 

In the parlor of the Levi D. Acker 
home hangs an enlarged photograph 
of a delicate featured young woman, 
whose face appeals because of its 
spiritual expression. 

It is the picture of Fannie Buck, a 
sister of Mrs. Acker. Until she was 
grown into young womanhood, Fan- 
nie was denied the pleasures and ac- 
tivities normal to youth because of 
chronic ill health. 

While seriously ill, she made a 
vow that if it would be the will of 


_ divine Providence to bless her with 


good health, she would devote the re- 
mainder of her life to His service. 

Her prayer was granted. Following 
her recovery, she dedicated her life 
to foreign missionary work, serving 
in Central America for a period of 
thirty-six years. She died several 
years ago. 

Wife Is Busy Worker. 

Mary Lavenia Buck, daughter of 
David and Christina Buck, of. War- 
riors Mark, was married to Levi -D. 
Acker April 15, 1897. We have _ re- 
ferred to Mr. Acker’s 
facility at chopping wood. His wife 
qualifies equally well in her division 
of the home duties. She does the 


cooking and house work, with some 


Y 


tae 
et 


remarkable. 


gardening thrown in for good meéas- 
ure, with an efficiency of which 4 
young women could be proud. 

One of the social movements Mr. 
Acker has observed with interest, is 
the development of prohibition. In 
his youth liquor was sold over the 
counter of every village store, with 
no more question than sugar or molas~ 
ses. John Barleycorn was not taxed 
on the grounds that the liquor revenue 
would guarantee prosperity for Uncle 
Sam. In fact there was no tax at all. 

As a rule, the hard working farm- 
ers, who did nearly everything from 
sowing to reaping by hand, did not 
consider themselves wide awake until 
tney had had their swig of morning’ 
bitters. A jug of whiskey was a 
necessary part of harvesting equip- 
ment, almost as essential as the 
cradle. 

Tinctured with crushed _ tansy, 
whiskey was credited with giving the 
harvesters a new lease of energy as 
well as a record breaking appetite for 
the fried ham or chicken pot-pie din- 
ners the house wives served. 


But when the genie of the jug, win- 
ning control, began to snap the whip 


-and make a slave of many of the 


habitual drinkers, sentiment developed 
so strongly against it that whiskey 
was outlawed into the class of public 
enemies. From the time of the licensed 
saloon, community disfavor gradual- 
ly organized itself into the national 
prohibition movement. 
Johnnie Dinner Happy Man. 

In every community there is some 
one possessed of some peculiarity or 
other which classifies him as @ 
“character.” Some are known for 


‘their wit, others for strength or knack 


at some- unusual accomplishment. 
Mr. Acker recollects the late John 
Duerner, better known as 
Dinner, as one of the happiest souls © 
he ever knew. Johnnie Dinner’s spec- — 
ialty was horses. He delighted in ~ 
training them to do circus tricks. In © 
fact, he claimed his pets could do 2 








Johnnie — 
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anything but talk. 


In his younger days, Mr. “Dinner” 
was a crack rider. rie could perform 
many of the stunts that are the stock- 
in-trade of the equestrian acts in the 
big shows. As he grew older, he con- 
tented himself with teaching his 
horses to do tricks. 


One of ais most intelligent animals 
evoked much laughter a generation or 
two ago by its ability to answer 
questions by modding or shaking its 
head, or stamping one of its fore 
feet. 


For instance, pointing to a girl 
among a crowd of onlookers, Mr. 
Dinner would ask the horse, ‘Is that 
girl pretty ?”’ Sometimes it would nod 
a gracious ‘“‘yes”’. When it responded 
with a vigorous negative shake of its 
head, the spectators would roar with 
laughter. 


A more complicated trick was its 
ability to add simple sums. Asked, 
“How many are two and two?” It 
would signify the answer by four taps 
of its fore foot. Likely, as often as 
not, it would give a wrong answer, 
then the joke would be on its master. 


When, perhaps thirty years ago, 
lightning struck Mr. Duerner’s barn, 
| burning the building as well as the 
| owner’s favorite horse, Mr. Duerner 

was inconsolable. He mourned the 
terrible tragedy of the horse as much 

as if it had been human. 

The whole community sympathized 
in his grief, because he and his horse 
had furnished many jolly hours of 

| harmless entertainment. Besi des 
| everybody felt a génuine affection for 
the man and his comicalities. 

Enjoys Contentment. 


Looking backward, Mr. 
} visions a long panorama of. events, 
} some sad, many of happier hue. What- 
| ever befalls, it has always been -his 
| disposition to glean the good seeds of 
} contentment, letting the chaff of ad- 
| versity float on the stream of forget- 





Acker . 


fulness. 

He is a member of the Church of 
God. Study of family records in his 
possession reveals that on his mother’s 
side of the house, the Dillings, longe- 
vity is a family trait. . 

Casper Dilling, Sr., his great-grand- | 
father, died Sept. 8, 1870, aged 81 
years, 9 months and 4 days. If you 
subtract to get great-grandfatner’s 
birth date, it will go back to 1789. 
That surely sounds like ancient his- 
tory. 

Casper’s wife Susan died March, 
1878 at the ripe old age of 87. An 
uncle, George Dilling, died Jan. 1, 
1918, aged 89 years and 4 days. So 
it goes down the line, whether Nancy, 
Henry, Catherine, Casper or Susan. 
Ail of his uncles and aunts except | 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hoover, were well over 
seventy. ! 

Therefore one deduces that Mr. 
Acker comes by his hale and hearty 
old age and alert intellect by right 
of heritage as well as by adherence © 
to the proper rules of living. 


Rastus: 
times.”’ 


Sambo: 


“Sambo these sho’ am hard te 


“Boy, you certainly says 


somethin’. The wolf am a-coming to ee 


mah door.” 

Rastus: “Wolf-acoming? Why man, 
the wolf done had puppies right on 
mah doorstep.” 


The nurses from the Nason hospital 
twenty-five in number, held an outing | 
Monday evening of last week in the 
picnic grounds adjoining the Oak 
Grove service station, 
tion. 

Auto Driver: “Have you some oe 
line that stops knocking?” 


Attendant: “Yes, sir.” 


Auto Driver: “Then give my wife aa 


a glass.” 
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THE MARTINSBURG SEMINARY 


Embowered in the trees which 
shade its spacious lawn, the old sem- 
inary building.in Martinsburg impres- 
ses the passer-by with its time mel- 
lowed air of dignity and solidity. 


Although one part of it is being 
used as a dwelling house by the own- 
er, Professor P. H. Bridenbaugh, and 
his family, while the other side is oc- 
cupied as an inn under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Seeden- 
burg the old building still wears the 
detached aspect of a school, which 
in fact is what it was meant to be 
originally. 

It is so long since it functioned as 
the Juniata Collegiate Institute and 
prior to that as the Franklin High 
school, that that period of its history 
seems to belong to some almost for- 
gotten era. 

Yet living in Martinsburg is a lady 
who was enrolled in the first class 
of students that matriculated at the 
old school—Martinsburg’s first insti- 
tution of higher learning. | 

She is Mrs. Rebecca Shoemaker 
Sanders. Like the venerable school 
building, sne pays but slight tribute 
to age. She was born June 7, 1846. 
Therefore on the seventh day of this 
month she attained to the advanced 
age of eighty-nine years. 

No one would believe it to look at 
her. Her cheeks glow with a delicate 
pink that contrasts charmingly with 
ser silvery white hair. Her voice has 
the timbre of youth and the merry trill 
of her ready laughter reveals the 
secret of Ponce de Leon’s failure of 
the quest for the fountain of youth. 
The magic of perennial youth lies not 
in some fabled spring of water, but 
in the well-spring of the spirit which 
ever rises above the weaknesses of 
the body which houses it. 

Franklin Hi School Started. 


On April 13, 1859 an act of the 


state assembly at Harrisburg was ap- 


proved providing for the incorpora- 
tion of the “Franklin High School 
and Normal Institute Association of 
Martinsburg in the County of Blair.” 

The names show the following lead- 
ing citizens of Martinsburg were the 
incorporators: John C. Everhart, A. 
S. Morrow, S. P. M’Fadden, Theophil- 


us Snyder, Andrew Spanogle, A. J. — 


Crissman, N. Campbell, H. S. Craw- 
ford, F. G. Bloom, J. S. Nicodemus, 
Frederick Nicodemus and J. H. Barn- 
dollar. 

It was a joint stock company, with 
the stock quoted at $20 a share par 
value. The sum of $8,000.00 was sub- 
scribed and applied to the erection of 
the three story brick building, which 
was completed in 1860. 

Thus was launched the first of the 
various projects Martinsburg has un- 
dertaken from time to time looking 
to its promotion as an educational 
center. The career of the seminary is . 
illustrative of the difficulties that have — 
beset the expansion of the town in this 
direction as likewise in the introduc- 
tion of new business enterprises. 

Following the completion of the 
building two instructors, Messrs Os- 
borne and Dickerson, were employed 
to take charge of the academical 


course of study. Tuition was charged — 


of course, which precluded the admit- 
tance of any but the children of well- — 
to-do families. An energetic canvass 
of the Cove and the adjacent districts 
eventually yielded a sufficient enroll- 
ment to commence the first term. 


Among the classmates Mrs. Sand- 
ers recalls were Amanda Buck, of — 
New Enterprise, Kate Oellig, of Wood- — 
bury; a Miss Stohler, of Saxton and 
Mary Thatcher and John W. Blake, ~ 
of Martinsburg. 

Details of the curriculum that en- 
listed the eager attention of fourteen — 
year old Rebecca Shoemaker, who at 
that time had no intimation that she 
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would recall those happy schooldays 
from the perspective of eighty-nine 
years of life, are somewhat dimmed. 
However she remembers that Latin 
and higher mathematics were taught, 
- Subjects she did not elect to take be- 
cause they were not regarded as ex- 
actly suitable to girls of her tender 
years. 




































First Piano In Town. 

Lessons on the fine, new grand 
piano had much more appeal. This ex- 
“pensive instrument, which was one 
of the best manufactured, had been 
purchased by the association for the 
school. It probably was the first piano 
to be brought to Martinsburg. 


Following the sale of the seminary 
to tue Allegheny Synod of the Luth- 
eran church, Theophilus Snyder, who 
was Mrs. Sanders’ uncle, bought the 
piano. He bequeathed it to his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mary Snyder Ashcom, who, 
in turn, left it to her foster son, Henry 
Seedenburg. 

Miss Mary Herford, of Pittsburgh, 
and a Mrs. Graham were the music 
teachers. The faculty members board- 
ed either in private homes or at the 
hotel as their personal inclination 
dictated. 

While a piano was an innovation, 
one is not at liberty to deduce from 
that fact that music was a lost art 
in the Cove before the Civil War. Far 


melodeons or cottage organs, with ac- 
cess to fairly capable teachers. 

Local and itinerant singing teach- 
ers, like the troubadours of old, kept 
the muse of melody revived and 
taught the rudiments of musical nota- 
tion in nearly every school house or 
church throughout the length and 
breadth of the Cove. They lived and 
died in obscurity but how much they 
contributed to the welfare of their 
generations is beyond calculation. 

- Because of their efforts, the chil- 
_ dren of the poorest day laborer had 

appreciation of music that com- 
peel rather favorably with that of 





from it. The well-to-do people had- 


the sons and daughters of the weal- 
thy. 
Students Appreciate Opportunities 
To return to the Franklin High 
school, three rooms were in use. Dur- 


ing study period the students repaired 


to any room that was vacant and, 
choosing a seat at will, applied them- 
selves busily to their lessons. 


Discipline was rigid but on the 
whole the students were disposed to 
improve their study hours to the best 
of their ability. 

The school had not much more than 
become established when the Civil 
war broke out. Students had come 


from Entriken, Stonerstown and other _ 


points outside of the Cove. The war 
tended to put an end to the budding 
aspirations of the infant institution. 


Unable to make a go of it financial- 
ly, it was sold in 1867 to the Allegheny 
Synod of the Lutueran church for 
$3,000.00. For the next few years it 
changed hands rapidly. Successive — 
owners as shown by the deeds on 5 
records were: Nicholas Gruber, who > 
purchased it from the synod January > 
18, 1868. On May 2, 1868, Mr. Gruber | 


sold it for $5,000.00 to Professor Lu- 


cian Cort, who operated it as the ae 


Juniata Collegiate Institute. 
Bridenbaughs Became Owners. | 
Professor Cort and Sabina, his wife, 
deeded it to Henry H. Bridenbaugh, 


father of the present owner, on date ~ 


of April 13, 1876, for the considera- 
tion of $10,700.00. 


Meanwhile an annex had been built f 


to the original or easterly part 


of the structure. During its career as 
an educational institution it was used 


as an Indian school. From 1885 to 


1888 it enrolled from fifty to nearly 
one hundred wards of the United ~ 


States government. 


In the late 1890’s, the Directors of _ 


the Poor leased it to care for the 


overflow inmates of the Blair county — | 
It has also been main- — 


alms house. 
tained as a sanitarium. 


Its inauguartion as a High school ¥ 
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was a long step from the elementary 

subscription schools which antedated 
the free public school system. Impov- 
erished children would have hau no 
schooling had it not been for the 
generosity of the wealthier people in 
the community who supported the 
schools. 


- Mrs. Sanders’ grandfather hired a ~ 


teacher at his own expense to teach 
in his home community in Fulton 
county in order that the children of 
the poorer families might attend 
school. 

So it was in many rural sections. 
Those better off lent a helping hand 
to their neighbors in lesser circum- 
stances. 

It might be mentioned, too, that 

the free public school system was 
not established so much by reason 
of the consuming thirst for knowledge 
on the part of the poor as at the insis- 
tence of the public spirited citizens 
of means, who carried on the battle 
of equal opprtunities for all the boys 
and girls of the land. 
That can be put down as a credit 
to the aggressive individualism by 
which men have won financial suc- 
cess. We are indebted to them for 
having the intellect and forethought 
to demand progress. 

School days were over. Dressed in 
her wedding gown, Rebecca Shoe- 
maker definitely stepped out of the 
estate of girlhood and school room 
routine, into a new, more responsible 
phase of life. | 

She was joined in the bonds of holy 
wedlock with Jacob B. Sanders, a 
young business man of Youngstown, 
Ohio. The ceremony was performed-on 
February 26, 1867 at the farm resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Shoemaker, near the ‘“Y” 
Switches, west of Martinsburg, with 
‘Rev. J. W. Waugh, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, as the officiat- 
ing minister. 

Doubtless the wedding guests were 
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moved to admiration at sight of the 
bride. One can almost hear the whis- 
pered exclamations of the women in 
the room, ‘Isn’t she lovely?” 

Those who saw Mrs. J. W. Hersh- 
berger, of Martinsburg, wearing Mrs. 
Sanders’ white mull wedding dress 
in one of the tableaux of the Cen- 
tennial Album series presented as a 
high light of the Martinsburg celebra- 
tion, can appreciate what an appeal- 
ing picture the bride of sixty-eight 
years ago made. 

Following the wedding dinner, the 
newly-weds drove by carriage over 
the Liberty turnpike across Tussey 
mountain to take the Huntingdon and 
Broad Top train at Cove Station, with 
Mrs. Sanders’ Grandmother Shoemak- 
er’s home in Franklin county as their 
destination. 

Railroad Seemed A Myth. . 

Rumors had been floating around 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad com- 
pany was contemplating building a 
branch line into Martinsburg, but the 
most responsible citizens were in- 
clined to believe that the project was 
more a figment of the imagination of 
the store box loafers than having any 
foundation in fact. Some of the real 
estate owners. declared that they | 
would fight to the last ditch before | 
they would consent to have their land 
cut up by a railroad track. 

The Morrisons Cove Branch was — 
not completed until 1872. Therefore 
Cove Station was the nearest place 
from which the bride and groom could 
take a train on their honeymoon trip. — 

Mrs. Sanders grew to womanhood 
before Martinsburg could boast of a 
railroad. She lived through the period © 
when as many as six trains a day 
steamed in or out over the “Y’. The 
traveler could board a west bound 
train and be whisked away to almost 
any place on the North American con- 
tinent. . 

Now history has repeated itself. 
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Once again Martinsburg is without 
railway passenger facilities. If Mrs. 
Sanders desires to embark on a trip 
by rail, Cove Station will be as easi- 
ly accessible for a starting point as 
any other. ' 


Mr. and Mrs. Sanders established 
their new home near Youngstown, 
Ohio, where Mr. Sanders had coal in- 
terests and where for eight years, or 
until his early death at twenty-nine 
years of age, he served as manager of 
the store maintained by the company 
with which he was connected. 


Strike Brought Worry. 

Mrs. Sanders well remembers the 
fear and anxiety experienced by the 
wives of the miners following the out- 
break of a strike, which, attended by 
riots, threatened to develop into an 
orgy of bloodshed. 


While the men, who were Welsh, 
for the most part were well behaved, 
none could tell to what extremity they 
might go, when they were inflamed 
by labor war. 


During the strikes the wives and 
mothers of the miners were in a piti- 
able state for none knew when the 
bleeding bodies of their men might 
be carried home. Several of them 
‘eased their minds by talking over 
their troubles with the sympathetic 
store keeper’s lady. Fortunately the 
strikes were settled without fatali- 
ties, although numbers of the strikers 
nursed sore heads resulting from the 
impact of stones or clubs. 


After Mr. Sanders’ death, Mrs. 
Sanders returned to Martinsburg to 
live. She has been a resident of her 
native town continuously during her 
long widowhood. 

Two of her three children having 
died in babyhood, her only surviving 
child, Miss Ella Sanders, is a great 
comfort. The close companionship be- 
tween the mother and daughter is a 
beautiful thing to see. 
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dustry, have been a mental stimulant 


Of similar tastes, they have a com- 
munion of interests in the enjoyment 
of books, music, church work and the 
society of their friends. 


Recalls Union Church. 

A life long member of the Pres- 
byterian ‘church, Mrs. Sanders’ first 
recoilection is of une German Reform- 
ed and Presbyterian union church 
which stood on a site immediately to 
the right of the present Presbyterian 
church. The two congregations wor- 
shiped in the same building for years, 
their association having been marked 
by amity and good will. 

Each supported its own minister, 
who held services on alternate Sun- 
days. The Presbyterian parsonage was 
located at Duncansville. The pastor 
customarily drove in his buggy on 
Saturday evenings to Martinsburg and 
remained until Sunday evening or the 
next morning dependent on whether 
there was evening worship. 


From candle light to the incandes- 
cent light from the wash board to 
the electric washer; the ice house 
wherein a winter’s crop of ice was 
stored for summer use, to the auto- 
matic refrigerator; from the tele- 
jhone to the radio; and through the 
Civil, Spanish-American and World 
wars, represents a period of time 
which has seen the greatest mechani- 
cal inventions of the ages. 


Yet Mrs. Sanders has had the 
privilege of living through all these 
developments. It surely is a blessing 
to have been granted such a long life. 
Ever interested in the events of to- 
day, the changes wrought by the dis- 
coveries in science, mechanics and in- 


which contributes to the joy of living. 
Her inquiring mind is too much en- © 
listed in current affairs to lend it- 
self to any extent to reminiscence. 
Notes Transportation Changes. 
One of the most pronounced im- 
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provements she has noted is in modern 
methods of transportation. In her 
youth, anyone, who would have pro- 
phesied travel by air plane would 
have been dubbed a crank. 


The difference between the old 
time turnpikes and the present hard 
surfaced highways, between the horse 
and buggy and the automobile, clips 
time into fragments. 


In her youth, when Mrs. Sanders’ 
drove to Hollidaysburg to shop, it was 
a whole day’s undertaking. What 
with stops at the toll gates, from 
Polly Kane’s gate on West Allegheny 
street, with others at intervals of a 
mile or more and the bay horse’s 
need to lag up Catfish ridge, it was 
a pretty long trip to make in a day. 
The view from the ridge road over- 
looking the canal reservoir also was 
worth stopping for. 


Serenity Adds Years. 

After meeting Mrs. Sanders one 
receives the impression that she owes 
her longevity to serenity. On the 
other hand, heredity may have some- 
thing to do with it. Her grandmother, 
on her father’s side of the house, liv- 
ed to be 101. 


This remarkable old lady, 
Berlin, was born near Strasburg, in 
Germany in 1774. She died in 1875. 
She had come to America, the western 


Mary 


promised land, in a sailing vessel. 
This being before the tin can age, food 
stuffs could be preserved only by 
drying them. 

Since passengers were obliged to 
furnish their own meals during the 
length of the voyage, Mary Berlin 
Shoemaker and her husband subsisted 
on a diet that kept life in their bod- 
ies, even though it did not offer much 
in the way of variety. At that, it was 
a regimen no harder than overweight 
ladies of the present day subject 
themselves to in order to reduce their 


figures. 


Miss Ella Sanders’ has a raré 
curiosity in her possession. It is a copy 
of the famous New England Primer, 
combined catechism and reader, from 
which the children of the United 
States imbibed religious and literary 
instruction from the time of the Mas- 
sachusetts colony until the middle of 
the last century. 


Her grandmother, who had studied 
it when a child, delighted to quote 
the quaint rhymes and other data 
from memory. The original was 
printed in 1691, the work of 120 
divines, who labored over the task for 
five and one-half years. 


Probably the most attractive of 
its erudite contents to the child was 
an alphabetical acrostic, beginning 
with “In Adam’s fall we sinned all’ 
to “Zacheus he Did Climb the Tree 
Our Lord to see’. : 


The greater part of the contents 
was designed to remind of the im- 
minence of death and that life was 
but a journey from oblivion to the 
grave, after which the sinner must 
come before the implacable Judge. 


Interspersed are woodcuts of such 
subjects as the burning at the stake 
of the martyr, Mr. John Rogers, who 
defies the anguish of the flames, by 
exhorting the spectators to repen~ 
tance and giving words of encourage- 
ment to his wife and nine children 
who look on as his body burns. One 
can imagine that the book induced 
many a nightmare after the candle — 
was blown out at night. 


Several beautiful prayers by Dr. 
Watts are included. As was the case 
with so many of the old-time books, 
most of the contents were beyond the 
comprehension of the minds of chil- 
dren, but committed to memory, they 
were a source of help and pleasure in | 
adult years. “ 


It offers a strange contrast to the 
children’s books of the present, hat — 
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appeal through the brightly colored 
illustrations as well as by the sub- 
ject matter which makes a bid to 


JOHN MORGAN OF DRY GAP 


Rattler John Morgan lay on his 
death bed. Realizing that the end was 
near he ordered that the ink horn and 
a supply of goose quills be brought 
preliminary to the drawing up of his 
will. For before he could report to 
his reward in the next world with 
proper decorum, he must make final 
disposition of his earthly possessions. 

It had long lain on his mind how to 
divide his large acreage of land in 


the Plum Creek district lying to the 


north east of Roaring Spring. The 
sons would inherit the greater portion 
of the land in order that the farms 
should continue in the Morgan home 
down through the generations. 

To the daughters would be given the 
wooden chest full of silver coins and 
other generous amounts of personal 
property. 

The United States was young. The 
process of growing up into her vast 
domain was attended by a scarcity of 
hard money. However, while his fel- 
low settlers got along as best they 
could by resorting to barter whereby 


- money was not a necessity, John Mor- 


gan shrewd Scotsman that he was 
always was able to rattle a pocket 
full of silver. That was how he came 
‘by his nick name of Rattler John. . 
Owned Peck of Silver. 

At the the behest of the dying man, 
the money chest was unlocked and its 
store of silver coins was poured into 


} a heap for the purpose of counting. 


There ws a full peck of the silver. 
Instead of the sight giving him satis- 
faction, Rattler John breathed a 


4 heavy sigh and lamented, “I wish to 
| God I’d never had a dollar.” 
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and lush meadows. 


‘never guess how Dry Gap got its — 
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youthful interest because it has to 


do with matters that are perfectly aN 


familiar to the little folks. 


His great-grandson, George Sno- — 
berger, has what is believed to be this 
self same chest, although Mr. Sno- 
berger maintains the chest is not 
large enough to hold a peck of silver, 
while family tradition avers 
Rattler John had no less than a peck 
of the precious white metal. 


Mr. Snoberger owns a tract of one ~ 
hundred twenty-five acres that had — 
belonged to Great-grandfather Mor- 
gan. In fact, he lives in the very house — 
in which his great-grandfather died. 

Leaves Morgan Ownership. ie 

Yes, he is the fourth in the line of | 


descent from Rattler John Morgan 


to own the farm. But the name is not | 
the Morgan name. The switch was — 
made when George’s grandfather, 
Frederick Snoberger, married one of — 
John Morgan’s daughter’s. Frederick’s — 





‘son John, in turn took possession of it, 


and now John’s son George owns it. _ 
Rattler John Morgan most likely — 


was attracted to the section because 
of the inexhaustible springs which ~ 
gush out of the mountain side and 
which form the source of the lovely — 
stream purling through glade, woods 


By some this section is known as ~ 
Plum Creek. Others call it Dry Gap. 
According to Mr. Snoberger, Plum 
Creek was so called on account of the ~ 
profusion of wild plum trees. You’d 


name. 

Plainly visible from this section are 
three gaps on the surrounding moun- 
tains, now commonly called McKee, — 


Hoover and Dry gaps. Not bothering __ 
to give them a name, the original set- 
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tlers, mainly of German or Dutch 
extraction, designated them by num- 
ber, thus, “Ainse, zwai, drei” (one, 
two,three). Hence Dry gap is Dutch 
for three, or rather the third gap. 


“Many Changes Are Made. 

The house is different than it was 
in Rattler John’s time. The staunch 
log walls have been weatherboarded. 
Electric lights, running water and a 
bath room furnish all the comforts of 
an up-to-date home. 


Perhaps the most noticeable trans- 
formation has been made in the base- 
ment. Partitioned off into two rooms 
__kitchen and dining room—the dark 
oak wainscot gives an appearance at 
once artistic and restful. 

Behind that handsome wood work 
are various cupboards, shelves and 
compartments for the storage of uten- 
sils, wood and wraps and overshoes. 


You push on a sliding door behind 


the range, and what apparently is 


solid wall, reveals the capacious made- 
over chimney nook, well stocked up 
with stove wood. All the cook needs 
to do is to reach for a piece of wood 
with one hand and chuck it into the 
fire box with the other. 


It was a man-sized job to tear down 
the chimney. Built double, it consist- 
ed of some tons of stone. There were 
three large fire places attached, one 
on each floor-basement, living room 
and bed room above. 

Since these capacious fire places 
were still in use when Mr. Snoberger 
was a boy, he has a lively recollection 
of the loads of wood they burnt up in 
cold weather. 


One of the regular chores for the 
‘boys in the family was to fill the wood 
boxes which stood alongside each fire 
place. It was no trick to carry the 
wood into the basement, but climbing 
up the stairs with a big armful was 
a job to make the boys wish for the 
good old summer time. 
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Of course, the bigger the load, the 
less trips. After the box was full and 
the lid down, it made a fine place for 
a tired little codger, who had work- 
ed hard to nap in the evenings while 
the grown-ups told Indian and spook 
stories. Most likely such tales aroused 
him to wide-awake interest with bed- 
time a bug-a-boo to be feared. 

Burial Plot On Farm. 

Lying a few feet away from the 
garden is an ancient family burial 
plot grown over with a tangle of pink 
roses and tiger lilies. Partially cov- 
ered by the luxuriant foliage are 
grave markers inscribed with the 
name of Stoner. 


Time and the elements have worn 
down the carving, but clearly legible 
on one of the broken stones is the 
date 1792, 12 mo., 12 da. This likely 
is the date of death of a member of 
the family that originally owned the 
farm. 

Presumably the Stoners got the first 
warrant for the land. Mr. Snoberger, 
as well as his ancestors, have always 
respected the sanctity of the resting 
place of the dead by carefully plow- 
ing around it, thus leaving the graves 
intact. 

Mr. Snoberger’s elders believed that 
the apple trees in the orchard ad- 
jacent to the burial plot were planted 
by these self-same Stoners. If that is 
the case, they surely can take the 
blue ribbon for age. No question about 


it the pound apples and other old- 
time varieties taste good even though 
they are in the “oldest yet” class. 

The treasure chest no longer is fil- 
led with silver. However, the old pap- 
ers it contains are a rare prize to 
those who like to delve into the things 
of the past. 

Here is a receipt in full for school 
and building tax assessed on the 
farm in 1873 against Mr. Snoberger’s 
father, John M. Snowberger. The } 
amount was $4.30. Contrast that sum — 








Peet. 
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with the school tax on the same farm 
today. One realizes that we have to 
reach into our pockets generously to 
pay for improved school facilities. 


This old paper decorated with the 
great seal of Pennsylvania and im- 
‘pressive scroll border, is none other 
than a stock certificate for $25 issued 
by the Newry Railroad company, 
dated May 1, 1868. 


Newry Had Railroad. 


“NewryRailroad?” asks the puzzled 
younger generation. “Was the Newry 
railroad ever built?” 

Yes, it was. Of course it was what 
in the horse and buggy days was re- 
ferred to with considerable levity as a 
one horse road. It was operated for 
twenty-five years or more. Whether 
Frederick Snowberger, the holder of 
the certificate, ever received any divi- 
dend on his investment of $25 is 
doubtful. 


A network of street car railways in 
some of our eastern counties remain 
today as a monument to the dead 
hopes of an army of hard-headed 
farmers and small town business men 
who sunk large sums of hard earned 
cash in these transportation lines, 
from which they expected to reap a 
nice profit of easy shekels. 

But alas! One Henry Ford put in 
operation a horseless carriage, since 
known as the automobile, and those 
street car lines, with their rosy visions 
of future lucrative returns, went the 
way of the Newry Railroad, to 
oblivion. 


_ Every once in awhile a great hulla- 
baloo is raised by the newspapers of 
the country about the outcropping of 
a case of hexerei in Pennsylvania. 


Scientists, college professors and 
the generality of the population which 
lays claim to intellectuality scoff at 
what they term is nothing else than 
the rankest superstition. 

Yet here and there, as notably the 


late Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Conan 
Doyle, there are men of conspicuous 
mental attainments, who aver that 
there are strange happenings that can 
be explained only by the operation 
of the supernatural. 


Take for instance the series of 
events which befell George Sno- 
berger of Taylor township, some years 
ago. 

As every one knows, who is ac- 
quainted with him, Mr. Snoberger is 
a good farmer. Also he has a pretty 
fair practical knowledge of veterinary. 
At least, he shares with other experi- 
enced farmers sufficient familiarity 
with the ailments of live stock to 
recognize ordinary symptoms and to 
administer first aic remedies. 

Cattle Died Without Cause. 

Some years ago, due to causes that 
he is convinced were contrary to the 
course of nature, he lost so many 
head of cattle and horses that he 
quit farming and moved to Roaring 
Spring. 

The train of disasters started with 
a colt, of which he was particularly 
proud. Healthy and lively, the pretty 
little thing frollicked about until it 


was seized, for no apparent reason at — 


all, with a fatal sickness. 

Seeing that it was dying, Mr. Sno- 
berger called in some of the nearest 
neighbors in order to get their opinion 
as to what it was that had come over 
the colt. A number of men arrived, 
none of whom could determine what 
ailed it. 

Just as Thaddeus Smith, Mr. Sno- 
berger’s brother-in-law remarked, 
“The next breath will be its last,” the 
mare whinnied in a back stall. 

In response, the colt rose to its feet, 
went to its mother and drew nourish- 
ment just as if there was nothing the 
matter with it. It seemed to be getting 
along all right for a couple of weeks. 
Again the strange malady attacked 
it, this time resulting in its death. 
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So it went. Calves, a fat steer, cows 
and horses became suddenly sick and 
died. Veterinarians, who examined 
them, admitted they were puzzied. 
They adduced suggestions of hoof and 
mouth disease, black leg and other ail- 
ments, which affect western cattle, 
but none fitted the symptoms of the 
Snoberger animals. At last, they de- 
clared that it must be poison. 

Mr. Snoberger is convinced it wasn’t 
poison. The only theory that seems 
to explain it satisfactorily is that 
‘someone practiced black magic. He 
is not unduly superstitious. No one 
would slur his intelligence. If that is 
not the answer, what is it? He would 
like to know. 


Burial Plot Is Ancient. 


The headstones in the Stoner burial 
plot give evidence that the Plum 
Creek district is one of the oldest set- 
tlements in Blair county. Family tra- 
ditions go back into the era of the 
struggle between the whites and the 
Indians for possessions of the fertile 
bowl of meadow land walled by the 
mountains gashed by the “one, two, 
three” gaps and watered by the trick- 
ling stream which meander from its 
source in Locke mountain. 


The most thrilling of these stories 
is the one about Yuck Hauser. Yuck 
was ambushed by a party of Indians 
as he was at work in a field some dis- 
tance from his cabin. Hidden by the 
trees, the Indians sneaked up on their 
victim whom they apparently wished 
to take alive. 


Outran Indian Pursuers. 

At any rate Yuke started to run 
for his life. He ran so fast and hard 
that he ran the shoes off his feet. He 
must have been some sprinter because 
he out-distanced the red skins. They 
eventually gave up the chase, leaving 
-Yuke free to return home, worn and 
weary, with his feet lacerated and 
bleeding and his clothing almost in 


tatters. One can easily understand 

that with a pack of Indians at his 
heels, he took no time to pick his 
trail. 

While no stories are extant of 
large war parties having attacked the 
white settlers, now and then a few 
stragglers would steal into the cellars 
and shoot up through the floor of the 
cabins. 

To prevent such blood thirsty 
manoeuvers, the settlers laid the floov 
joists close together and wedged 
stones between. The house on the farm 
of Elmer Guyer, well known peach 
grower, near East Sharpsburg, still 
has vestiges of this prim!‘ive form of 
fortification. 

A long time ago, well over a hun- 
dred years in fact, a settler by the 
name of Snoberger, living in a log 
cabin near what is now Queen, in Bed- 
ford county, could not get along with 
his wife. 

He endured her tongue lashings as 
long as he could then he took his gun 
and shot himself. Yes, that is right, 
he shot, not his wife, but himself. 

As the story was told to George — 
Snoberger, of Taylor township by 
members of earlier generations of his 
family,. this far-removed kinsman, 
wedged the stock of his gun in a split 
log, pulled the trigger and shot his — 
head off. ; 

That is the only known case of sui- 
cide in the annals of the family his- — 
tory. The incident serves to prove — 
that even in the time of the pioneer 
fathers the female tongue was might- 
ier than the sword or gun. 


Old assessment records of Hunting- 
don county set forth that one John 
Shneberger in Woodbury township — 
was assessed in 1801 with 100 acres 
of land and one horse and two cows. 
This stray item of historical data © 
lends support to Mr. George Snoberg- 
er’s belief that his ancestors were, as 
the saying is, a “different breed of 








cats,’ than those that are of Swiss 
origin. 

His forefathers emigrated from 
Holland. The farmer who paid taxes 
on 100 acres of land a horse and two 
cows in 1801 probably was a great- 
grandfather a couple of times re- 
moved. 

Ancestors Were Farmers. 

As far back as the records go they 
_ were farmers. They have done their 
job so well all along the line that 
‘whenever you hear of a Snowberger 
farm, with or without the “‘w’’ in the 
name, you can be confident that it is 
efficiently run. It seems to be in the 
blood. 

Not only were they farmers, but 
they were members of the German 
Reformed church as well. No sooner 
had they gotten their homes establish- 
ed than they proceeded to found a 
church of their faith. 

Among the time yellowed papers 
and family documents in the old chest 
belonging to Mr. Snoberger, mention- 
ed in a previous installment, is a copy 
of The Weekly Messenger of the Ger- 
man Reformed church, issued October 
8, 1838. He and his wife are life 
long members of the East Sharpsburg 
Reformed congregation. 

George Snoberger is a son of John 
‘M. Snowberger and Rebecca Shiffler, 
his wife. There were ten children all 
told: Frederick Snoberger, of Catfish, 
80 years old; Mrs. Elizabeth Whalen, 
deceased; Susannah, wife of Joseph 
Green, of McKee, aged 75; A. L. Sno- 
| berger, of Clappertown, aged 73; Wil- 
liam Snoberger, of Lakemont, aged 
70; Andrew, deceased; Dewalt Fouse 
| Snoberger, deceased; Rachael, wife of 
i David Ebersole, White Bridge; George, 
| born December 1, 1872, and Barbara, 
wife of Eli Baker, Plum Creek. Thus 
we see four of the brothers and sis- 
‘ters are over seventy. 

_ Mr. Snoberger, the youngest son 
in the family, felt that he owed his 
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the motive. 


parents the duty of remaining with 
them and caring for them so long as 
they lived. He used to tell them that 
he was dedicated to single life for- 
ever, but following the death of his 
father, he changed his mind. A cer- | 
tain pink cheeked neighbor girl was 


On January 19, 1903, he was united 
in marriage with Miss Lydia Smith, 
daughter of Andrew and Emma Wild- 
erson Smith. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Rev. W. S. Long, pastor 
of the bridal couple. The bride had 
no need of learning how to a 
house. ; 

In view of the fact that her par- 
ents had been blessed with fourteen 
children, the girls in the family learn- 
ed from childhood up how to work. It 
took plenty of elbow grease and good 
management for Mr. Smith to start | 
from practically nothing, raise his — 
large family and amass the sizable 
estate he left at his death. 

Was First Cove Milk Shipper. 

He was the first farmer in his sec- | 
tion of Morrisons Cove to ship milk. 
His neighbors reasoned with him to 
give up such an impracticable new- 
fangled idea. 

“It won’t pay,” they declared. He 
went ahead just the same. Eventual- 
ly his brother Eli Smith and Ed. Kag- | 
arise were won over, so that they too, 
decided to ship their milk to Altoona. 





At first they skimmed the cream : 


and sold it only. Pouring it into tin 
buckets, similiar to molasses pails, 
these pioneer shippers carried the 
buckets om foot to Roaring Spring in 
time to ship it on the 5:00 a.m. train. 
Later Mr. Smith sold the milk in 
bulk. It took hustling for the Smith 
girls, ten year old Lydia among them, — 
to get up cold winter mornings and 
milk the cows so that father could 
take the milk to the early train. i 
By this time he had become well 


enough trained in the system of hand-— +3 oe 











ling the commodity that he hauled it 
in the old rockaway buggy instead of 
lugging it by hand for fear that it 
would spill out of the cans. Improved 
cans, meantime, had contributed to 
the safety of transportation. The price 
started at 75c per 100 lbs., gradually 
increasing to $1.50. 

When one considers the strides the 
industry has made in Morrisons Cove 
from those primitive beginnings, it 
makes one realize that the world has 
moved pretty fast since then. 

In those days the principals were the 
shippers and the dealers. Mr. Smith 
first shipped to Nixdorf and later to 
Clingerman. As time went on and they 
began to tack fancy names on, such 
as producer, distributor and convey- 
ancer, the farmers had to pay for it 
by coughing up more cash. 

Putting the industry into high- 
faluting company, cost the fellows 
that owned and milked the cows 
money. 

Hard Work Went With Long Life. 

The Smiths worked hard and lived 
long. As proof that work does not 
shorten life, we might mention that 
Andrew Smith lived to be eighty- 
nine and his wife eighty-five. The 
Smiths were of English descent. 

Of the children still living, Albert 





SCHOOLS OF OLDEN TIMES 


Now that the issue of altering the 
school houses to conform to the Penn- 
sylvania state school law is enlisting 
the attention of the tax payers of 
Martinsburg and North Woodbury 
township, it might not be amiss to 
leaf back to the first chapter of the 
genesis of the public school system 
of the state. 

An old volume which has snugly 
reposed among a_ collection of old 
school text books, hymnals and re- 
ligious works, on the attic of S. Har- 
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Smith, of Hollidaysburg, is eighty; 
Thaddeus Smith, of Plum Creek, is 
seventy-five; Sarah, wife of John 
Snare, of Roaring Spring, is seventy; 
John Smith, of Plum Creek, is sixty- 
eight; William Smith, of Page Sta- 
tion, sixty-seven; Mrs. Snoberger, six- 
ty-five. 

From Mrs. Snoberger down, Mary, 
widow of Frank Brown, of Plum 
Creek; Elsie, wife of John Reighard, 
of Plum Creek; Lucretia, wife of 
Joseph Smelser, of Clover Creek, and 
Minnie, wife of Harry Stacey, of Ore 
Hill, range in age from sixty-two to 
fifty-four. 


Four of the children, George, Kate, 
Daniel and Mrs. Zella Merkle, are 
dead. 


Mr. and Mrs. Snoberger have an 
only child, their son Clair, who with 
his wife, Christy Metzker Snoberger, 
reside with them. Their youth and 
energy are more than equal to the 
task of assuming the major portion 
of the activities of the farm and the 
household. They form a happy, con- 
tented family. 


Mr. Snoberger is a consistent Re- 
publican. He has served Taylor town- 
ship variously as_ school director, 
road supervisor and constable. 


lan Slick, of Scratchtown, south of 
Roaring Spring, gives us a picture of 
the schools which our grand and 
great-grandparents attended. : 
The book is a bound report return- 
ed by the county superintendents of 
Pennsylvania for the year 1864. 
That is proof that the data com- 
piled is official. Were this not the 
case, the reader of today would de- 
clare that the conditions described in 
the book, never could have existed. 
One’s first thought is: “Why, this — 
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strains one’s imagination!” 

Take, for instance, the following 
quotation from the report of J. G. 
Counsman, then superintendent of the 
Biair county schools: 

“There are 120 school houses in the 
county. Only 30 houses are provided 
with the necessary outbuildings; 31 
are partially provided, and 59 are 
without any.” 

Commenting on the condition of the 
school houses, Superintendent Couns- 
man explains that ‘90 are fit for their 
present use, and 30 are so totally un- 
fit, that the comfort, heaith or con- 
venience of the pupils attending them, 
is scarcely consulted in a single re- 
‘spect. 

Buildings In Poor Condition 

“These buildings are small, their 
ceilings entirely too low, dark and 
without means of ventilation.” 

In contrast to this dismal picture, 
he mentions that two new = school 
houses were erected each in Huston 
and North Woodbury townships. The 
buildings referred to in the latter 
district probably were the Millerstown 
and the Kensinger. 

“In extent and quality of black- 
board surface, the new houses of Hus- 
ton and North Woodberry are among 
the most favored in the county.” 

“Aha!” we exclaim to ourselves, 
“that goes to show that the old Cove 
was standing pretty close to the head 
of the class even then.” 

But hold, maybe we crowed too 
soon. Further persual reveals warped 
wooden black boards and that three 
buildings had none at all, a good 
blackboard was something to boast 
about that “an error was made by 
the board of school directors of North 
Woodberry, they having had _ the 
desks, of their new houses made to 
accommodate five or six pupils.” 

Quite likely, when Directors, John 
B. Kensinger, C. Smith, J. M. Bur- 
ket, J. B. Burket, I. Metzker, G. B. 











Dilling and S. G. Rhodes put their 
heads together, they decided that the 
only way to accommodate the large 
enrollment was to jam as many pupils 
into one seat as possible. Since a 
teacher’s highest qualification was his 
ability to “discipline,” the lapses into 
mischief such close proximity  en- 
couraged, merely tested the efficiency 
of Teachers H. Burget, J. Ross Ma- 
teer, S. B. Lysinger, Samuel M. 
Shriver, John G. Skyles, A. N. Baker, 
G. B. Smith and F. L. Nicodemus. 

Not all was smooth sailing for Sup- 
erintendent J. W. Dickerson over in 
old Mother Bedford. This Civil War 
school man is given to a fluency of 
language that is lacking in his more 
matter-of-fact Blair county. colleague. 

We shall let him give his lamenta- 
tions in his own words: 

Supt. Dickerson Complained 

“There are one hundred and seven- 
ty-three school houses in the county, 
and at least seventy-five of them oc- 
cupy sites utterly unsuitable. They 
seem to have been placed where they 
are, because the ground they stand on 


could be put to no other possible use. 


“The health of pupils, beauty of lo- 
cation, convenience of access, shade 
and suitable play-ground, have been 
entirely overlooked or uncared for. © 

“All over. the county, on bleak hill 
tops, or steep mountain sides, in rug- 
ged ravines or swampy flats, may he 
seen these monuments to the careless- 
ness of incompetency of those who 
placed them there.” 

But there is at least alleviation in 
this barren prospect in one instance. 
One senses the good educator’s satis- 
faction as he writes: 

“The new school house erected for 
the grade school of Woodbury village, 
is a fine brick house, two stories high, 
with two rooms on the first floor,.and 
a large school room and a recitatio 
room on the second. 

“It will accomodate about one hun- 
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dred and seventy pupils, and is a 
model of taste, durability and con- 
venience.” 

When you make a comparison be- 
tween the Woodbury building thus 
glowingly described as being the last 
word in up-to-date school architecture 
in 1864, and the new consolidated 
structure which has surperseded it, 
you have an object lesson whereby 
you can measure the great progress 
made in our system of public educa- 
tion since then. 

When Superintendents Counsman 
and Dickerson visited the schools in 
their respective counties, they were 
accompanied by three or four mem- 
bers of the board and in some in- 
stances, by a number of citizens. 

Visitors Made Long Calls 

The former writes that the average 
length of each visit was two and three 
quarter hours. Superintendent Dicker- 
son contented himself with an obser- 
vation call averaging but an hour and 
a quarter in length. 

In view of the fact that seventy- 
eight of the teachers ranged in age 
from fifteen to twenty years and that 
most of them had been granted tem- 
porary certificates, perhaps that was 
all the ionger his endurance could 
withstand the pressure. 

“Females,” he says, “have, aS a 
general rule, taught quite as success- 
fully as males.” 

Of his corps of teachers, he men- 
tioned that sixty-nine had no further 
preparation than a common school 
education, while sixty-four, to use the 
superintendent’s own words, claim to 
have read an educational work thor- 
oughly.” He seems to have somewhat 
doubted the good faith of these claim- 
ants to professional erudition. 

The rest, he said, either did no pro- 
fessional reading, or read to little pur- 
pose. His examination must have 
eonvinced him thoroughly on _ this 
score. 
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He picks out South Woodbury town- 
ship for complimentary commendation 
on the sincere efforts of the district 
superintendents and the board mem- 
bers, “As a result of their earnest 
and intelligent supervision, the schools 
are perhaps in a more flourishing and 
satisfactory condition than any others 
in the county.” 

That was high praise. Judging by 
the present schools, one is warranted 
to make the inference that the South 
Woodbury township school directors 
have striven to maintain their schools 
in the same high standard. 

Morrison Cove Schools Good 

Thus by authority of none other 
than the county superintendents, 
Morrisons Cove in 1864 had been ac- 
corded a worthy reputation for the 
quality of its public schools. 

It is a matter of pride that the de- 
scendants of the public-spirited citi- 
zens of the Civil War period, have 
held steadfast to the traditions of the 
fathers. 

There were four graded schools 
in Bedford county in 1864, viz; Bed- 
ford, Bloody Run, Schellsburg and 
Woodbury. County Superintendent 
Counsman reports that there were — 
eleven graded schools in Blair county 
but he does not designate them. 

Owing to enlistments in the army, — 
Superintendent John F. Davis of Ful- © 
ton county, was forced to grant tem~ 
porary certificates to teachers who 
were manifestly unqualified. : 

He deplores that he was obliged to 
pass a few applicants who failed in ~ 
grammar and geography, “inasmuch 
as, in the schools for which they ap- 
plied, these branches had never beer 
taught.” 

He further states that fifty-seven 
teachers entered the army since the 
beginning of the war, ranking as fol- 
lows: 1 captain, 1 ist lieutenant, 4 
orderly sergeants, 1 cleck to quarter~- 
master and 50 privates. Four died of 
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diseases and three of them were 
wounded. . 

With conscious pride he asserts: 
M’Connellsburg is now destined to 
find a place in history, it having been 
‘the scene of one of the most brilliant 
achievements of the war,’ in which 
Captain Jones (Union cavalry) with 
34 men, encountered and completely 
routed 39 of the enemy, killing 2, cap- 
turing 31 and wounding 2 or 3 of the 
six that escaped.” 

I believe I am safe in saying that 


most of us never had heard of this. 


skirmish in McConnellsburg which re- 
sulted in such a complete rout of the 
Johnnie Rebs. 

Saw Need For Better Buildings 

The superintendents are unanimous 
in their appeal for cooperation for 
better buildings, more favorable sites, 
uniform text books and more appro- 
priate apparatus than the blocks to 
illustrate cube root, philosophy charts 
and astronomical outlines that are 
mentioned as part of the parapher- 
nalia in some of the back woods 
schools. 

However eloquent their descriptions 
of inadequacies in their schools, none 
of the superintendents reported such 
straits as the war had brought about 
in Adams and Franklin counties. 

Superintendent Aaron Sheely com- 
plains that many of the school houses 
in Adams county were greatly dam- 
aged by the soldiers of both armies, 
“some unavoidably and others want- 
only.” 

“The public school in Gettysburg,” 
he says “was occupied as a hospital, 
and was not vacated until some time 
after the regular time of opening 
school.” 

It fell to the lot of A. M’Elwain, 
superintendent of Franklin county ,te 
probe the depth of calamity. 

The Confederates surrounded his 
home, situate two and one-half miles 
west of Chambersburg while they 


* 
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were advancing to burn the town. One 
infers from the doughty superinten- 
dent’s report that he undertook to 
challenge the rebels to confess that 
the United States government was 
the best on earth, and that free 
schools and universal suffrage were 
sacred rights of the people. 

The contempt of. the southerners 
for everything in the north and their 
boasts of the superiority of their 


' women, wealth, education and social 


attainments, must have developed 
into a pretty acrimonious argument. 
Winner In Word Battles 


I take it, judging by the worthy 
superintendent’s ability to sling lang- 
uage about, that he was a fairly good 
match for General Lee’s army in this 
battle of words. 

At any rate, on their retreat fol- 
lowing the burning of Chambersburg, 
the rebels stopped long enough to 
burn down Mr. M’Elwain’s house. 

Even then he insisted on being al- 
lowed to save some of his belongings. 
Only at pistol point, was he forced to 
abandon the argument. He professed 
to be more incensed at the arrogance 
of the southern soldiers who gave as 
their reason for burning him out that 


“he had taught niggers,” than he was™ 


at the destruction of his property. 

As I close the lids of the old report 
book, I am made to think that the 
greatest contribution to the common 
school system is the loyalty, unself- 
ishness and high character of those 
who have successfully guarded it 
through the onslaughts of ignorance, 
penury and war. 


Let’s send chain letters to Europe 
and keep Uncle Sam at the top of the 
list on each one; maybe we can collect 
some of the war debts. 


Facing temptation to show how 
strong we are may only prove how 
weak we are. 
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PIONEERS OF MARTIN FAMIL 


Tourists, who slow up their auto- 
mobiles to cast a questioning glance 
at the way-side signs stationed at 
the eastern and western highway en- 
trances to Martinsburg, are informed 
that the town was named for Con- 


rad Martin. 


While it is not intention of The 
Herald reporter to dispute the au- 
thenticity of this brief historical an- 
nouncement sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Highways, yet the earlier 
historians furnish data equally as re- 
liable, that the town was named in 
honor of John Martin, frontiersman, 
whose family was abducted by the 
Indians. 


Whether Conrad or John Martin, 
the name Martin goes back into the 
very beginning of the white man’s 
conquest of the Indian’s favored hunt- 
ing ground, which has been handed 
down to posterity as beautiful, pro- 
ductive Morrisons Cove. 

The Martins came into the Cove 
from Maryland with the vanguard of 
the earliest settlers, who straggled 
into the then wild frontier through 
the southern gateway or gap piercing 
the mountains which formed an other- 
wise almost impenetrable wall about 
ut 

Unfortunately the time of the col- 
onizing of the Cove is not definitely 
known. Those hardy  trail-makers 
were more given to engraving the 
records of their deeds by the axe and 
the plow, than with the pen. 


Led by their desire to own large 
tracts of land, which they hoped to 
pass on to their descendants as man- 
orial estates, they gradually scatter- 
ed out from one end of the Cove to 
the other. 

Settlers Large Landholders. 

Each responsible head of the fam- 
ily or lord of the manor got title to 





anywhere from three to five hundred 
or more acres of land by warrant or 
patent from the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Executive Council. 


Thus by 1795, quite a populous set- 
tlement had emerged. In their re- 
spective clearings the pioneers had al- 
ready succeeded in wringing from the 
reluctant wilderness some of the com- 
forts of life as well as a trifle of 
leisure to practice the social ameni- 
ties. 

Each settler had given a distinc- 
tive name to his stump strewn farm, 
which expressed his deep satisfaction 
with the reward yielded by the raw 
new land. 

Thus we find vames Kiddie living 
on Biddle’s Choice on what is now 
the Elvin Shriver farm in the Piney 
Creek district, formerly known as the 
Whittaker farm. Neighbor Jacob 
Broombaugh owned Fertile Plain. 


Over on Clover Creek, George 
Broombaugh’s acreage flaunted the 
happy name of Hatter’s Delight. 
This land was sold to Casper Dill- 
ing who was as busy as a nailer. 
In addition to log cabin and barn, he 
had set up a blacksmith shop and 
distillery. 

These original, descriptive place 
names prove that our forefathers set 
the fashion as soon as they were es- 
tablished, to give their homesteads 
appropriate names. Therefore when 
any of our present day residents name 
their farms, they merely are reviving 
a custom “old as the hills.” 

Cove Lands Settled. 

The Rhodes families lived along 

Singing Water brook near what is 


now Fredericksburg and Jacob Neff — 


was in possession of perhaps five 
hundred acres in the vicinity of what 
was known as Peck station in the 
days before the Morrisons Cove 
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Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company had fallen into a state of 
suspended animation. 


The Indians had been driven gradu- 
ally farther westward. The raids and 
skirmishes, which had made coloni- 
zation of the valley extremely haz- 
ardous, had ceased thereby permitting 
the settlers to follow their peaceful 
pursuits without fear of molestation 
by the savages. 

John Broombaugh and Daniel Kam- 
erer had filed warrants for large 
areas of land where Martinsburg now 
stands. The Cove was on its way. 
‘Already it bore fair promise of the 
desirable community the character 
and industry of the first colonists had 
destined it to become. 


The tragedy of John Martin had 
‘receded into the past. No longer did 
it arouse fear of a similar fate in the 
minds of the sturdy pioneers. 

As published in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette on November 138, 1755, John 
Martin’s wife and five children were 
carried off in the raid of the Great 
‘Cove, by a war party of savages led 
by Chief Shingas, during which the 
‘Indians massacred thirty families of 
Dunkard folks who had “squatted” on 
land still claimed by the aborigines. 


Piace of Residence Questioned. 

Jones, Africa and a number of 
other well known historians of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, state that the mas- 
sacre was perpetrated in what is now 
Morrisons Cove. 

Through data discovered in his ex- 
tensive research of military records 
of Blair county soldiers who partici- 
pated in all American wars, Floyd 
Hoenstine, of Sylvan Hills, Registrar 
sof. Veterans Graves, has offered the 
present writer evidence that the Great 
‘Cove referred to in the Gazette write- 
up of 1755, was in Fulton county. 

In his private collection, which in- 
‘eludes Jones and Africa’s volumes, 


Mr. Hoenstine also has Rupp’s, Day’s 
and a history of Bedford and Fulton 
counties compiled by a staff of writ- 
ers employed by a Chicago publishing 
house, all of which set the place of 
the massacre in Great Cove in Ful- 
ton. county. 


Be that as it may, there is no 
doubt of the loss suffered by John 
Martin. There is on record in the 
Pennsylvania Archives at Harrisburg 
a letter written by him to the Supreme 
Executive Council on date of August 
13, 1762, in which he begs for military 


aid to force the release of his family. 


Behind the formal phraseology of 


his plea one senses the grief of the 


man, who henceforth must walk the 
wilderness paths alone. 


Relative Martinsburg Resident. 

All must admit that that is pretty 
ancient history. Yet living in Mar- 
tinsburg is a great-great-grandniece 
of John Martin. 


She is Miss Helen Martin of Ju- 
lian street, who was born on the 
Martin farm near Peck station, Mar. 
10, 1851. A bit of subtraction proves 
therefore that she is 84 years old. 


Unfortunately she has no definite 
knowledge by family tradition of the 
details. of the loss of her great- 
granduncle’s family. All she knows 
is the meagre information given by 
her late aunt, Rose Martin, who stated 
that she had frequently heard her 
father say that his Uncle John Martin 
had lost his family but he never re- 
lated by what means. 


In view of the fact that Aunt Rose 
lived to be 101, her personal recol- 
lections went back far enough to give 
her leave to speak of John Martin 
with authority. 

Miss Helen Martin accounts for 
Aunt Rose’s lack of more extended de~ 
tails by the singular’ reticence char- 
acteristic of the Martins. They were 
doers, not talkers. The eld®“rs were 
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too busy with their day by day con- 

cerns to tell the youngsters about the 

past, even had they been inclined by 

nature to do so. 


However, it seems very improbable 
that in the same sparsely settled 
territory there should be two John 
Martins, both of whom suffered the 
loss of their families. In the absence 
of proof to the contrary, it is safe 
to assume that Miss Martin’s great- 
granduncle was the John Martin of 
the Great Cove massacre of 1755. 


Martin Farm Fine Home. 

One fact about which there is no 
question, is the record of the Martin 
farm, now owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Irvin Wareham. Prior to its purchase 
by the present owners on March 22, 
1929, it had been in the Martin name 
for one hundred thirty-eight years. 


The deed record to the farm dis- 
closes that John Martin bought the 
land from Jacob Neff, September 5, 
1795. David Martin, Miss Helen Mar- 
tin’s grandfather acquired it by re- 
leases from the heirs of John Martin 
in 1826. From him it descended to his 
son, Jacob L. Martin and eventually 
to the latter’s daughter, Miss Helen 
Martin. 


John Martin, the first Martin to 
come into possession of the farm, was 
not the John Martin whose family 
had been captured by the Indians. His 
birth date inscribed on the tombstone 
at his grave in the Martin burial 
ground on the Harris Albright farm 
at Peck Station, proves him to have 
been of a later generation. The date 
of his birth was 1771, sixteen years 
after the original John Martin was 
bereft of his wife and children. 

The Herald reporter was unable to 
trace the relationship between the two 
John Martins. But if we may assume 
that the first John Martin had been 
a resident of the Cove, as several of 
the early historians contend. then it 








would be natural to conclude that they 
were kinsfolks. 

Without question,-they knew good 
land when they saw it. The location 
of the stately old brick mansion now 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Wareham, 
surrounded by well kept grounds, 
watered by a_ rivulet fed from a 
spring, is evidence also that they 
valued a beautiful view. A more de- 
sirable home site would be hard to 
find. 

Miss Helen Martin has little in- 
terest in any effort to trace her line- 
age to the same family tree which 
lists John Martin. Ancestors are the 
least of her concern. 

However recollection of her grand- 
mother’s reminiscences of Jacob Neff, 
Grandmother Martin’s father and by 
that relationship, Miss Martin’s great- 
grandfather, are fresh in her mind. 

It is pretty well authenticated that 
the earliest settlers of Morrisons Cove 
were Dunkards. The tenets of their 
religion forbade the shedding of blood 
even in self-defense. To their credit 
it is a well known historic fact, that 
numbers of them died martyrs to their 
faith, without so much as raising a 
weapon against the Indian butchers. 

It would be doing these frontiers- 
men a grave injustice to draw the 
conclusion that they were weaklings 
because they refused to fight the sav- 
ages. 

Pioneers Were Good Marksmen 

Many of them were expert marks- 
men. While their sharp shooting was 
practiced in the art of bringing down 
game to replenish the family lard- 
ers, they could and did kill In- 
dians although they were inclined to 
conceal these infractions of their 
church doctrines from general know- — 
ledge. Oldtimers used to claim that 
these pioneers of the Cove went arm- 
ed to church, carrying their Testa- 
ments and their guns in the same — 
manner as the Pilgrim fathers in the 
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New England States did. 
Usually, the larger dwelling houses 


were used as a gathering place for 


worship. Churches were not erected 
until the clearings lay in closer prox- 
imity. At first, each settler filed or 
squatted on the land of his choice re- 
gardless of whether or not it lay near 
any other human habitation. On this 
account the population was too much 
scattered to admit of close-knit com- 
munity life. 

Each householder imposed religious 
instruction and devotions on his fam- 
ily. In sections where the trails were 
well enough defined and neighbors 
sufficiently close together to warrant 
jt, the different families held serv- 
ices in the homes that were suitable in 
point of size. On these pilgrimages, 
they were well enough versed in the 
principles of self-defense to keep their 
rifles handy and their powder dry. 

Neff Fought Duel. 

The story of Jacob Neff’s duel with 
a young red-skin warrior is as thril- 
ling an instance of courage and 
steady nerve as the frontier chronicles 
of the United States have to offer. 

Jacob Neff, a Dunkard, operated a 
grist mill on the bank of the Creek 
south of where Roaring Spring now 
stands. 

It was in the year of 1777. The chill 
of November, foretaste of the rigors 
of winter, had fallen on the Cove. 
On this particular morning the millet 
raised the water gate to start the mill 
wheel, for many grists of grain, that 
had been packed on horseback to the 
mill, awaited grinding between the 
heavy mill stones. 

Wary of Indians, Mr. Neff cast an 


| alert eye about the premises. As well 


he knew, it was not a pleasant sen- 
sation to hear bullets whistling up 
through the floor, shot by Indians 
who had crawled under the mill to 
make attack on the millers from this 
concealed vantage point. It had hap- 
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pened several times before. Naturally 
he was not anxious to be made a tar- 
get for some red skin, who would 
fire at the first sound of foot steps 
overhead. 

The Revolutionary War was on. 
Working on the theory that all things 
are fair in war, the British encouraged 
Indian onslaughts on the colonists by 
paying the savages bounties on all the 
white scalps they brought in to mili- 
tary headquarters. 

Young braves, too, sought scalps to 
dangle at their belts as trophies to 
gain admittance into the councils of 
the leaders of the tribe. Thus the 
early settlers of the Cove were at the 
mercy of roving bands of scalp hunt- 
ers. 

Indian Spies Discovered. 

Mr. Neff’s survey of the scene on 
that historic morning revealed two 
Indians with drawn guns lurking in 
the woods at a distance of about 100 
yards from the mill. Acting instantly, 
the miller shot the older of the two 
savages. The other, a young brave, 
started to run towards Mr. Neff, 
with the evident intention of killing 
the white man, before the latter could 
re-load. 

Mr. Neff tried to make his escape 
by runnng through the back door of 
the mill and going at top speed up 
the hill flanking the mill. Pursuing, 
the Indian fired missing Mr. Neff. 
Both the antagonsts now were in the 
same case. They stopped, facing each 
other, each trying to beat the other 
to the trigger. Knowledge that death 
waited for the one that lagged behind - 
urged their fingers to their utmost 
skill. Simultaneously they ‘rammed 
the bullets home, drew the ramreds in 
unison, but Mr. Neff primed and took 
aim a shade the quicker. 

Seeing this, the Indian tried a trick 
to deflect Mr. Neff’s aim. He weaved 
from side to side, threw himself to the 
ground, jumped up again and gyrated 
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about. In other words, he tried fo 
“juke” the bullet. But to no avail. 
Mr. Neff shot him through the head. 

Following this stirring episode, Mr. 
Neff lost no time taking refuge at the 
nearest fort. When he returned some 
days later in company with a hurried- 
ly raised force of men, the mill site 
was a charred heap of ashes. and the 
bodies of the dead savages had been 
carried away. 

Jacob Neff was not the only worker 
at his mill, who won a local reputation 
as an Indan fighter. Nathan Reef, one 
of the millers, had little fear of the 


Indians. It was nothing new to find 


the red skins secreted under the mill 
in order to steal the flour. He and his 
fellow workmen on several occasions 
had raised the floor boards and club- 
bed the raiders to death. To have shot 
them would only have invited an at- 
tack by the rest of the war party hid- 
den in ambush in the surrounding 
woods, 
Reef Shoots Indian. 

While Mr. Reef and a companion 
stood in the doorway of the mill one 
day they saw an Indian some dis- 
tance off giving an exhibition with his 
gun. Time after time, he pointed it at 
them and pulled the trigger. 

As the white men watched these an- 
tics with indifference, the Indian as- 
sumed that their guns also were un- 
loaded. Quickly he began loading his 
weapon. Before he was able to train 
the barrel on the two watchers, Mr. 
Reef shot him. 

Apparently the Indian was a man 
of tribal importance. Likely a chief- 
tain. At any rate, the band to which 
the dead warrior belonged followed at 
the heels of Mr. Reef and his com- 
panion as the white men fled to Fort 
Everett, thirty miles away., 

The whites out-distanced their pur- 
suers but the latter kept the chase 
almost to the door of the fort. 

Mr. Reef never returned to the mill. 





He knew it would be fatal to do so. 
He also grew a full beard as a means 
of disguise. 

Some years after his killing of the 
chieftain, the settlers were command- 
ed to report at the fort at Everett to 
hold a peace parley with the Indians. 


‘The whites and Indians journeyed to- 


gether, going from the outlying dis- 
tricts to the fort. 
Trailed To Fort Everett. 

Enroute, an Indian dogged Mr. 
Reef’s foot steps. His piercing black 
eyes kept the heavily bearded white 
man under constant surveillance. His 
demeanor was so fierce that Mr. Reef 
could almost feel the bullet strike once 
the Indian would be sure of the iden- 
tity of the man he was stalking. 

Fortunately he could not make up 
his mind he had the right man. Reef 
was as ready to shoot as the other, 
but to have done so would have pre- 
cipitated a fight that would have cost 
much bloodshed on both sides. 

Mr. Reef was a great uncle of Rev- 
erend John B. Miller, of Curryville. 
When he was a boy, Reverend Miller 
often listened to his older kinsmen 
tell the above story of Reef. 

The large families, which blessed 
the pioneers, soon rolled up the popu- 
lation count. Cupid also helped the 
good cause along. The sons and 
daughters of the land owners now 
snugly established on their holdings 


of three and five hunderd to a thous- 


and acres, married one another. 

Thus David Martin, Miss Helen 
Martin’s grandfather, married Jacob 
Neff’s daughter Catherine. Some 
years after this happy event, the 
bridegroom bought a large farm 
which belonged to the estate of John — 
Martin, and which formerly was a 
part of a tract of 500 acres which 
Jacob Neff had owned. 

One of the Martin girls had married 
a Biddle. As the newly married coup- 
les started out on their matrimonial 
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careers they bought or were given a 
tract of land cut from the holdngs 
of their parents. 

Thus the original manorial estates 
were already being divided into smal- 
ler farms. Jacob Neff’s land now com- 
prises four or five farms in the vicin- 
ity of Peck Station. Biddle’s Choice 
and Jacob Broombaugh’s_ estate 
known as Fertile Plain along Piney 
Creek and Hatter’s Delight on Clover 
| Creek merely are names on the old 
| deed records. 

Within their far-flung boundaries 
| are numerous farms on which beauty 
\. and plenty abound and which afford 
| their owners comfort and luxuries be- 
| yond the most roseate dreams of the 
| first settlers. 

| Miss Helen Martin never was cal- 
| led on to battle with Indians as did 
| her Great-grandfather Jacob Neff, but 
} during her boarding school days at 
| the Juniata Collegiate Institute at 
| Martinsburg under the regime of Pro- 
| fessor Lucian Cort, she waged a war- 
fare against an insiduous foe that 
bade fair to wrest the laurels of vic- 
tory on all fronts. 

| The enemy was none other than 
} zero, who with the howling western 
| winds and snow, his fellow cohorts of 
| old King Winter, drove onslaughts 
| against the fire in the room Helen 
shared with Beckie Hadderman that 
sent the heat scurrying up the chim- 
ney where it was ignominiously snuf- 
fed out by the stalking cold. 

Miss Martin can tell you by right 
/ of experience that the winters of the 
| early seventies were bitterly cold. 
She and Beckie occupied a large 
room on the second floor of the or- 
iginal seminary building. It was heat- 
ed by a coal stove but since the room 
was exposed to the west, during win- 
ter storms the stove was all too in- 
adequate. 

The girls put on their wraps in ad- 
1 dition to their heavy winter woolens 





and, huddled up as closely to the 
stove as. they could, they tried to 
study. 

They sat facing the stove until they 
were warmed in front. Then they 
would sit with their backs to the fire 
until their backs were warm. By that 
time the half of them away from the 
stove would be chilled to the bone and 
they would have to reverse. 


It was quite natural that such a 
state of affairs did not conduce to 
long night work. Therefore at 9 
o’clock or shortly thereafter the girls 
undressed in a trice and hopped into 
bed to compose themselves for slum- 
ber as best they could under the 
newspaper haps that served for cov- 
ers. 


Used Newspaper Haps. 
Yes, that is a fact. Their covers 
consisted of layers of newspapers 
knotted together and encased in cloth 


just as the fluffy wool-filled comforts © 


in the homes of the two girls were 
made. 

Miss Martin declares there is no 
question about it. Newspaper haps 
keep out the cold but she says they 
are so slippery that you have to be 
a contortionist to keep them from 
sliding off. 

Professor Cort was obliged to re- 
sort to a good many other make- 
shifts to keep the sheriff at a dis- 
tance. Finances were in a state of 
perpetual stringency. 


Led by a vision of the great school 
he sometime hoped to develop out of 
the embryonic institution he was try- 
ing so hard to make self-sustaining, 
he devoted his time to building an an- 
nex to the original structure. He re- 
garded his teaching duties as secon- 
dary in importance to the building 
project. 

Somewhat short of temper and 
with a rasping tongue, he ruled with 
a discipline that brought down pep- 
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pery tirades on the students guilty 
of infraction of the rules. 
Beaux Were Forbidden. 

His pet aversion was beaux. He 
permitted no dallying with tender 
emotions. Love’s young dream was 
something, he seemed to think, that 
should be wrapped in cotton wool 
and laid in cold storage until after 
graduation. 

He did not tolerate any young men 
callers. And woe betide the young 
lady who met any boy friend at the 
home of a relative or friend. The 
bawling-out she got made her cringe 
in her shoes. Some of the girls quit 
school to be married in spite of the 
professor’s strenuous efforts to rout 
Dan Cupid. Beckie Hadderman was 
one of them. 

While affairs of the heart were ta- 
boo, Professor Cort did not stint the 
stomachs of his students. Sausage 
breakfasts and plenty of good plain 
fare that stuck to the ribs was served 
at mid-day dinner and the evening 
supper. 

Miss Martin’s brother James was 
one of the teachers at the seminary 
during her schooling at the institu- 
tion. Others on the faculty were Miss 
Olivia Mears and Miss Herford. Her 
father, Jacob L. Martin, sent all his 
sons, Albert, James, Thaddeus and 
Elwood, to college and law _ schooi, 
insisting that every one of them must 
be a full-fledged lawyer. 

Having had an over-weening ad- 
miration for the profession of law 
himself, he decreed as soon as each 
of his sons was born that he must 
grow up to be a lawyer. 

Unfortunately none of the boys had 
any natural inclination for this cal- 
ling. Stifling their own wishes, they 
submitted to their father’s ambition 
but they never wére wholly happy 
in their work. 

| Family Scattéred Far. 

Albert practiced in Maryland, 


James in Pueblo, Colo; Elwood in 
California; Thaddeus forsook the law 
to take up ranching in New Mexico: 
It is quite interesting to note that 
three of the Martin boys teok Horace 
Greeley’s advice literally and went 
west to grow up with the vast 
potentialities for advancement the 
raw, new country offered. _ 

Miss Martin is frankly out-spoken 
against the attempt by parents to 
choose their children’s vocations in 
life, regardless of the natural apti- 
tudes of the youngsters. The policy 
of picking out this one to be a 


preacher and the other to be a phy-,— 


sician or what not, is an offense 
against the child, she declares. 

Psychologists used to liken it to 
trying to fit a round peg in a square 
hole. Miss Martin is convinced by 
many instances observed during her 
long life, that such sacrifice of the 
young to the personal ambitions of 
adults, destroys the happiness that 
comes from one’s work being its own 
reward instead of a burden. 

Well, school life at the seminary 
was quite different from the Martin 
school regimen. Especially when the 
girls blew out the candles to pester 
the music teacher. 

What’s this? Candles at the Mar- 
tin school? Is this a reference to a 
tableau or something like that? All 
the pupils will tell you that there is 
an electric lighting system at the 
Martin school. 

But when Helen Martin went to 
the Martin school it was great fun 
to blow out the candles at night sing- 
ing school. 

Singing master McCaulley tried to 
organize Helen, her pal, Amanda 
Longenecker, her brother Thaddeus 
and one of the other boys into a mix- 
ed quartette. When the girls got tired 
of the discords, they blew out the 


eandle which illuminated the song 


book. That made the well-meaning 
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McCaulley sputter nearly as badly as 
the candle but it distracted his at- 
tention elsewhere. — 

The First Martin School. 

You see there was:a Martin schoo! 
long before the present North Wooa- 
bury township consolidated school 
known by that name was built. It 
stood on the Martin farm, now the 
Irvin Wareham farm where Miss 
Helen Martin was born and reared. 

Miss Martin is the last of that jolly, 
robust company of boys and girls that 
went to the first Martin school. The 
rest are all gone. Her brothers, her 
close neighbors, Theodore and Daniel 
Snowberger, and all the rest. Succes- 
sive crops of wheat, hay, corn and 
oats have obliterated all trace of the 
site of the building. 

The late Reverend Andrew Burget, 
of Fredericksburg, was her last 
teacher. She recalls Professor David 
Keith, for many years superintendent 
of the Altoona schools, and Rudolph 
Hoover as some of the others. 

McGuffey’s readers, the _ spelling 
‘books filled wth jaw breakers and 
the mental arithmetics gave Helen 
and her school mates a pretty 
thorough training in mental gymnas- 
- tics. 

Miss Martin Is Good Company. 

We know she had lots of fun. Even 
today, although her eyesight is dim- 
med and her most intimate friends 
live only in her memory, she has a 
quick wit, a sense of humor and a 
forthright habit of speech, that makes 
her excellent company. Her apt 
phrasing is most amusing. 
~ Miss Martin was born March 10, 
1851. Her parents were Jacob L. and 
Barbara Burger Martin. The Burgers 
came from Switzerland originally. 
They have a family history that 
reaches back to the beginning of 
Morrisons Cove. The Herald reporter 
hopes to write further about this 
family branch in a later article. 


Jacob L. Martin, Miss Martin’s 
father was a son of “avid Martin 
and Cathrine, his wife. He was well 
blessed with sisters, there having 
been ten of them. Rose Martin, of 
whom mention was made before, and 
who lived to be 101 years old, was 
one of them. She was the only one 
that remained single. There were four 
boys in the family, all told. 


Mr. Jacob Martin farmed, kept store 
in Martinsburg as early as 1838, turn- 
ed to farming again and eventually 
bought out Joseph Spang’s store at 
Roaring Spring, which he operated in 
partnership with one of the Biddle’s. 
During his career as a merchant he 
made periodical trips to Baltimore in 
a covered wagon to do his trading. 


Became Martinsburg Residents. 


Mr. Martin retired in 1872. In that 
year he moved with his family to the 
house on Julian street, in Martins- 
burg, where his daughter Helen has 
continued to reside ever since. After 
living in the same place for sixty- 
three years, one can well understand 
that Miss Martin feels a strong at- 
tachment for her home. 


Her father died April 13, 1903 and > 


her mother on March 27, 1906. Since 
the death of her brother Thaddeus in 
1932, she has lived alone. He spent the 
last sixteen years of his life in her 
home. 


While the great pleasure of reading 
is denied to Miss Martin on account 
of failing eyesight, her. young friends 
and relatives are glad to read aloud 
to her. 


Her characteristic comments are 
very amusing. She whiles away some 
of the time by tatting, which she 
seems to do almost automatically 
without the aid of sight. In her girl- 
hood, she rode horse back to Martins- 
burg to take lessons on the piano, bur 
it is many years since she gave up 
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music. She finds enough to do to 
occupy her time. 

Her closest surviving relatives are 
three nieces, Mary, Julia and Rena 
Martin, daughters of the late Albert 
Martin, of Hagerstown, Md. She is 


a member of the Reformed church. 


The Martin courage, which refused 
to quail before Professor Cort’s 
sternness or any other challenge to 
her spunk, keeps her chin up and her 
spirits lively. 





IRON INDUSTRY AT ROYER 


Aré fidgets a modern disease, con- 
fined exclusively to children of the 
present day? 

Otherwise how did the youngsters 
more than a hundred years ago man- 
age to sit through a four hour ses- 
sion of Sunday school without driv- 
ing their teachers to distraction? 

Nowadays the primary teacher re- 
sorts to various forms of handiwork 
to hold the child’s attention for the 
duration of the lesson period of less 
than an hour. 

Yet in 1825 in the Sunday school 
at Royer children listened to Testa- 
ment instruction for four full hours. 
Pridefully the superintendent enter- 
ed a notation in the record book that 
the little folks ‘manifested great in- 
terest.” 


The record book belongs to Miss 
Ida McAllister, granddaughter of 
Samuel Royer, founder of the vil- 
lage and of the extensive iron fur- 
naces and forgés which in 1825 and 
for many years thereafter converted 
Royer into an industrial community 
whose glowing fires reduced the na- 
tive iron ore into countless tons of 
sows and pigs. Sows and pigs, by the 
way, were the terms used by the fur- 
nace and forge men to designate the 
large and small molds of metal into 
which the iron was cast for the ‘pur- 
pose of shipmént. 

One Of First Cove S. Schools. 


Mr. Royer was the superintendent | 


of the Sunday school. One wonders 
whether it may not be eligible to the 
title of being the first Sunday school 


in the Piney Creek section of the 
Cove. Certainly one of the earliest in 
the whole Cove. 

At any rate, we turn over the pages 
of Grandfather Royer’s record book 
with a deep sense of pleasure. The 
list of scholars of all ages from the 
grey heads down to the children, in- 
cludes some of the most familiar 
family names in the Cove. 

As for instance: Keasey, Benton, 
Mobley, Wolf, Royer, Thompson, 
Treese, Martin, Pearce, Hoover, 
Steele and Lytle. Others, such as 
Babcock, Getz, Gunnett, Gallagher, 
Osborne and Consor, have passed out 
of local nomenclature. 


The Sarah Anns, Mary Anns, Bar- 
bara Anns, Harriets, Ellens, Rach- 
aels, Elizabeths, Susans, Janes and 
Pollys rubbed elbows with Amelia, 
Henrietta, Christene, and Janet. The 
daughters of the furnace hands sat 
in class with the young ladies of the 
iron master’s household. Quite likely, 
they stole shy glances at the Josephs, 
Johns, Henrys, Jacobs, Daniels and 
Samuels, who sat on the benches 
across the aisle. 

Occupations Were Recorded. 

Carefully Superintendent Royer en- 
tered the occupations of the men. We 
note carpenter, waggoner, filler, saw- 
yer, firé keeper, gutterman, ore 
founder, teamster, laborer, collier, 
miner, farmér, powder manufacturer. 

Some of these have lost their mean- 
ing to the present generation of Cove 
residents. But sitting on Miss Mc- 
Allister’s porch at Royer, overlooking! 
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the pleasant scene which now bears 


no trace to the unpracticed eye of the 
“public works’ which once raised 
Royer to national prominence in the 
manufacture of iron these occupa- 
tions incite one’s imagination to re- 
vive the past. 


Two shifts of men, immigrants 
from the iron mines of Wales and 
Ireland, keep the furnaces stoked day 
and night. Lines of charcoal wagons 
stream in from the hearths or coal- 
ings in the barrens and on the moun- 
tains. 

A corps of quarrymen keep the 
ovens supplied with limestone to flux 
or separate the pure iron from the 
ore. Squads of teamsters crack long 
rawhide whips over their six-mule 
team drawing the wagons which haul 
the loads of pigs to Mines where they 
unload them to the hand cars on the 
gravity single raii tram road for quick 
transit to Williamsburg. 


From Williamsburg the iron was 
carried away to distant ports where it 
eventually was turned into gun bar- 
rels and locomotive wheels. Cannon 
that manned batteries on the battle 
field of Gettysburg bore the trade 
mark of Royer-made iron. 

All Attended Church. 

On Sundays the iron workers and 

their families, together with the farm- 
ers, who clung to tilling the soil in 
spite of higher wages to be made at 
the furnaces, donned their best fin- 
ery and went to Sunday school in the 
dilapidated old school house. 
- The superintendent, the circuit rider 
ministers of the Gospel and _ the 
teachers kept constantly before the 
“scholars” the bright hope that a new 
school house would soon replace the 
old one. The enrollment of nearly a 
hundred crowded the rude, little old 
school house unbearably. 

Attention was excellent, the lessons 


: ‘and the exhorting by some visiting ° 





minister were very interesting. These 
facts are traced in the scholarly hand 
of some long dead Sunday school 
worker. Each Sunday, he declares, it 
will not be long now until the new 
school house will be _ finished, an 
eventuality that is awaited with 
mounting interest. 


Some time in the early 1830’s the 
new school house is finished. It is 
octagonal in shape. No doubt this 
eight sided building evokes the ad- 
miration of the Sunday _— school 
scholars. The first session is a grand 
success except that the new seats 
have not been completed. 


Years afterward Miss McAllister 
attended grade school at the octag- 
onal school house. She did not think 
much of it. Of course, it was old then. 
Besides she sat most of the time with 
her feet tucked under her on account 
of her fear of the mice which scamp- 
ered over the floor from their homes 
behind the base boards. She enjoyed 
finishing school at Williamsport and 
Birmingham much more. 


Library Was Feature. 

The dedication of the Byers Mem- 
orial Public library the other Sunday 
aroused general interest. Under date 
of September 25, 1836, just ninety- 
nine years ago, we discover the no- 
tation: 


“We have received our new books, 
a fine circulating library which we 
think will be satisfactory to all.” 

That surely is evidence that we can- 
not indict the generation of Morrisons 
Cove iron workers with illiteracy. It 
further testifies to the fact. that 
libraries are no new institutions in the 
Cove. 

This one draws a laugh: “Marv 
Ann Martin has not attended for a 
long time, since married. Sarah Cen- 
sor, as above with exception of be- 
ing married.” 

Miss McAllister 


tells a funny 
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story about the misunderstanding of 
the word founder. While her grand- 
father, Samuel Royer, was the found- 
er of Royer, in the sense that he 
bought a vast area of land and es- 
tablished the iron industry there, he 
employed hands known as founders, 
whose duty it was to run the molten 
metal into the pigs. 
Would Establish Relationship. 

Last year a lady with her husband 
called on Miss McAllister to collect 
data to prove the lady’s claim that 
she was the granddaughter of the 
founder of Royer. The stranger he- 
came quite indignant at Miss Mc- 
Allister’s insistence that she must 
be mistaken because she was no kin 
to Samuel Royer. 

Questioning her, Miss McAllister 
finally elicited the fact that the seeker 
after family social standing was the 
granddaughter of one of Mr. Royer’s 
ore founders. In proof, Miss McAlilist- 
er showed her the occupation classifi- 
cation in the old Sunday school record 
book. Her grandfather’s name, fol- 
lowed by the description “ore found- 
er’’ was self-explanatory. 

The lady’s feathers dropped right 
then and there. She left distinctly 
crestfallen although her husband raz- 
zed her quite a bit about the joke 
being on her. 





Part of a crumbling wall and the 
old bell which was rung to signal 4 
change in work shifts, are about all 
the vestige of the charcoal iron fur- 
naces that remain at Royer. 

Traces Fast Disappear. 

Nature has laid a verdant covering 
over the pits and ruined foundations. 
The land has reverted to cultivation. 
Miss McAllister, the last descendant 
of the iron manufacturers at Royer 
to remain in the old homestead, views 
a more pastoral scene than greeted 
her gaze in her childhood when the 
furnaces were in full blast at the 
foot of the grounds which surround 
the manor. 

It is beautiful and serene with 
nothing to break the stillness except 
the murmur of the rapidly flowing 
rivulet which dashes through the 
ravine adjacent to the house, the 
tinkle of a cow bell or the voices of 
children in the farm dwellings near- 
by. 

Her fine library and collection of 
paintings, many of them done by a 
relative, although among the works 
of other artists is a portrait of her 
grandfather McAllister by Rembrandt 
Peale, give indication of her personal 
tastes, as well as of the. gracious 
manner of living among the Morrisons 
Cove iron industrialists. 





UNUSUAL FUNERAL INCIDENTS 


The author of “By Gone Days” is 
happy to acknowledge a contribution 
from Elder James A Sell, of Hoili- 
daysburg, gifted minister, writer and 
poet. 

Elder Sell, who has served the 
Church of the Brethren in its minis- 
try for seventy years, has a fund of 
interesting experiences which reach 
back to what in comparison with pres- 
ent day usage, seems an extremely 
simple, even crude era. 


In all those years, which number 
the allotted span of the three score 
and ten of human life, Elder Sell re- 
ceived no salary. His compensation 
is derived from the consciousness of 
having followed the dictates of his 
own heart and from the expressions 
of gratitude from those he converted 
and the recipients of his many 
benefactions. 

Journeys Far For Baptizing 

For instance: There was the woman 





nt 





who journeyed a distance of two hun- 
dred miles to be baptized by him. 
And another woman, whom he in- 
fluenced to become a Christian, who 
carried on with him a correspondence 
which was a source of spiritual grow- 
th to both over a period of fifty years. 

Meanwhile he made his livjng by 
farming, carpentry, cabinet making, 
lumbering, teaching school and as- 
sisting in editing a religious periodi- 
cal. 

A busy, hard-working life, it must 
be confessed, but no matter what the 
work at hand or how urgent it might 
have been, he laid aside his tools 
without hesitation to respond to calls 
for preaching, ministering to the 
dying or offering consolation to the 
pereaved. 7 

Opportunities for instruction were 
so limited in the subscription school 
in which he had a few years learning, 
that, grown to manhood, he eagerly 
studied a dictionary committing the 
‘words and their definitions to memory 
from “A to izzard,’” as the means to 
extend his vocabulary. 

He was born November 23, 1845. Of 
powerful physique, he has never suf- 
fered serious illness. Owing to a strain 
of the knee, he is obliged to resort to 
the use of a cane for the first time in 
his ninety years. 

While space will not admit of the 
printing of the entire article, The 
Herald herewith reproduces the fol- 
lowing unique anecdotes relating to 

‘Elder Sell’s personal experiences while 
officating at funerals during the time 
| he was known throughout the Breth- 
ren diocese as the “Boy Preacher from 
| the alleghanies”’: 

Tells of Unusual Funerals 

“The many funerals that I conduct- 

ed generally passed in the usual way. 
However, there were a few exceptions. 

“On one occasion in the winter 
while passing along a mountain road 

| where there were some uneven places, 
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the sled hearse upset and dumped the 
casket containing the corpse down in 
the snow among the bushes. 

“The glass on the lid of the casket 
was broken and the orderly condition 
of the corpse was badly disarranged. 
This caused considerable excitement 
and confusion for a time but the 
only thing to do was to gather up the 
fragments and proceed. 

“On another occasion the _ pall- 
bearers while lowering the casket 
into the grave, by some means let it 
fall, and as it struck the rough box 
the lid of the casket was burst off. It 
was a shocking experience to the 
friends, especially to the mother who 
was parting with her beloved son. 

“Another incident that may be de- 
scribed as disgraceful occured in a 
community where the proprieties of 
life were at a low ebb. 

“A large number of people assem- 
bled to show their respect for the de- 
parted one and the bereaved family. 
Many of them brought their. dogs 
along. 

Dog Fight In Church 

“Just as the opening of the service 
was begun two large curs entered 
the aisle immediately in front of the 
casket and engaged in a furious com- 
bat. This attracted the attention of 
others of the canine fraternity and 
they rushed to the front as specta- 
tors. . 

“The religious services had to be 
postponed until peace, or at least an 
armistice, was worked out. A young 
man rose to his feet grabbed a rather 
heavy walking stick from an old man 
and entered the ring as a referee. He 
plied his club with a murderous ven- 
geance and the battle was considered 
a draw. 

“The door, being open it was the 
aim of the referee to drive the throng 
out the door, but the belligerents 
sought a refuge under the pews. This 
krought the congregation to their 
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feet not however for prayer, but for 
safety from blood-stained dogs. 


“I fave witnessed many heart 


rending scenes at open graves but the 
most pathetic, I think that I ever wit- 
nessed, was that of a young woman 
who provided hospital expense and, 
as a nurse, cared for her intended 
husband who died in the month they 
were to have been married. 


“She, unattended, brought him from 
Nebraska to Penna. to lay him by 
the side of his kindred here. O, cruel 
fate! Why must such things be? 


Words of Little Avail 
“At such times words have no 
meaning. We can mingle our tears 
and weep with those who weep. I 
presented to her one of my volumes 
of Twilight Poems calling her atten- 

tion to a poem of condolence. 
“When she returned to her western 
home she wrote me that it was a 


great comfort and enabled her to be 
submissive and say ‘not my but thy 
will be done.’ 


“Well, I thought, if my humble ef- 
forts can bring comfort to broken 
and bleeding hearts it is worth while 
after all. : 


“I suppose among my works of 
different kinds my name has gone 
farthest and more hearts have been 
touched by the story of the ‘Lost 
Brothers of the Alleghanies’. It was 
originally written as a matter of news 
for a daily paper. 


“The demand for it was so pressing 
that the twelfth edition was printed 
and sold. While I was quite young 
when the occurrence took place—too 
young to join the searchers, I never- 
theless knew the whole story and have 
probably done more to publish it 
abroad than any one on earth.” 





Covered Wagon Days Recalled 


A couple of covered wagons lum- 
bered away from Fort Dearborn, 
jolting over the hummocks on the 
trek westward to Iowa. 


Jacob Wertz and his family, togeth- 
er with the married children, in all 
numbering thirteen or fourteen per- 
sons, had journeyed thus far from 
their old home in Pennsylvania to seek 
free land in the wild, Indian infested 
west. 


Doubtless tne men among the little 
band of homesteaders, kept a wary 
look-out for marauding savages. Sud- 
denly with terrifying war whoops, the 
settlers were attacked from ambush 
by an over-whelming number of In- 
dians. 


The adults among the whites were 
killed and scalped. Seizing the babies, 
the blood thirsty fiends swung them 
by their legs and butted their brains 


out against the trees. 


Ali the whites were killed except 
two little girls, who were taken cap- 
tive, and a boy of twelve, who was 
left for dead. The warriors had bound 
him with thongs to a tree and shot 
arrows into his body. Believing him 
to be dead, they cut the bands and 
left him lying on the ground. 


But life was not extinct. Dragging 
his wounded body on hands and knees, ~ 
he crawled the weary way back to the 
fort. 


Devoted Life To Vengeance. 


Thereafter he dedicated his life to 
wreaking vengeance on the red skins. 
As soon as he was old enough, he en- © 
listed in the army. During the Black 
Hawk War and the Tecumseh upris- 
ing, his bullets took ampie toll in In- © 
dian biood to atone for the ruthless © 
slaughter that left him an orphan 
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and without near kin. 

Jacob Wertz was a great uncle of 
Dr. Jacob Frederick Stock, of Wood- 
bury. The time of the massacre of the 
doctor’s relatives goes far back into 
United States history. 

Residents of the cove, who were at 
the Century of Progress exposition at 
Chicago last year or the year before, 
likely saw the replica of Fort Dear- 
born. It was one of the high lights of 
‘the fair. Until its abandonment in 
1837, Fort Dearborn stood on the site 
of the city of Chicago, before the 
great metropolis of the lakes was ever 
thought of. 

It was a lonely out-post guarding 
the gateway to the west. Choruses of 
the myriad croaking frogs which ten- 
anted the surrounding swamps, the 
hails of incoming wagon trains of 
homesteaders and the occasional war 
whoops of raiding parties of savages, 
were nearly all the sounds of life that 
broke the monotony of the soldiers 
that manned the fort. 

Fort Dearborn belongs to a long 
ago phase of our national develop- 
ment. But in Dr. Stock’s boyhood, 
when his mother was used to telling 
her children the story of the massacre 
of Uncle Jacob Wertz and his family, 
it seemed comparatively recent. Dr. 
Stock was born January 2, 1854. So 
we see his personal recollections go 
back a long ways, too. 

His mother, Elizabeth Berner Stock, 
died less than two years ago, at the 
age of 97 years. Therefore her ac- 
counts of pioneer history were 
brought very nearly up-to-date. 

Fate of Girls Unknown. 

The Stock family often wonder 
what became of the two _ little 
cousins abducted by the Indians. It 
is altogether probable that they were 
adopted into the tribe. Perhaps they 
have descendants living, who have 
been reared as full-blooded Indians. 
However no big Chief Hail-in-the- 





face, or little Flower-in-the-Rain has 
ever come to Woodbury to claim re- 
lationship. 

Dr. Stock well remembers the as- 
sassination of Lincoln by John Wilkes 
Booth. Aside from participating in 
the national regret at the calamity, 
the family was interested because 
Mrs. Stock had seen Booth act and 
never, so long as she lived, was able 
to reconcile the dastardly deed with 
the handsome appearance of the 
dashing actor. 

She had seen him in his portrayal 
of Orthello. The swagering good-look- 
ing player made a lasting impression 
on Mrs. Stock. In fact he intrigued 
the girlish fancy of all the young 
ladies in his audiences. He seemed to 
be the realization of their romantic 
ideal. 

Mrs. Stock saw Booth in the theatre 
at Hagerstown. Her father was a 
great admirer of the stage and of 
classical drama. He took Mrs. Stock 
and her sister Caroline to Hagerstown 
to attend all the outstanding plays. 
She also recalled having heard Jennie 
Lind, the Swedish nightingale, but 
she never made much reference to 
her impression of the singer. 

To listen to mother’s stories about 
the Indians and John Wilkes Booth 
was fascinating pastime, but it could 
not quite come up in real, simon-pure 
delight to the days when Barnum 
came to town. 

When Barnum brought his circus 
to Woodbury, the young Stocks to- 
gether with the other youngsters in 
the district, went wild. There were 
so many interesting things to see that 
they could not decide which was the 
best attraction—the big elephant 
which headed the street parade, the 
clowns, or Tom Thumb. 

Dr. Stock and his sister, Miss Chris- 
tina Stock, still laugh at recollection 
of the time Tom Thumb picked out 
Dr. Oellig’s daughter Jennie as the 
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prettiest girl. Jennie was so much em- 
barrassed that the crowd had a lot 
of fun about it. 
Circus Traveled By Wagon. 

Woodbury was a great circus town 
back in the days when the shows 
were transported by horses and wa- 
gons. The elephant, of course, travel- 
ed under his own power. 


The town was self-sustaining in 
those days, well supplied with num- 
erous industries which provided em- 
ployment. There were very few resi- 


‘dents too poor to raise the fifty cents 


general admission price to the show. 

Owing to its being just a day’s 
trip from Bedford, it was a natural 
stop-over place for the circuses. Bar- 
num’s aggregation was a _ regular 
annual feature. . 


I wonder how many folks today 
know that Woodbury comprises two 
sections—-Woodbury proper and Polos. 
Polo is the northern part. 

Dr. Stock tells how it got its name. 
When he was a boy, a farmer, living 
a few miles east of town, made a 
great ado about the fact that he was 
about to pull up stakes and move to 
Poio, Ohio. Yes sir, he told the neigh- 
bors on every possible occasion, tha: 
he was going to go west to Polo. 


One day he loaded all his belong- 
ing on a covered wagon and, bidding 
his friends good-by, he and his family 
headed towards Polo. By the time they 
reached the northern end of Wood- 
bury they had a change of mind with 
the result that the stout-hearted pio- 
neer unloaded his goods and took up 
his residence in a house in that part 
of town. Oné can well imagine that 
the man got pretty tired of the josh- 
ing he was subjected to for the rest 
of his life. 

Most Emigrants Satisfied. 

Most of the Cove natives that got 
the ‘‘west fever’ did not turn back. 
Young men, whole families, severed 
the ties that bound thém to the home 


cas 


land and departed -for the raw, new 
settlements in the hope of bettering 
their circumstances. 


It was the era of frontier migra- | 


tion. The west was the land of op- 
portunity. Such was their stamina 
and industry that in the course of 
time many of them could write back 
home and proudly assert that they 
had won success beyond their expec- 
tations. 

One wonders whether twinges of 
home sickness did not make them re- 
gret their renunciation of the fair 
scenes of their childhood. 

At any rate there was one family 
that missed the kind of bread that 
was baked in the out-door oven in the 
old home in the cove. Dr. Stock says 
that the Dilse family sent back for 2 
batch of “sots’’. 


Sots is Pennsylvania Dutch for 
yeast. The Dilse folks had settled iff 
Ohio. Their urgent request for sots 
was answered by the first emigrants 
that hit the trail for that section of 
Ohio. They carried an ample supply 
of rubs (or dried. yeast) made from 
hop yeast to give the Dilses a taste 
of the good Morrisons Cove brand of 
bread. 

“Shoo, fly, shoo, fly; don’t bother me 
For I belong to Co. G.” 

With quavering voice, an old colored 
woman, dying outside the stockade 
of Libbey prison, thus weakly he- 
moaned the onslaught of clouds of 
flies while she awaited the merciful 
release of death. 

She had been shot by the Confed- 
erate prison guards as she was trying 
to smuggle food to the starving boys 
in blue who had had the misfortune to’ 
be captured. 

One of the prisoners, moved by the 
agony of the helpless, wounded wo- 
man, composed a.song, using the 
above couplet for the refrain. It was 
quite popular on the Union side during’ © 
and immediately succeeding the Civil — 
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war. 

Years ago Benjamin Fairfax, the 
old coiored hostler at the Pearson 
hotel in Woodbury, used to sit in the 
sun on the hotel steps and croon, 
“Shoo, fly; shoo, fly; don’t bother me, 
For I belong to Co. G,” the while he 
made languid passes at the pestiferous 
insects that plagued him. 

Ben was in the habit of imbibing 
Landlord Pearson’s liquid refreshment 
a little too freely. As a matter of fact, 
he sat around or shuffled about his 
meagre tasks in an almost chronic 
state of befuddlement. 


He was quite a character in his day. © 


Dr. Stock and his juvenile associates 
used to have a lot of fun with the old 
darky. 

In a communication the author of 
this series of sketches received from 
Mrs. Emma Clouse, of Osterburg, 
mention was made that Ben Fairfax, 
when a young man, had been brought 
from Virginia to be a personal ser- 
vant of John Martin, one of the Mar- 
tinsburg Martins. 


Secured Wife For Darky. 
Lonesome and homesick, black Ben 
was unhappy in his new environment. 
Thereupon the Martin family pro- 
cured a young wench from the south 
to be a companion to Ben. Her name 
was Eliza. They were married and 


lived together congenially with the. 


happy-go-lucky outlook native to their 
race. It was said their home was a 
station on the underground railroad 
by which slaves were aided to make 
a get-away into Canada. Chaplin’s 
in Martinsburg was the next stop. 

In view of the fact that black Ben 
was the only colored man about town, 
he was rather an object of curiosity to 
the children of the community. At- 
torney Simon H. Sell, of Bedford, 
tells a comical incident relating to his 
impression of “niggers”, the name by 
which he knew colored folks. 


Attorney Sell was born and rear- 
ed on a farm in the vicinity of Wood- 
bury. Foliowing the completion of the 
Morrisons Cove Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, his father, John 
Sell, made weekly trips to Hollidays- 
burg to sell his produce, boarding the 
train at Curryville. Occasionally he 
took one of the younger children along 
to give them the novelty of the rail- 
way ride. 

Taking little Simon on his first trip, 
Mr. Sell told the little chap, then less 
than six years old, that on reaching 
Hollidaysburg, he would either have 
to kiss a “nigger” or bite a log chain 
in two. Simon did not fancy either 
ordeal. 


It so happened that when Mr. Sell 
and little Simon reached the diamond 


on their way to John West’s store, 


on the site of the present Citizen’s 
bank building they met a group of 
colored children. One of them reachet 
out and took hold of Simon. 

Now, thought he, his worst fears 
were to be realized. He would have 
to kiss the darky. Frightened and 
wrought up, he clung to his father for 
dear life until the danger was passed. 

‘Many Changes In Woodbury. 

In point of industrial activity, 

Woodbury has changed greatly since 
Dr. Stock’s youth. Then it was a cen- 
ter of all sorts of work shops that 
supplied the needs of the town and 
surrounding community. 
' For instance: There were the Lee 
Webber, Michael Fox and Henry 
blacksmith shops, successors to Dick- 
ey and Dilse, stalwart mechanics and 
horse shoers, who presided at the 
anvils in Dr. Stock’s early days. 

William Simpson and Pat Burns 
had a flourishing trade as saddlers. 
Will Casner made harness. Abe Bulger 
turned out carriages, buggies and 
wagons to order. Tailors busily plied 
their scissors and needles. The tap 
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of the shoemaker’s hammer was a 
steady sound from early in the morn- 
ing until late at night. 


Dr. Stock’s father, Michael Fred- 
erick Stock, was an expert cabinet 
maker. Several hatters catered to 
your choice of either fur or wool hats 
or caps. Calvin Mateer rolled pills in 
his drug store next door to the hotel. 
The town was a veritable hive of in- 
dustry. Anyone, who wished to learn 
a trade had no farther to go than 
the next corner. 


Learned To Be Druggist. 

At the age of eighteen, Jacob Fred- 
erick Stock entered Cal Mateer’s drug 
store as an apprentice. In those days 
a drug store was exactly what the 
sign outside indicated. It was a place 
where drugs were sold. 


The shelves and show cases were 
not stocked with everything from a 
lip stick to a soda fountain or lunch 
counter. Drugs were sold. But before 
they could be passed out to the cus- 
tomer they had to be ground and 
mixed by means of the pestle and 
mortar. 

Let us suppose that Dan Bulger 
came in with a prescription from Dr. 
Charles Oellig for a dozen pills. Young 
J. F. Stock did not reach into a draw- 
er or case and pass out a little box 
containing some nationally advertised 
variety. 

By no means. He measured and 
mixed the ingredients together, then 
carefully separating the mass into 
the required dozen portions, he rolled 
each pill between his thumb and in- 
dex finger. In case the customer was 


a lady or somebody with a sweet 
tooth, he probably dipped each pellet 
into a little tincture of tolu and pow- 
ered sugar to make them taste good. 

Dr. Stock still rolls his own. Not 
pills, but cigarettes. He can not at- 
tribute his eighty-two sturdy years 
to abstinence from tobacco, because 


he has smoked ever since he was 
grown. 


Scales Were Important. 

Perhaps more important even than 
the mortar and pestle in the old time 
drug store, were the scales. Since 
all the medicines except a few patent 
brands, such as Hostetter’s Bitters 
and Green’s August Flowers, had to 
be prepared to order, the weighing 
of the ingredient had to be absolute- 
ly exact. The druggist needed a true 
eye, as well as a supple thumb and 
forefinger, in addition to a sound 
knowledge of drugs. 

After winning his sheepskin in 
medicine and surgery, Dr. Stock prac- 
ticed in Philadelphia and was on the 
staff of the Camden City dispensary. 
Physicians in his day were all-around 
practitioners. They could sét a broken — 
bone or head or prescribe for any ail- 
ment that might afflict their patients. 


Aside from purely scientific subject 
matter, Dr. Stock has watched with 
great interest the development of 
transportation. He has traveled in ev- 
erything from the stage coach ex-~ 
press to the latest type automobile, 
shying at nothing in the way of speed 
except an air plane. He prefers to 
do his traveling on the ground. 

Saw First Train In 1842. 

His mother, who was born in Hag- 
erstown, saw the first train come into 
her native town. It was in the year 
1842. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road company offered any citizen, who 
cared to board the train a frée ride. 
The folks were so suspicious of the 
steam contraption that not one ac- 
cepted the offer. 


When a small boy, Dr. Stock jour- 
neyed in a Concord stage coach from 
Chambersburg to Everett. The driver 
Iet him sit on the high front seat 
while the other passengers rode in- 
side. Possibly no other experience in 
his life, gave him. such a grand féel- 
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ing of pride and importance. 

The stages changed horses at the 
inns which were placed at near about 
twenty miles apart. Those desiring 
to do so could travel straight through 
on the turnpike from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh, but most of them were 
well content to stay over night at the 
inns. : 

Graduate pharmacist and physician, 
Dr. Stock is a man of versatile at- 
tainments. He can talk fluently on so 


| many subjects that he is well able to 


hold his own in any company, whether 
social, professional or scientific. 


He says he is an old pharmacist 
and a young doctor. Although he 
graduated from the Philadelphia col- 
lege of Pharmacy in 1879 and fol- 
lowing his calling thereafter, he did 
not take up the study of medicine un- 


til he matriculated at Jefferson col- 


lege in 1888, graduating in 1895. 


Does Much Reading. 

In spite of the fact that he spends 
the greater portion of his time in 
reading, he paid little attention to 
current affairs and day-to-day news- 
paper matter until the last few years. 
Now, he believes the time has come 
for Americans to wake up to an un- 
derstanding of the dangers. that 
threaten to undermine our govern- 
ment. 


Our easy toleration of communism 
and the other European isms and po- 
litical theories, advocated by some of 
our public men otherwise will bring us 
under a tyranny for more harsh than 
that which incited the Revolutionary 
‘War. He sees the need of but one 


| constitutional amendment, an amend- 


ment to prohibit any foreign-born per- 
son from holding any public office 
whatsoever in these United States. 
Anything in the line of science at- 
‘tracts his interest but his particular 
hobby is astronomy. To hear him dis- 


i ‘cuss the constellations and the worlds 
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that revolve in space so far removed 
that the distance can be computed 
only in the number of years it requires 
for light to travel from them to our 
earth, reveals a fascination in the 
study of the heavens that we never 
realized before. 


However, when the finite mind 
loses itself in speculation about illim- 
itable space and the worlds without 
end in the universe, it leaves such a 
sense of the insignificance of man 
that it is apt to lead to utter discour- 
agement. Compared with the sum total 
of knowledge, what we know is so 
little that it is liable to put us into a 
state of wondering, ““What’s the use?” 


Substitute For Salt. 


Suppose you were cooking a meal 
and at the last moment discovered you 
had no salt, what would you do? No, 
this is a case where you can’t go te 
the store to get salt. 


Once upon a time that happened 


to Mrs. Stock. She told the doctor 
of her predicament. Whereupon he 
went to his laboratory, mixed up a 
little muriatic acid and bicarbonate 
of soda, and presto, he had salt, or at 
least something justas good. There 
you have an instance of the magic 
of science. It beats the abracadabra 
of fairy tales all to pieces. 


Dr. Stock has kept in close touch 
with research and discoveries’ in 
medical science although he no long- 
er is engaged in active practice. He 
and his sister Christene live in their 
parental homestead. 


They have as much zest in living 
as though they were sixteen year olds. 
Of course, in comparison with the 
family tradition for longevity, they 
both are in their prime, in spite of the 
doctor’s eighty-two and his sister’s 
seventy years. They have a couple of 
aunts close to ninety. Others of their 
relatives lived so long that the cen- 
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tury mark seems a natural enough 
aim. 


When the brother and sister are in 
the mood to reminisce about Wood- 
bury’s turbulent past, they tell of the 
time Pete Gates, Morrisons Cove’s 
strong man, rode his horse into Pear- 


son’s bar room or when the Bloomfield 


gang of fighters came into town and 
fought it out in street melees with the 
Bulgers and other brawny sons of 
Woodbury. 


Stones and ax handles flew, while 
fists, boots and teeth mixed it up. 
Those fights were herculean. 

Jim Madara was the political boss 
of Bloomfield township. Sometimes he 
was on one side and again on the 
other. As he voted so went the 
township. His best political argu- 
ment was a bucket of whiskey with a 
tin cup hanging beside it. 

Dr. Stock has witnessed nearly as 


BUGGY-MAKING 


Back in the horse and buggy days, 
it was customary in Morrisons Cove 
for well-to-do farmers to give a horse 
and buggy to their sons when the 
boys became of age. 


This was an acknowledgment by 
the elders that the young men were 
old enough to paddle their own canoe 
under their own power without dad’s 
guiding hand at the helm. 


On the other hand the sons consid- 
ered the gift no more than their due 
in view of the fact that the young- 
sters had shouldered a good part of 
the work on the farm from the time 
they had been able to fetch the cows, 
feed the chickens and carry in the 
wood. 

Dad did not always wait until son 
was twenty-one. The boy’s desire to 
take his best girl buggy riding in his 
own conveyance oftentimes moved his 


great a revolution in social behavior 
as in industrial methods. The world 
has moved fast in his time, yet he 
foresees greater progress ahead. 


Among the business men, who op- 
erated individual concerns in Wood- 
bury from fifty to sixty years ago, 
were Mr. Dills and Mr. Dickey, 
blacksmiths; Jacob Myers, 
maker, 1860; Christ Allen and Mr. 
Roberts, shoemakers; John Miller and 
Rast King, tailors; Samuel Hair, hat- 
ter; Mr. Ashcom, Jacob Brenneman 
and A. L. Bechhoefer, merchants; 
John Wilkinson, tinner and copper 
smith; George Barndollar, John Mil- 
ier, millers; William Smith and Calvin 
Mateer, druggists; Fred Martin and 
Michael Frederick Stock, cabinet 
makers; Abe Bulger, carriage maker; 
Mr. Beamer, cooper; Dr. Samuel 
Smith, Dr. William Ashcom and Dr. 
Charles Oellig, physicians. 
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father to open his heart as well as © 
the draw strings of his muslin money- 
poke before junior’s coming of age. 


If the time was in the 1880’s just © 
as likely as not the “old man” would 
suggest: 

Patronized Zimmerman’s Shop. 

“IT guess we’d better go to Charlie — 
Zimmerman’s and get him to make | 
you a new buggy.” 


Charles Zimmerman, who . had 
learned carriage making under the 
capable direction of his father, Samuel 
Zimmerman, carried on the trade in a 
shop at the corner of North Market 
and Christianna streets in Martins- 
burg. The business had been founded 
by his father. 

The Zimmerman carriages and bug- 
gies were made to last. Each piece 
was carefully fashioned by hand. 
When the vehicle eventually was as- 
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sembled the purchaser knew it would 
give a life time service. 

Mr. Zimmerman, now retired from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad company 
service as a skilled workman in the 
Altoona car shops, lives at 2715 
Seventh Avenue, Altoona. When the 
underselling of the factory, machine 
made preduct knocked the profits out 
of the Zimmerman brand vehicles, 
Mr. Zimmerman’s training well fitted 
him to step into an excellent job in 
the employment of the Pennsy. 


Trade Not Forgotten. 


It’s a long time since he made his 
last buggy, closed out the shop and, 
bidding good-by to Martinsburg, left 
for Altoona. But in proof that the 
knowledge of his early trade has not 
deserted him, he drew for the benetit 
of the present writer, a remarkably 
well-executed series of sketches of 
the different types of buggies and 
their component parts. 


The drawings also illustrate the 
progress made from the old rock-a- 
‘way style with a bustle in the back to 
the piano body. The former had gone 
out of fashion in Mr. Zimmerman’s 
building days but styles changed slow- 
ly. The mad scramble to get next 
year’s model months ahead of time, 
which makes the automobile owner 
‘yun himself and his bank account rag- 
ged in order to keep his gas buggy 
from looking like an antique, simply 
would not have made sense when 
father or grandfather twirled a grace- 
ful whip over a prancing buggy 
horse. 

Mr. Zimmerman’s customer had 
choice of a Grecian bend, straight 
back or piano body model. If he want- 
ed to put on dog he bought a two- 
wheel road cart with red_ striped 
spokes. The road cart was built for 
speed as well as style. 

Behind a fast horse, with clouds 
‘of dust rising in its wake, it was an 
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instrument to make the hearts of the 
Susans, watching it go by, beat to the 
rhythm of pit-a-pat. ; 

Utility Most Important. 

However the common run of young 
man ordered a Zimmerman buggy for 
reasons other than speed. He had an 
eye to its utility for he expected it to 
last not only throughout his sparking 
days, but his married life until such 
time as new arrivals in the family 
necessitated its relegation to the back- 
ground in favor of a carriage. 

As Mr Zimmerman recalls, the 
frame work of the bodies were made 
of ash wood while the panels were of 
poplar or linn and the wheels of 
hickory. 

He bent the metal bows for the top, 
made the hubs and felloes of the 
wheels, shrank the tires to fit the rims 
tightly, cut out the leather for top 
and curtains, tufted the upholstery; 
in fact, created the complete vehicie 
out of lumber, sheet iron, cloth and 
leather by hand. Every step requites 
skill, accuracy and patience. 

One can readily see why the rail- 
road in its early days was able to 
get skilled labor so easily. Every 
biacksmith, buggy and carpenter shop 
in country villages was a training 
school for its workers. 


Born In Morrison Cove. 


Charles’ Lincoln Zimmerman was 


born at New Enterprise on September 
20, 1860, a son of Samuel and Mary 
Myers Zimmerman. His middie name 
was given in honor of Abe Lincoln. 
One of his earliest recollections is of 
a squad of soldiers passing through 
New Enterprise on their way south 
to repel a rumored invasion. 


Stopping at the Buck home for — 


lunch and a brief rest, their drum and 
guns stacked on the lawn of Neighbor 
Buck excited the curiosity of Charles 
Lincoln Zimmerman who was so tiny 
that he still wore dresses, Talk about 
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the Civil war, its fears, horrors and 
triumphs, were familiar topics of 
conversation in the child’s hearing. He 
did not know what it was all about, 
but he sensed it was something to 
be dreaded. 

Mr. Zimmerman’s parents moved to 
Martinsburg in 1864. They took up 
residence on East Allegheny street, 
their nearest neighbors being the 
families of John May, Levi Bolger, 
Squire Zook and James Hagey. 


Opens Buggy Building Shop. 

The father opened his buggy build- 
ing shop in the rear of what is now 
the Dilling store. A few years follow - 
ing their arrival in Martinsburg the 
Zimmerman’s moved their household 
to the Dilling building. The front past 
overlooking the triangle between Mar- 
ket and Locust streets was occupied 
by Ross Mateer’s drug store. 


The Zimmermans were not boy 
scouts but a disposition to do a good 
turn was eminently characteristic of 
the family. For instance, it is said 
that after every deep snow fall Mr. 
Zimmerman shoveled a path from his 
home clear to the school house door, 
corner of Allegheny and Wall streets. 

It never occurred to him to shovel 
off the side walk in front of his prem- 
ises leaving his neighbors to follow 
suite. No, he went the whole way. 
No accommodation was too much te 
ask of him, or for him to perform 
gladly. 

This genial family trait was well 
developed in young Charlie, who was 
in great demand as an errand boy by 
tne housewives in his part of town. 

Roll of Butter Rolled. 

On one such occasion his good in- 
tentions fared to his discomfiture. 
Mrs. David Klepser, now ninety-two 
years old, had sent Charlie to the 
Snyder farm, adjoining the  south- 
eastern boundary of the town, for |. 
roll of butter. 





While shutting the big gate to the 
drive way, the butter tilted off the 
plate to the ground. Hastily picking it 
up, Charlie was filled with mis-givings 
to find that it was pretty well covered 
with dirt. Hoping to redeem the dam- 
age, he tried to scrape the dirt off 
with a stick. 

On presenting the butter to Mrs. 
Kiepser, he explained that it was 
“rollish’” and had fallen off the plate. 
But he earnestly assured her that 
if she would just see how nearly 
clean he had made it with a stick, she 
would be able to take all the dirt off 
with a knife and there wouldn’t be so 
much loss after all. 


Instead of the expected scolding, 
Mrs. Klepser burst out laughing. Ever 
since then the “rollish” butter incident 
has been a_ standing joke: between 
them that occasions a hearty laugh 
every time they meet. 


Was Guard At Drug Store. 

Druggist J. Ross Mateer was in the 
habit of calling on Charlie to stand 
guard over the store during short 
absences of the proprietor. His duty 
was to sit in the doorway and apprise 
Mr. Mateer of the approach of cus- 
tomers. 

At that time Mr. Mateer was in- 
terested in a young lady by the name 
of Miss Fishack, who lived across the 
street from the drug store. Mr. Ma- 
teer frequently called Charlie in to 
watch the door while he crossed the 
street to call on his lady love. 

Charlie kept a faithful eye on the 
look-out for customers but it must be 
confessed that he watched the pea- 
nut bin with greater interest. He liked 
peanuts. Fresh or stale, it made no 
difference. They always made his 
mouth water. Sometimes temptation 
became too strong and he helped him- 
self to a nut or two. 

In spite of the druggist’s assiduous 
attention and little Charlie’s expecta- 
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tions, Mr Mateer and Miss Fishack 
did not get married. Charle’s vigil at 
the door and the peanut bin appar- 
ently had not helped to smooth out the 
pathway for Cupid’s feet. 

Druggist J. Ross Mateer was about 
to start a new wrinkle in Martins- 
burg. He bought an ice cream freez- 
er with the expectation of putting 
ice cream on sale for the first time in 
the history of the town. 

This side line or selling ice cream 
was the first step in diversifying his 
stock of goods in order to more ful- 
ly meet the desire of his customers. 
In after years while he was running 
a drug store in Altoona, it was Mr. 
Mateer’s boast that he could supply 
his patrons with anything they de- 
manded no matter what it might be. 

Thus with his ice cream venture 
the rising young druggist put into 
execution his future business slogan, 
“What you don’t see, ask for.” 


That ' pioneer Martinsburg com- 
mercial ice cream freezer was fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. It was 
pumped up and down on the principle 
of a hand operated automobile tire 
air pump. 

Mr. Mateer stirred up the first 
batch of the makings then repaired 
to Mr. Zimmerman’s carriage shop 
at the rear of his store and engaged 
young Charlie Zimmerman to furnish 
the motive power for the freezer on 
the promise that when the job was 
completed the wage would be a 
saucer of the frozen delicacy. | 


With great good will and excess 
energy, Charlie tackled the job. Up 
and down, up and down, he pumped 
for all of an hour and a half. It never 
crossed his» mind that his pay of a 
saucer of ice cream was poor com- 
pensation for all that expenditure of 
back muscle and elbow ‘grease. 

Thereafter it was Charlie’s regular 
job to churn the ice cream. Mr. Ma- 


teer, however, from time to time got 
bigger and better freezers, although 
it is to be doubted that the juvenile 
operator thought them much im- 
proved. 

The second model had a knob at- 
tached to the dasher, which work- 
ed with a half turn forward and a 
half turn back, jerking rapidly back 
and forth until the cream was 
frozen. 


The next one was a two-man pow- 
er, The vessel containing the cream 
and dasher was placed inside a closed 
ice container. The whole contraption, 
set in a horizontal position, had a 
handle at each end. One to turn the 
dasher and the other the ice contain- 
er. The handles revolved in reverse 
motion. 


Thus Charlie Zimmerman and his 
fellow operator stood facing in op- 
posite directions so that each churn- 
ed with his right hand. Good timing 
was required, otherwise if they did 
not churn in unison, they worked 
against each other, making a hard 
job out of it. 


Bears Mark of Injury. 

As a memento of this double ac-. 
tion freezer, Mr. Zimmerman has a 
damaged thumb. Caught by the knob 
on the lid of the ice container, the 
thumb was split open. Mrs. Mateer, 
much concerned, doctored it with 
cob web, which must have been an 
efficacious remedy because the wound 
healed rapidly. 

Every once in a while Mr. Mateer 
commissioned Charlie to go up town 
to get an order of beer. Mr. Zimmer- 
man does not remember what kind 
of beer it was except that it was 
sold with ginger cake. 

Since Mr. Mateer liked beer, the 
boy naturally concluded it must 
taste good. Probably as good as gin- 
ger cake. Consequently he decided on 
on one of the return trips to try a 
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surreptitious nip. Bah! It was dis- 
gusting. Spitting it out, he swore off 
for good and has been a teetotaler 
ever since. 


In course of time, Mr. Zimmerman 
entered into partnership with his 
father. To be exact, it was in 1882. 
Following his father’s retirement, he 
conducted the business himself. The 
firm of father and son had worked 
up a lucrative trade. 


In addition to the local out-put, 
they shipped vehicles to the Zimmer- 
man Brothers company in Trinidad, 
Colorado. Just when prospects for 
future expansion into a large industry 
were brightest, the cheaper factory 
made product nosed out the profits 
of the Zimmerman concern with the 
result that he closed up shop and on 
December 15, 1891, he entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
company as a car builder. 


Interesting Events Recalled. 


But before that eventuated, many 
busy years intervened, punctuated 
with interesting events and some ad- 
ventures too that made the substance 
for pleasant recoliections in after 
life. 

The chief mile stone, of course, was 
his marriage to Miss Tillie M. Dutt, 
daughter of Reverend Ephraim and 
Maria Correll Dutt. Reverend Dutt’s 
memory is held in affectionate re- 
gard by the elderly residents of the 
Cove, whether his former parishion- 
ers or members of other congrega- 
tions. For many years he was pastor 
of the Martinsburg Lutheran church. 


The happy event was solemnized 
March 15, 1887. Any one who is ac- 
quainted with Mr. and Mrs. Zimmer- 
man, cannot but be impressed with 
the realization that this couple who 
have nearly reached the golden an- 
niversary of their wedding, have 
been blessed with the fullest measure 
of happiness that can accrue from 


this sacred relationship. 

To wander backward down mem- 
ory’s pathway from Mr. Zimmer- 
man’s wedding, we shall again dip 
into scenes of his childhood, which 
was a continuous apprenticeship in 
preparation for shouldering the re- 
sponsibilities of successful indepen- 
dence in adult life. 


A short term of school each year 
and work the rest of the time, did not 
leave much leisure for play, but 
Charlie had a sense of humor and 
love of fun that could not be downed 
by work. His strong, young vitality 
found a source of enjoyment even in 
the hardest tasks. 


Was Hired Out Early. 


At the tender age of ten, he began 
working during the summer time on 
the farm of his uncle, Peter Zimmer- 
man. The farm, later known as the 
Abraham Kauffman farm is locateg@ 
near Matthew’s Summit on the Morri- 
sons Cove branch railroad. Adjoining 
farms at that time were occupied by 
the Larry Matthews and David Shriv- 
er families. 


The men with whom the young lad 
worked took great delight in joshing’ 
him about his very apparent bashful- 
ness. Invited to an apple schnitzin in 
the neighborhood, they teased him by 
telling him he would be obliged to 
escort Amanda Shriver, the little 
girl on the adjoining farm, to her 
home. 

He went to the schnitzin in an 
agony of embarrassment. Much to his 
relief Amanda was not even present. 
Amanda, by the way, in after years 
became the mother of the present 
writer. 

Helped Build Railroad. 

Young Charlie helped his uncle and 
other farmers to haul stones for the 
construction of the railway bed on 
the stretch leading to Page Station. 
A large crew of Irish laborers piked 
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the stone and laid the track. 

The doings of these working men, 
alien to the cove and its traditions, 
never ceased to interest Charlie. 
Their trips to Martinsburg on errands 
and Saturday and pay day night 
carousals, wore a well-trodden path 
through the woods and fields on the 
shortest route to town. 


Uncle Peter, as a side line, made 
grain cradles in a shop he had fixed 
up in the old log house on the farm, 
which had been superseded by a more 
modern frame house. The handiness 
with tools displayed by the men of the 
family bore out the aptness of the 
surname, Zimmerman, which means 
carpenter or builder. 


When the branch railroad was com- 
pleted, Charlie repaired to the sta- 
tion at Martinsburg to await the ar- 
rival of the first train to be run over 
the road. 

To celebrate the great occasion 
with proper pomp and ceremony, the 
railway officials made up an excur- 
sion train for the first run. A free 
ride had been offered to every one 
who had contributed a 
more toward the railway project. 
Quite a concourse of passengers had 
availed themselves of the free ride, 
thus necessitating a long train of 
coaches. 

Train. Caused Excitement. 

To the boy, agog with curiosity and 
excitement, the train of red cars 
slowly rolling over the curve of the 
“Y” switches, looked like big red 
blocks or bars hitched to a smoking, 
rip-snorting iron horse. 


Ah, well, he’s lived to see that won- 
derful steam train superseded by an 
almost noiseless and absolutely 
stream-lined flyer that 
speeds over the rails on the wings of 
the mysterious element, electriticy, 
at the time of Morrisons Cove’s first 
railway train but little better known 


dollar or 


than a word in the dictionary with 
a tricky twist to its spelling. 

Mr. Zimmerman’s next try-out was 
at brick making. As a child of seven 
he had watched the process of mak- 
ing the bricks for Professor Lucian 
Cort’s addition to the Martinsburg 
seminary building. The bricks were 
made right on the ground. The little 
seven-year-old lad, looking on from 
day to day, felt the stirring of a ju- 
venile ambition to be a brick layer. 


He started his  brick-laying ex- 
perience in a yard located near the 
site of the Hagey and Clapper grist 
mill. From there he graduated to the 
two floor brick yard established in 
1874 by James Stevens, north west of 
Martinsburg and at the rear of the 
John B. Skyles residence. 


Jonathan Snowberger was head 
molder while his son David and Char- 
lie Zimmerman were the off-bearers. 
It was here that the trio made the 
brick for the J. C. Sanders bank and 
drug store building as well as for the 
John W. Blake residence afterward 
the Reverend Frederick Rupley home. 
He concluded his brick making career 
in the brick yard across from the 
stone house south of Roaring Spring, 
then the David Snowberger residence. 
Mr. Snowberger operated the brick 
yard for a number of years. 

If anyone were to remark in Mr. 
Zimmerman’s presence the belief that 
a cow pony had a great deal to do in 
shaping his career, he would laugh 
it off as a piece of foolishness. 

In the days when the west fever 
swept its contagion throughout the 
Cove, young Charlie Zimmerman was 
taken with an attack but it did not 
last long. 

Nearly all the young man’s chums 
were discussing the question, ‘Shail 
I or shall I not go west?” Many, an- 
swering in the affirmative, broke the 
home ties and set out on the great 
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adventure in the wild and wooly west 
when it genuinely deserved the de- 
scription of being wild and wooly. 

The fact that Charlie’s brother, 
Harry M. Zimmerman, his brother- 
in-law, Henry Longenecker and the 
Zimmerman Bros. firm, relatives of 
the family, lived in Colorado, influ- 
enced him to make a trip to that 
state to have a try-out at the care 
free life of a cowboy. 

Tries Being Cowboy. 


First thing his brother-in-law got 
him a job on the Bloom and Thatcher 
ranch and gave him a big cowboy 
hat. He looked like a cowboy but 
when he took his first ride on a cow 
pony enroute from Trinidad to the 
ranch, he did not feel like one. 


As he describes it, “Something in- 
side me didn’t stay put.” He was 
obliged to complete the journey rid- 
ing on the mess wagon. That surely 
made him feel a tender foot. 


On his first night at the ranch the 
cattle stampeded and broke out of 
the corral, making plenty of excite- 
ment for all hands. That was his first 
and last round-up. He stayed but two 
days. 

He had been put at the job of keep- 
ing tally of the brands on the calves. 
While he did not shy at the discom- 
forts of sleeping in a tent and getting 
his plate of grub out of the camp 
kettle, he felt that keeping tab on 
the little dogies was not his idea of 
a man sized career. 


Conductor Knew Tenderfoot. 

Although his ten gallon hat gave 
him the appearance of a cow boy, it 
did not deceive the conductor on the 
train on the trip back to Trinidad, 
who charged the young easterner full 
fare instead of the customary half 
rate allowed to bona fide cowboys. 
However after he had engaged the 
friendly, merry eyed young fellow in 
conversation, the conductor relented 


and returned part of the fare, ex- 
plaining that he made the concession 
on account of the hat. 


Women were such a strange sight 
on the ranch that the cattle would 
have stampeded at the sight of a 
skirt. A man on foot would have 
been in danger of his life because the 
cattle were so accustomed to seeing 
the cowboys on horse back that one 
afoot would certainly have been run 
down. 

Mr. Zimmerman enjoyed his west- 
ern experience but he was glad to 
come back and take his rightful 
place in the social and business life, 
of his home community. He took up 
the manufacturing of buggies, sleighs 
and other vehicies as his life work. 


Customers Hard To Please. 

Each customer had ideas of his 
own that he wished to have incorpor- 
ated in his made-to-order buggy. Mr. 
Zimmerman recalls one, a_ dentist, 
who was very particular to have the 
dish or set of the wheels at a certain 
angle. This required the most pains- 
taking accuracy in setting the axles, 
fitting the spokes into the hub and 
properly shrinking the tires to the 
rim. 


Mr. Zimmerman was able to 
meet the requirements of this eccen- 
tric individual. Perhaps the fact that 
the .dentist lost his mind in later 
years, had something to do with his 
ideas about the slant of buggy 
wheels. 

Business was brisk. Mr. Zimmer- 
man was strong and healthy, with 
not a thought in his head that long 
hours and hard work were an infrige- 
ment on his personal liberty. Pros- 
pects for a stable and prosperous 
future seemed to be assured. 

Machines Reduced Handwork. 

But even in that early day, the: 
machine was writing finis to the mul- 
titude of little work shops through-— 
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out America, in which most of the 


manufactured articles needed on the 
farm were turned out by hand. 

Factory made vehicles put Mr. 
Zimmerman out of business. He could 
not make them for the price of the 
machine made product. Instead of 
throwing up his hands in despair and 
lamenting that his livelihood had 
been taken from him, he turned his 
attention elsewhere. He entered the 
employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
company. 

His skill stood him in good stead 
in the Altoona Car shops. For thir- 
ty-five years he did all kinds of in- 
terior finishing and upholstering on 
dining and passenger cars. To the 
man who could build any kind of ve- 
hicle from hub to top, there was no 
difficulty in mastering the mechanic- 
al intricacy incident to railway car 
building. 

_ His active participation in the 
cultural, fraternal and religious life 
of the community has made a 
thoroughbred Altoonan out of this 
native son of Morrisons Cove. He is 
a member of the Adelphia club, the 
1.0.0.F, Charter member of the 


- Knights of the Golden Eagle and at 


one time played in the old Altoona 
City band. A member of the Luther- 
an church, he has served in all of- 
ficial capacities in Sunday school and 
missionary society activities. 

Run Down By Auto. 


_ Although he is such an intimate 
product of the horse and buggy days, 
an automobile almost cost him his 
life. He is one of the very few, who 
has survived to tell about being run 
over by a Car. 

The accident occurred about twen- 

| ty years ago at the corner of Chest- 

| nut Avenue and Highth Street, Al- 
| toona. To the consternation of the 
_ terrified onlookers, as doubtless to his 





ordeal, able to continue on his way 
home on foot. 


However, the after effects of that 
experience as well as several acci- 
dents sustained while working in the 
car shops, have crippled him to the 
extent that he is able to walk only 
with the aid of crutches. That does 
not depress his spirits or curb his 
joy in living. He is a most engaging 
companion, able to discuss any topic 
introduced with an interest and intel- 
ligent point of view that is most re- 
freshing. 


Wife Escapes Injury. 

But for the intelligence of a horse, 
Mrs. Zimmerman also might have 
been the victim of a bad accident. 
While living in Strawsburg, Franklin 
county during her girlhood, her father 
had a horse to which he was particul- 
arly attached. The animal always 
greeted his voice or step at night with 
a joyful whinny. It was as depend- 
able and reliable as any beast could 
be. 


One night while the girls and their 
father were returning from a journey 
made in the family rock-away buggy, 
the horse ran off just as the father 
had lifted the children from the buggy 
The animal reared and plunged in 
fright, tearing loose from the vehicle 
just as it was about to careen from 
the edge of an embankment. 

Reverend Dutt never was able to 
account for the strange behavior of 
the horse. Its horse sense soon got 
the mastery so that it stopped and 
quieted at its master’s call. 


Mr. Zimmerman can write as well 
as he can talk. In fact he kindly 
wrote out the data from which the 
present writer compiled this sketch. 
Had it not been for the fact that he 
was too modest to make proper ac- 
knowledgment of his accomplish-— 
ments in life, she could have used his 
notes verbatim. 
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Received Good Training. 

The modern educator is inclined to 
deride the work of the little old red 
country school house. Taking Mr. 
Zimmerman as an example of the 
kind of student it turned out, it had 
a great deal more to recommend it 
than the high cost of present day 
education will admit. 


One of Mr. Zimmerman’s most 
cherished mementos of school days 
is a certificate of merit awarded to 
him in 1870 by his teacher, John H. 
Stephens, who later became the sup- 
erintendent of Blair County schools. 

It bears: the inscription: ‘‘Wisdom 
is more precious than riches. Hear 
instruction and be wise.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Zimmerman have two 
children living: Mrs. Park Hite and 
Mrs. Guy Pearce, of Altoona. A son, 
John Dutt Zimmerman, died in in- 
fancy. Richard Dutt Pearce, a grand- 
son, died a year ago at the age of 
six. 


LOOKING BACK 


Word spread among the housewives 
of the Piney Creek community adja- 
cent to Royer that Abraham Cla- 
baugh had bought a cook stove. 


Immediately the ladies of the Good, 
Shellenberger, Wertz, Hewitt and 
Duck families donned their shawls, 
tied their bonnet strings under their 
chins and repaired to the hospitable 
“Mountain Home” of Mr. Clabaugh 
to view the strange contraption. 


Some of them were so fascinated 
that they asked permission of Mrs. 
Clabaugh to try to cook on it. There- 
after the stove was a popular topic 
of conversation in the neighborhood. 
Husbands were served broad hints at 
meal times and in the evenings when 
the members of the family engaged in 
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Grandson In University. 

Robert Hite, their grandson, is in 
his second year in the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Zimmerman is one of a family 
of ten, of whom three others survive 
besides himself; namely, Harry M., 
of Trinidad, Colorado; Mrs. R. O. 
Clabaugh, of Connellsville, and Mrs. 
G. E. Straesser, of Martinsburg. 


Mr. Zimmerman’s grandfather 
Samuel Zimmerman, came to _ the 
Cove from Adams county in 1830 or 
thereabouts. His five children were 
Peter, Samuel, Lewis, Mrs. Henry 
Guyer, of Waterside, and Mrs. David 
Falknor, of Henrietta. 

Lewis was a wagon and carriage 
maker at Dry Hill; Peter a farmer, 
near Curryville, and Samuel, also a 
carriage maker, was Charles Zimmer- 
man’s father. 

The name is synonomous with the 
best type of American citizenship. 


OVER 92 YEARS 


leisurely tasks or rested before bed 
time, that a stove would be a desir- 
abie addition to the kitchen furnish- 
ings. 

Scrupulously neat and clean as 
those housekeepers undoubtedly were, 
the smoky, soot-blackened fire places 
were more or less messy. No amount 
of white washing, sweeping and 
scrubbing could keep those yawning 
cavities as tidy as they wished. 


With the eager desire for improve- 
ments: that has always been a domin- 
ant characteristic of the American 
people, everyone financially able to da 
so, was ready to scrap the time hon- 
ored fire place in favor of a stove. 


Recalls First Stove. 
It is more than eighty years since 
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that first stove excited the interest of 
the neighborhood, but Mrs. Elizabeth 
Clabaugh Klepser, of Martinsburg, 
recollects the incident as clearly as 
if it had happened last year or last 
week. 

Sitting bolt upright in her easy 
chair, Mrs. Klepser’s appearance be- 
lies her ninety-two, almost ninety- 
three years. In her black taffeta 
dress with a touch of cream lace at 
her throat, she brings to mind por- 
traits one sees in art galleries of an 
artist’s study of a ‘Mother’, whom 
time has dowered with the blessing's 
of happy, useful living. 

Her sight and hearing are excellent, 
but one marvels most at the keen- 
ness of her memory. As she tells of 
incidents and scenes of her’ early 
days, there passes in review the whole 
era of progress from the fire place to 
the electric range, the candle to the 
electric light and the covered wagon 
to the automobile and air plane. 

Jolly Times Recalled. 


Throughout ail her stories runs a 
thread of good humor. They had such 
jolly times. There was so much neigh- 
borliness. Every gathering of young 
folks was a time for singing, joking 
and good fellowship. 

The jingie or sleigh bells; Baitsar 
Hoover’s fiddle enticing young feet 
to dance to the rhythm of ‘Fisher’s 
Hornpipe” and “Pop Goes the Weas- 
el”; the tense excitement that en- 
thralls the champion spellers at spel- 
ling bees; the rapid beat of vne 
horses’ hoofs on horse back riding 
jaunts, all these invest her reminis- 
censes with the spell of the charm and 
pleasure of past days. 

It was by no means all work and 
no play for the Jacks and Jills of 
those days. Work there was in plenty 
but irrepressible youthful spirits 
found outlet in various community 
social gatherings. 





“Mountain Home,” among its other 
attractions, possessed a stone wash 
house with a stove in it. This building 
came to be a sort of community hall. 
Here the young folks congregated to 
play and sing. They even: came in 
from Williamsburg, bringing various 
musical instruments with them. 

Many Good Singers. 

That section of the Cove was noted 
for its musical talent. There was no 
dearth of clear, ringing’ sopranos, fuli 
aitos, high tenors and deep strong 
bassos to make a complement of 
voices anytime the spirit moved 
them in the strains of ‘“.vellie Gray”, 
“Swing Low, Sweet Cnariot”’; “O, 
Susannah, Don’t You Cry” and the 
other favorites of their day which 
still holds the popular fancy. 

Mrs. Klepser’s brothers, Martin, 
Samuel, John and Charles, together 
with some of their chums, had organ- 
ized an orchestra, made up of violins, 
bass viol, tenor and alto horns, tri- 
angle tambourine, drum and_ the 
bones. She can hear those vigorous 
pulsing melodies yet. 

The Clabaugh children had a love 
and talent for music that came from 
way back. That is to say it was a 
family characteristic handed down 
from preceding generations. The oid 
stone house had resounded to many 
tunes for the farm had been in the 
family possession since 1795. 


Ancestor Was German. 

The first owner was Mrs. Klepser’s 
grandfather, John Cromer. Mr. Crom- 
er, born in Germany, had emigrated 
to America as an indentured servant 
or bound boy. He was indentured to 
a family in Maryland, who evidently 
were engaged in farming. 

While he was yet a lad these folks, 
together with two other families, set 
out over the wilderness trail to move 
from their home in Maryland into 
Biair county. 
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The little band of emigrants had 
proceeded as far as the site of Holli- 
daysburg when the wagons in the 
vanguard were attacked by Indians 
and the settlers massacred. 

Word of the fate of their compan- 
ions came back to the party with 
whom young Cromer traveled and 
who were proceeding more leisurely 
some miies in the rear. They turned 
back at Canoe Creek and retraced 
the journey to their old home in Mary- 
land. Mr. Cromer did not leave again 
until after his marriage. 


Returns To Cove. 


He brought his family to the Cove 
and purchased three hundred acres of 
land near what was later to become 
the iron center of Springfield Fur- 
nace. It was on this farm that Mrs. 
Klepser was born and part of which 
is owned by her nephew, Roland Cla- 
baugh. 

Meanwhile another German boy by 
the name of Martin Clabaugh had 
also settled in Maryland. During the 
Revolutionary war he fought under 
Washington and was one of the suf- 
fering patriots at Valley Forge. His 
admiration and respect for the great 
general was boundless. A_ religious 
man himself, one of his memories of 
Washington which impressed him 
most deeply, was the practice the 
general habitually followed of drop- 
ping to his knees and praying before 
every battle. 

Martin Clabaugh, the Revolutionary 
soldier, was Mrs. Klepser’s grand- 
father, the father of her father, 
Abram Clabaugh, who married Nancy 
Cromer. The Clabaugh family had 
settled in Huntingdon. Her father, an 
expert wagon maker, had engaged in 
his trade at Hollidaysburg. 

Was Skillful Wagon Maker. 

His reputation for unusual skill had 
come to the ears of Samuel Royer, 
founder of Springfield Furnace, who 
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had need of his services. Mr. Cla- 
baugh’s performance measured up to 
hearsay, aS Mr. Royer soon discover- 
ed. He prospered, married Nancy 
Cromer in course of time and in 1835 
was able to purchase the ‘‘Mountain 
Home” farm. 

Thus we see Mrs. Klepser’s family 
background is contemporaneous with 
the earliest history of the Cove. Her 
ancestors contributed skill, moral 
worth and a high type of mental as- 
sets to its development. 

Her recollections of childhood are 
not overshadowed by personal hard- 
ship, the pattern of her early days 
being embroidered preponderantly 
with fun, laughter and simple, whole- 
some pleasures. There was work of 
course. The Clabaugh’s were kept 
busy from early to late but their 
lightsome spirit made it more pleas- 
ing than burdensome. 

A pair of boots, rather two pairs, 
formed a gloomy spot in the other- 
wise cheerful retrospect. When Mrs. 
Klepser was a girl, children were 
trained in obedience to their elders. 
They never would have dreamed of 
disputing parental authority. 


Little Lizzie Clabaugh, the Mrs. 

lizabeth Klepser of this sketch, wore 
low shoes to school, made in the pre- 
vailing mode but offering poor pro- 
tection to winter snows. Therefore 
Father Clabaugh conceived the idea 
of having Mr. Alexander, the shoe 
maker, fashion her a pair of high top 
boots. 


Girls Wore Boots. 

Neighbor David Good thought it 
such a happy idea that he gave the 
shoe maker an order to make a sim- 
ilar pair for his daughter Dessa, Liz- 
zie’s little chum. Consequently Lizzie 
and Dessa wore boots to school when 
all the other girls wore shoes. 


Naturally they were embarrassed. 
But none but they could plumb the 
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depth of their humiliation when the 
boys made fun of them. The boys 
teased the little girls so unmercifully 
that as soon as school was dismissed 
they. ran home as fast as their boots 
could carry them to escape the ridi- 
cule of their tormentors. 


When school was out Lizzie hid 
the offending boots on the attic in the 
hope that father would think they 
were worn out. Next fall when school 
commenced he asked, “Lizzie, how are 
your shves?’”’ 

“T haven’t any,” was the uneasy an- 
swer. 

Then I shall get you a pair of new 
boots,” declared father. And that 
was exactly what he did. So the end 
of that story was that she not only 
had to wear boots that term again but 
had to bear the burden of the hidden 
pair on the attic on her conscience. 


A Pie-Throwing Incident. 

I suppose the present generation of 
movie fans will credit Charlie Chap- 
lin with the comedy pie throwing act. 
But an incident Mrs. Klepser recalls 
antedates Charlie by many years. 

It happened at singing school. A 
dumb, smart young man, who wore 
out every one’s patience with his 
conceited self-importance, couldn’t 
take the hint that his attempts at 
showing off were getting on every 
body’s nerves. 

He went so far as to undertake to 
lead the singing. He lined up some 
of the young people and with a great 
flourish sounded the pitch, ‘Do, do- 
o-o-.” Just as his mouth was stretch- 
ed to its widest, Manuel Duck took 
aim with a piece of dried apple pie 
and threw it squarely into the pseudo 
song bird’s face. The crestfallen fel- 
low made his exit for good and all. 

Pupils Had Different Books. 

In comparison with the schools of 
today, it is a wonder that Elizabeth 
Clabaugh and her school mates learn- 
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ed anything. The pupils all had dif- 
ferent books, as struck the fancy of 
the parents, virtually all of them un- 
suited to the needs of the learners. 


Inability to comprehend the lessons 
was attended by violent thrashings. 
Some of the school masters, crude ~ 
and uneducated, made up for lack of 
teaching ability, by weird methods of 
punishment. 


For instance, one teacher punched 
one of the boys behind the ears with 
a sharp pointer. This so incensed the 
other boys that they broke into open 
rebellion with the result that the 
teacher, showing his natural yellow 
streak, hurriedly decamped for dis- 
tant parts. 


Ah yes, memories heaped upon 
memories! But the dearest of all as 
seen from the perspective of ninety- 
three years, is the picture of Mrs. 
Klepser’s mother, joyously singing to 
the whirring of her spinning wheel. 
She had a regal upfiung lift of the 
head and a graceful rhythm of the 
body as she tended the wheel, that has 
never ceased to delight her daughter 
even now in fancy as it did in actu- 
ality when the little Elizabeth looked 
on in childish admiration. 

Yes, that has been a long, long 
time ago. Many startling changes 
have intervened. Even the spinning 
wheel is no more. But aside from re- 
gret for a lost simplicity in living, 
Mrs. Klepser confesses that modern 
inventions have been adopted because 
they have proved the superiority of 
the new over the old way of doing 
things. 

As young Brummell, party bound, 
poses before the mirror to catch dif- 
ferent angles of his reflection, he 
probably turns with a burst of en- 
thusiasm to grandfather musing in his 
easy chair, and exclaims: 

“Say, grandad, how about the festal 
raiment? Don’t you think this suit 
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is a knock-out? Bet you never saw 


anything as nifty 
days ?’”’ 

Collecting his roaming thoughts 
from far recesses of the past, grand- 
father smiles tolerantly. With visions 
in his mind of the resplendent vests 


in your palmy 


David Klepser tailored for the dandies 


of Martinsburg during the ’sixties and 
’seventies, present day male attire 
is pretty dull looking. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Klepser has a patch 
work cushion made from pieces of the 
costly velvets, crushed, plain and 


figured, from which her husband made_ 


fancy vests to go with the glossy 
broadcloth suits he turned out for his 
dressy customers. 


The oldest residents of the central 
section of the Cove doubtless recollect 
the stylish appearance of such men 
as Colonel Everhart, Colonel Knee, 
James Bobb, the Blooms, Edward Ly- 
tle and others. With trousers strapped 
over high topped boots, and decked 
in bright velvet vests and high silk 
hats, they would make the modern 
swagger dresser fade out of the pic- 
ture. The lords of creation have 
toned down their finery since then. 


Buys Sewing Machine. 

Mr. Klepser stirred up quite an ex- 
citement in Martinsburg by buying 
the first sewing machine ever seen in 
those parts. He mounted it on a table 
over a square hole cut in the top, 
through which the tread was con- 
nected with the driving wheel. It 
sounded like a flivver coughing out 
its last mile, but it could run a seam 
at a rapid rate. 

Nearly everyone in town dropped 
in to see it work. Some were just a 
little awed at the ingenuity of the new 
fangled invention, fearing that man 
had gone beyond himself to pierce the 
veil of the unknown. | 

Mr. Klepser had a flourishing trade. 
He needed: all the speeding up the 


sewing -machine could accomplish. 
Twice a year, spring and fall, he went 
to Philadelphia to lay in a large stock 
of materials. While the suits were of 
the best cloth, which made the price 
pretty steep, they wore so well that 
in the end, they were a bargain. 


Charles Clabaugh, of “Mountain 
Home” farm, came to town to open a 
jewelry store in partnership with a 
Mr. Kahill. Mr. Klepser extended the 
newcomers a hearty welcome. The 
acquaintance quickly ripened into 
warm mutual friendship. 


On Mr. Clabaugh’s first visit home, 
his family took great interest in get- 
ting a line-up on the friends he had 
made in Martinsburg. Foremost in 
his list, he mentioned the young 
tailor, David Klepser, whom he de- 
scribed as a fine man. 


“Oh, My!” exclaimed his sister 
Elizabeth, ‘‘I’ll bet he’s Dutch.” 

Owing to the amusement occasion- 
ed by the strange customs of a family 
that had moved into the tenant house 
on the farm, the descriptive term 
“Dutch” was a standing joke among 
the young Clabaugh’s. 


Whether the tenants were natives 
of Holland or Germany, Mrs. Klepser 
does not recall. Be that as it may, 
they moved into the house only three 
months after their arrival into this 
country. 

The first thing they did was to car- 
ry every piece of their furniture from 
the wagon to the house on their heads 
—chairs, table, bed steads, every- 
thing. This curious procedure con- 
vulsed the Clabaugh children with 
laughter. 

Little Lizzie loved to stop with the 
Dutch family on her way home from 
school. Their customs were so odd but 
what particularly entertained her 
were their folk dances. For her bene- 
fit they danced the old world figures 
to sprightly tunes on the violin. | 
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Visits Mountain Home. 
Learning that the pear was Mr. 
Klepser’s favorite fruit, Charles in- 
vited him to the farm to partake of 
the delicious varieties of pears grown 
on the place. The pears came up to all 
expectations, but when Mr. Klepser 
met Elizabeth Clabaugh they im- 
mediately fell back to a far removed 

second place in his estimation. 


Furthermore the fair Elizabeth 
hastily revised her opinion about the 
young man being “Dutch.” 


Comparing notes on family history, 
the young people learned that Mr. 
Klepser’s father, Andrew Klepser, 
had made Miss Clabaugh’s father’s 
first tailored suit. That was a good 
augury of the future close relation 
to exist between the families. 


For David and Elizabeth were mar- 
ried. The happy event took place on 
July 10, 1867. The young couple drove 
to Williamsburg. From there they 
took the hack to Petersburg, where 
they had planned to have the cere- 
mony performed. This was by the ex- 
press wish of the bride, who had vow- 
ed that she never would consent to 
have a public wedding. 


Failing to find the Lutheran pastor 
at home, they were married by Rev. 
Bratton, a Methodist minister. Fo!- 
lowing the ceremony, they boarded 
the train for a honeymoon trip to 
Pittsburgh. 

Enjoys Honeymoon Trip. 

Enroute, they passed through a 
town called Altoona. It was a sort of 
crude looking village which straggled 
through the mud of swamp lands and 
out over the steep hill sides. 

There were railroad shops located 
there which provided employment to 
large shifts of working men. Some 
optimistic souls prophesied that it 
was destined to be quite a town some 
day. That it even might outshine the 
important county-seat and iron and 


trade center of the county—Holli- 
daysburg. 


Such an opinion was regarded as 
pretty fantastic by the people in gen- 
eral. Just the mouthings of a few 
cranks with large ideas. “‘We have 
them in every community,” probably 
thought the more practical minded 
folks. 


The bride and groom spent a week 
at the Mansion Hotel in Pittsburgh. 
Young Mrs. Klepser had no reason to 
feel conscious of being countrified. 
Her chic wide-flared blue bonnet had 
been made by Mrs. Sterritt, the col- 
ored milliner in Hollidaysburg, who 
catered to the fashionable set of the 
town, and her dresses were made in 
the latest mode by the best dress 
maker in Williamsburg, who went 
out by the day and week to sew in 
her customers’ homes, 


When Mr. Klepser brought his pret- 
ty bride home to Martinsburg all the 
residents in the town were clod hop- 
pers. 

That is meant literally. There were 
no side walks to speak of. During 
wet weather mud was inches deep. 
Most folks used the streets as a foot 
thoroughfare, but even so, they step- 
ped or leaped from one stone to an- 
other. Or in the absence of stones, 
they trusted to luck that the spot that 
looked like a firm foundation, would 
prove to be such. 


Of course, the borough fathers had 
passed an ordinance way back in 1859 
requiring house hoiders to lay a pave- 
ment or suffer the full penalty of the 
law. However, the ordinance was 
largely disregarded. 

Here and there, some progressive 
townsman laid down a board or two 
or a few “stepping stones,” these be- 
ing placed at a distance apart to ac- 
commodate the long stride of the man 
himself, rather than the pace of the 
women and children. 
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- There were no street lights. “Look 
here,” argued some of the thrifty 
property owners, ‘‘what’s the use of 
going to the expense of street lights, 
we’ve got lanterns, haint we?” 


Well, that was what lanterns and 
cow hide boots were for. On dark, 
muddy nights, those that ventured 
abroad, followed the gleam of the 
lantern and thanked the powers that 
be for the good, hard Pennsyivania 
dornicks that abounded so plentifully. 
“Yes sir,’ thought they, ‘people is 
gittin so persnickety that first thing 
we know, they’ll be asking us to lay 
a floor alongside the street for to 
walk on.” 


Had some one told young sprightly, 
fun-loving Mrs. Klepser that she 
would live to see street lights and 
lanterns that would burn’ without 
flame, oil or wick, she would have de- 
clared that she was too old for fairy 
stories. Thomas A Edison had not 
started his experiments with incan- 
descent lights. Electricity was un- 
heard of. 


Resides At Hotel 


Mr. and Mrs. Klepser boarded for 
a while at the hotel on the north wes- 
tern corner of the diamond, now oc- 
cupied by the American Store. The 
building at that time was owned joint- 
ly by Mr. Klepser and his brother 
Fred. 


Mrs. Klepser has happy memories 
of this hotel On several occasions, she 
had joined sledding parties that had 
driven up from her home district or 
Williamsburg for supper and a dance. 


- The carpets were rolled back in the 


dining room and the young folks 
danced until it was time to sing, ““We 
Won’t Go Home ’Till Morning.” 

Mrs. Klepser’s father was very 
rigid in the discipline of his children. 
He was particularly opposed to their 
going to parties and dances. The 
young folks would have had a pretty 


monotonous time, socially speaking, 
if Emanuel Duck had not come to 
the rescue. 


He inveigled Mr. Clabaugh into 
talking about the good times he had 
had when he was a young man in 
Huntingdon. The young folks got up 
sledding parties and went to dances 
for miles around. He dilated at length 
about the fun they had had in the 
good old days. 


‘‘Was there any harm in it?” asked 
the wily Emanuel. 

‘Why, no,”’ answered the unsuspect- 
ing Mr. Clabaugh. 

“Well, then,” suggested Emanuel,” 
what would you say to us young ones 
getting up a crowd and going to a 
dance at Martinsburg?” 


Mr. Clabaugh was sporting enough 
to see that the joke was. on him. 
Thereafter, he let down the bars to 
the extent that he permitted his chil- 
dren to go to dances every now and 
then. 

After they had been at the hotel 
for a few weeks, Squire John Zook 
prevailed on Mr. and Mrs. Klepser to 
go to light housekeeping in the Henry 
Swope house now occupied by the 
Martinsburg post office. 


The kindly old gentleman persuaded 
Mr. Klepser by declaring, “I know 
your bride, who has always been ac- 
customed to working, will be better 
contented to be keeping house.” 


Take Up Housekeeping. 

In the following spring, their new 
house on South Market street was 
completed. The young couple moved 
in and Mrs. Klepser has lived there 
ever since. In the sixty-five years of 
her residence in the house, she has 
seen a kaleidoscopic series of changes 
take place in the town. 


The Dilling store, straight across 
the street, then occupied by Druggist 
J. Ross Mateer, has always been a 
mercantile establishment. In the horse 
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and buggy days, there nearly always 
were teams tied to the long row of 
hitching posts strung along the side- 
walks adjacent to the building. 


The street sometimes looked like a 
barnyard. It was cleaned several 
times a year, whether it needed it or 
not. 


Of the many improvements she has 
seen come into common use, Mrs. 
Klepser regards, hard surfaced 
streets, electric lights, running water, 
sanitation and the automobile as the 
most outstanding. At that she doubts 
‘whether there is the thrill in automo- 
mobiling that she derived from horse 
- back riding. 

She and her sisters took great de- 
light in horse back riding. There was 
nothing on four feet they feared to 
mount and urge through its best 
paces. However, a horse, by a margin 
so narrow as to'be but little short of 
the miraculous, might have been the 
death of her. 


Has Narrow Escape. 


When they were little girls, she and 
her sister Henrietta watched their 
chance to ride the horses to water 
as their brother Martin came from 
the fields to unhitch. He customarily 
drove five to the wagon. Lizzie’s aim 
was to ride the saddle horse which 
was known to be fractious. The more 
pep the horses had the better she liked 
at 

In this particular instance, the 
horse bolted direct to thé stable as 


| fast as he could gallop. Seeing that 


she was in danger of striking the top 
of the door frame, Lizzie lay flat on 
the horse’s back. Her presence of 
mind saved her life as was vividly 
demonstrated by the fact that the 
| speed of the beast was so great that 
the stirrup, scraping against the side 
of the door way, was hurled into the 

barn yard as forcibly as if it had been 
| shot from a gun. 
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Now that Mrs. Klepser is unable to 
get about actively, as she once did, 
memories of the past afford her great 
pleasure, But you need not infer from 
that that the things of the present are 
of any less interest. 


She keeps right up to the minute in 
current events, both through the 
medium of reading and the radio. She 
is the head of the household, her 
daughters graciously deferring to her 
good judgment in the conduct of the 
daily routine. 


Enjoyed Church Work. 


Her chief regret is that she is un- 
able to go to church and Sunday 
school. So long as she could, she took 
an active interest in church work. A: 
member of the Lutheran church all 
her life, she has recollections of go- 
ing to the Lutheran church at Wil- 
liamsburg as far back as she can 
remember conscious impressions. 


She was baptised by Rev. Eyster 
and well recalls the pastorates of 
Rev. Rightmyer and Rev. Aughey. 


To make amends for an omission, 
we will now give the information that 
Mrs Klepser was born February 13, 
1843. If you will cast back over na- 
tional history, you will bring to mind 
that John Tyler was president, having 
succeeded William Henry Harrison, 
who died after having served only one 
month. 


The burning question before the 
United States then was, “What about 
Texas,. shall we or shall we not ad- 
mit it to the union?” It was several 
years before the Mexican War and as 
for the Civil War, it was being des- 
perately staved off by Daniel Webster 
and the other great statesmen of the 
day. 

Truly she has had a long life, and © 
being blessed with the full vigor of 
all her faculties, her years have been 
exceptionally pleasant. 
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Family Of Nine. 

She is next to the youngest in a 
family of nine children, viz: Mary Ann 
(Mrs. David Shellenberger) ; Margaret 
(Mrs. Harrison Gorsuch); Martin, 
married to Martha Rodkey; Samuel 
married to Ida Rodkey, a sister to 
Martha; John, married to Lucinda 
Bowers; Charles, whose wife was 
Catherine Wagner; Henrietta, (Mrs. 
Asbury Royer); Mrs. Klepser and 
Miss Susan Clabaugh, of Williams- 
burg, the youngest and now 89 years 
of age. Miss Clabaugh and Mrs. 
Klepser are the only survivors. 


Mr. and Mrs. Klepser were the 
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parents of four daughters: Lulu, 
Flora, Blanche and Margaret. The 
latter, wife of Edgar S. Curfman, died 
in May of 1916. The others reside with 
their mother. Blanche was married to 
the late John Shirley, who died sev- 
enteen years ago. 


There are two grandchildren, John 
D. Curfman, of Roaring Spring, and 
his sister, Miss Dorothy E. Curfman, 
of Martinsburg. Mr. Curfman is mar- 
ried and has two sons, Mrs. Klepser’s 
only great-grandchildren. 

Mr. David Klepser died November 
16, 1918. He is buried in Fairview 
cemetery, Martinsburg, Pa. 
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